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.. book first appeared over twenty years 
The Author had been engaged on the 
construction of the Agra-Delhi Railway, 
and, during a year spent at Ddhr, he guidetj' 
several friends to see the monuiiients^J 
Thinking that his ex^ricnce would be use¬ 
ful to others, he spent much time in niakjng 
notes, and in taking ^photographs for the^ 
hulk of the illustrations, receiving the kind 
assistance of several persons who had a 
long acquaintance with the cities, and wilh 
the sad memories of the Siege. He thus 
forms a link with the past. * 

For the greater part of the ttvo follovv-- 
iiig years he studied hjstor>% and wrot/e 
this and a hitherto unpublished ix^ on rh&; 
Siege. The fitbltography wij^tilm'w that up1 
to the present over 140 works have beetiF 
consulted, for his iutej^est in the subject has 
not ceased. It is very gratifying to find that 
E*w errors have come to light, for a detailed 
history of this sort has required a great 
d'ial of verification. Gordon Sandersoi 
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of the Archa'oIogic;il Ddjmriiiietu. in a 
monograph on the Palace, at^epted much 
new information, found in the i-ibrary of 
the India Office, anion^ photoffrap, % and in 



a plan with vernacular 
Author. 


Since the First Edition appeared Gci^p- 
ral Sir Alexander Taylor, an authority with- ■ 
^ out rival on the Siege, has passed away, and 
' so have other authorities ivith first-hand 
j knowledge, who assisted the .\iithor- Utit 
I he has to thank friends for further infor- 
I maiion, and in particular the .Commandant 
of the King George’s Own Bengal Sappens 
and Miners for permissir^i to ...reproduce 
a drawing of the Storming of the Cashmere 
Gate, from the original by Eyre Croorne, a 
picture hanging in the Roj-al Engineers' 

I i\fess at Roorkee. 

' Two photographs taken immediately 
f after the Siege of 1857 have been copied by 
kitid pefmtasion of the India Office, 

Twenty years ago DcUii presented 
^ much interest in the stghl-secr and to the 
antiquarian, hut now titere is a large resi¬ 
dent population, to whom the study of the 
old monuments will be of still greater inter¬ 
est, and to which they can devote more time. 
Many live, in houses which are notice:U 
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in this book, and the history □£ ^vhich Is 

j^vcn. 

The entire absence of foot-notes la in 
the reader's interest, and deliberate. The 
breaks in the narrative caused by discussion 
of diffcre>;t versions would be irritating. 
Human interest is deemed of greater import- 
'ance than close analysis of evidence, 

“ Men difTer in their composition.’' says 
the Indian proverb, and the attempts at 
portraying the characters of the kings and 
emperors of Delhi prove this truth. In the 
architecture of the ancient nionunictits wc 
can trace the transition from the rmJe, 

. stem characters of the early invading com 
ejuerorsr, to the luxury-loving emperors of 
that constanttj’ invading tribe of Aloghnls, 
once they had settled down in a country. 
Kowing with milk and honey hut engender¬ 
ing fatal habits of tndiffvri'iice and Indeci¬ 
sion. It may be significant tha^^the early 
British bungalow in India was Miilt to the 
^ pattern of a tent. It has been said that the 

i employment of money and labour uj build 

1 palaces is a sign of decadence. 

F Lonbos, 

Jmc, im GORDON HliARN. 
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THE 

SEVEN CITIES OF DELHI. 

CHAPTER I. 


’ THE SEVEN CITIES. 

t 

Map of (hi- Sfim pu^f 67- 
This is the History of Delhi, the Capital o£ India 
(luring niatiy eentnrJcf* Akhar spent inUlio5S_ on 
Vatphpi ^f iaik ri, Sltahjahan ~ 

Calcutta , but sooner or later the spell ofTlcm^jjg;^ 
Kficrt^ itself or. prosaically speaking, its 
“gcfigrapTiical ^sition outfleighed all other coa- 
s1a^=™nStir'Ainjj3£ls and railway, lead tn DcrW. 
Its climate Is notjdeal. and never pfcbablr xvlii it 
became the .seat of Cai’enimcni in the auigmer, any 
more than in the days when iw rulers moved to 
Cashm ere But the headquarters of Government 
firmlj fixed here, and a British \ 1 ceroy 
can look much furthet over the dominion entrusted 
to his charge than Hindu King or M,ihoinedati 
Einpen>r. Althcugh a practical people hw spent 
much monev nn public worki and the raising of 
the material condition of India, it has called its best 
architect* and town planners to design the hnild- 
ings which hntise the large staff of Govemmeitt 
nnd 'the meinhers of the LegLdatore. WTielher the 
centralipaticn. ivhich has fnflowed the budding of 
railway and telegraph lines, has led to eatire 
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eflicifJicj' may |>f iiucstinned, hut there Ts no doubt 1 
that Delhi is more than ever the nerve ce ntre of * 
the Indian Empire. Here on histoiic' grobita racet*’ 
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and debate Princes onej repre.^entativti of the 
people, and here tvil] ^tn e day, no doubt, he ccle* 
brated the eotmngjrf"^rof a Nraii^n, Em the 
present is built on the outstanding facts of the past, * 
and setdnin is that so evident as at Delhi, where the 
old btiilflers were not mitided that their conceptions, 
shtmld perish but continue to stand after their mean 
surroundinffsbatJ ctumhied to dust. 

Delhi has well been described as the Indi an Rume ; 
t c Bevea hills of Rome are represented by the 
scsen ettiy of Delhi, In tnodem Rome the liills 
are difficult to distinguish, because of the many 
1JI mgs, which cover the whole site; lundem 
Delhi, on the other hand, only occupies a smaU 
pirtioti of the sixty square miles, rwei* which are 
scattered the monuments of its former greafiiess, 
and the abandoned dttes are difficult to trace on the 
deserted pfains. 

■The ancient cities of Delhi fexccjit a portion of '* 
till the south of the rriodern citv, and tho 
monttmciits which indicate their sites ( For the old 
Wfl R have praetically disappeilred) are scattered ' 
r an area of ground, which measures rtnighlv 
e even mfles Ir.ng by five miles wide:. Tliese mnnii- 

ht‘crn erected durmf^ a tti>rv,,A /•if f-itni* 
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possible to judge the periocl tu which a buililing 
belang^, Most of these hLiUdln^i are ctiniiceted 
with men whose Histories sire know^ and especially 
kinjjs, whose tofnhs abt>iitici The following table 
commences \vith the MahomeElati conquest^ fweause 
We are nnt cMCtly aCEj^uainted svith the dates of 
thr Hindu rajas who reiifned before that time. The 
names of conictnporary English manarchi hare been 
* added, to enable a comparison with the timea at 
whicb the various kings and emperors ruled Iudia« 
or at least DelhL 



PiTjt Tkt Tnrlti^ tnr 



1. 

im 

Katb-yd-diHp ibr^ of 

Jaho. 

im 



MahoiiKd sf Cbor, 



J. 

1210; 

Aitamfih, slave of 1 

Henry TIl- 

121 It 

4. 

im. 

Finale ^liah, inn of J 



t 

1337. 

itiziyal. Etan^htEr af 3 

, * 


6. 

1240. 

Eahram Shtb, lon of 3 



B. 

1246 

Mahmud GhorL wa of 3 

-r 


9. 


BaSbatL Jt^ave of 3 

.* Edward L 

12JZ 

ict 

t287* 

Kaf Kuhv!, jewi of ^ 





Seeof^d Dynaify, KhEjt. 


L 

im 

Jajal-ud'din 





Ata-adHlEEi, ion of 1 

II Edwirdtl 

MW. 

4. 

I31(L 

Mubanb, son ol 2- 

** 


5, 

ilsl. 

KhusrLt fthail , ^ 

« r 




Tkird iJjfTfljty, T^ghlaJk Skakh, * 


1 

hm 

I'ui^hlak 

,, Edward til 1327, 

Z 

im 

MEihomd tbdi Tiichlair, 





■on of L 
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IJSh 

Firaar Shall, Tieplwfir of 1 

.. KidsardlL 

IJ77. 

8L 

13^3. 

^shntud, Erand.Hin of 3 

. * Hiiftry rv\ 

im 



Dynofiy, Sayyadr. 


T. 

1414. 

Khirr Khan 

.. H/'nir ''- 

1411 

Z. 

1421. 

Mebarik Shah, son of 1 

HfnirVL 

1423. 

3. 

1434 

Mahorard Shak iraEidson of 1 
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tnb cmss OF ontw. 


Fifth Dyfiajfy. 
1- IW, j Bahkpl 1^1 


7, 

1 


14GR; 

15Tfi. 


Li)dis (Afghfiu), 

- EjdwinJIV. 1461 , 

. t ^ REchirdTII. 14fi|. 

S^kH^ar Wi, wn flf I BmtyVJt. 

Thrahim Lotk iw cif 2 „ Hfiiry VTTT. 1SW. 


SL^h Dymixty. Mnghats^ 
1- 1526. fiebar 

•« 1530 . Hcjcnaij^ sen of 1 H 

tnifrrrgunnh Afgham. 
S^r irhah drirci ocil HuntayotL 
r 4 am Shah, fon of 1 


1. 1 S 40 . 

2. 1541 


. 1555, 

3. iS56- 

4. I60i 
1 1627, 
6. 1658 


J/oy/jflf Djiiojty tejamtd. 
. Hi^mn mum I. 
i ■' of.Jiautqyim 
1 Jahan^>. son uf J 
^hah Jahao, son of 4 
AiLnjfigjrBh, ion of 
whom hit depio»H. 


Edward VI, 1S47* 

Mary. 1553. 


Eliiufefth. 
Jftmprs I 
OarfM L 
CftimuTlI, 
Protector, 
Charlw IL 
James TI, 


im 

mi. 


?. m 7 , Shih AI«W Bahflddr Shah, 

500 of 6, 

Jahandar Shah, ami of 7 , 

FamlihEjyar, ocfihrw of B . 
MAnnmrd Shah, codanr of 9 
Ahmail Shah, aon flf 12 ' 

AlamiiJr IT. son cf g 
Snah Alam. son of \i 
Attbar Shah E. «« of tS . 


Wtiifairn 

Ma^y. 

Anne, 


arwf 


lesj, 

i«a 

1685, 


a T 7 I 2 . 
a 171,1, 
12 . 1716 . 
1 . 1 , 1748 . 

14. 17H. 

15. 17S9. 

16. law. 


1686 

1702 


CiOOTde L 
(inr^ n, 


1714. 

1727. 


17. lai?. Bahadur Sliah. yjti at Jfi, 
laat gf the Moifliida. 


1760, 

GwselV. 183D- 
jyiTiknji\‘, iiua 
Vinorfa 18^7. 


It will otiserved that the numbers af the 
of Dethr in their respective dvnBSties art not 
consecutive, but all have not been inclnded. for some 
reined a vtrj- short time, and have little to do 
^nh the monuments at Delhi. The coranarative 
table IS diitmctly interestm^. for it show* that in 
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English history tsingi have succeeded each other aa 
quickly fl» those of Delhi- ■* „f 

The plains to thu sooth of the modem city 
Delhi present an extraordinary aspect, Tn fact, we 
have to iriagine London deserted, the hou^s pnUeJ 
down, and the materials removed; SL PauM 
Cathedral, the Nelson Cohinin in Trafalgar Square, 
and a few other buildings standing in *‘>^tary 
grandeur; hamlets scattered about here and there, 
and we have some idea of the havoc '^;hich has hej^ 
wrought. The walls of Old l>elhi 
abad have not been entirely removed, but of the, 
other four cities next to nothing remains to sho^y 
their limits- IMuch the same thing may he seen at 
Old Goa, where churches and monaster.es iwnd 
scatlercl about, with hardly a house at hind to 
shelter ft worshipper, 

It mav well he a^ked. “ Why d.d they abandon 
a city which had been surrounded by walls. 
therefure «ctire: why pull dovro those 
hiiild others not SO very far off? 

India still occupies the same site 
cupied for munv centuries; at least, the inhabtt 
ant. have hnl very slightly shifted their houses. 
The explanation of this will he attempted l^r. 
hut first let us consider the seven nt.es of Delh* 
in the order in which they were hutlt. 

If Hindu tradition is to be believed, the C' y o 
Indra-astha. sung of in the great Indian eptc. the 
“M^h^hamla. /- was situated on these plams; over 
the possession of this city were waged the wars, 
-s in such detail in that tremendous poem, 

Hh .l,icb A. •• TIM .(H.~. .nd 



6 THE SEi^m CtT!ES OF DULHt. 

the *' Aeitft’d ” of V'irgfJ arc pf small diinensions. 
Strange to say. this earliest city alsn is said to have 
been abandoned by the Pontius, headed by King 
Yudisthira; and their rea.Roti fufUtiiog so was that, 
one day. when the cover oi a dish svaa removed, the 
ting found on the food a fly. The ting saw in this 
intpertinence uf a smEtll insect a hint that the glnry 
had departed, and at once abandoned the city, to 
perish in the Himalayas. / The Hindus of Delhi have 
for years believed, and still bctlevc, that t!ie 
^ Purana -lCila " occupies the site of Indrajj^isthn ; 
, but on what facts this tradition may be founded 
cannot he stated. Mr-st writers on the subject of 
Delhi appear, if-somewhat douhtfitlEy, to have ac¬ 
cepted this tradition, althouglt rejecting the idea 
that tlie walla of “ Purana Kila ” hdnag to Hindu 
times, which they certainly do not. .-\t least one 
writer goes furtlicr, and accepts the modem tradi¬ 
tion that the N'igainhodh Ghat of the *' Mahabha* 
rata ” svas situated nut^tde the Mgamhodh Gate of 
Shflhjah,iiiabad, But there is every reason to 
believe that this site, not ao many centuries ago, 
was covered hy the waters of the Jumna. That 
the city of Indraprastha stood on the traditional 
site IS not altijgether impossible, but there is no sign 
to-day of such a city. The probable date of its 
foundation, u'htrever it raav liave stood, is 1450 
B.C. 

\\ ritten Hindu liiatory is practically notomds- 
teut, and wc are hosv in the epoch knouTi as the 
Iron .\ge. the deetls performed iti which arc not 
considered worthy of record. However there must 
have been a great deal of writing, hut mostly 
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on periahabk materials, id fact modem papeti 
in an Indian climate cannot be expected to 
last. Bifcli bark, bamboo chips, and palm leaves, 
were the materials nseil hut skins add parchment ^ 
were ritually impure- The nse of cotton doth ts ' 
mentioned by one of the historians of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. Paper was not introduced until the 
devcntli century.' All we have are certain inscrip- 
, tiotis on pillars or copper-plates, and these usually 
concern themselves only tvith relipiods matter s, 
such as the resolutions uf Buddhist councils, or 
grants of land to temples, Nevertheless with the 
aid of the various rock. Cave and pillar in.scriptions 
scattered alKiut India, an early Indian history has 
been pieced togeiher. and perhaps the closing of the 
gaps which exist will 1« pirssiWe at no distant 

The earliest mention of Delhi, as a city of that ) 
^'hatne, occurs in thc^songs of Hindu bards: there i* 
a legend, in one of these lays, of the site having 
hern nbandoned for 7^2 years before it was fe- 
peoplcd. We are told, from an inscription on the 
Iron Pillar, that " Ang, P»1 built Delhi in A.D, 10^*' 
.Aw^thcr inscription is attributed by Vincent Stnith 
to Chandra Gupta II Vtkramaditya (sun of power) 
circa 17'i Al).; the exact dale of his accession i» 
not known. Fahian. a Giitiese piljirrin.. visited India 
in the Tttgn ut this King, and notes the royal favour 
extended to Buddhist mrmasierics. But when we 
turn to ancient historians for light, we find them 

silent. , , 1 

The Greek historians, who took their accounts 

Irom those who accompaiiied Alcsamler the Great 


I 3 tbe sEysy artES op delhi. 

in .136 B.C, incntitin Afuttra, but not Beilii. or any 
name like it; tlie JiLstoriaiis were, it ii true, only 
able to Dt>t:iin ]iear$ar evidence, for Alexander was 
not able to march further than the Hj-phasis (ihe 
modem Bcas). littt this poe$ to show the unimpor- 
tatice of Delhi at that time. One sugtTestive re¬ 
mark by Arrian, who jjot hfs infortnation from 
hlejjasthencs. an AfJihavsatlear of Seleucus {the suc¬ 
cessor of Alexander} to Chandra Gupta. King; of 
Magodha or Beliar, rniiat be quoted; this has to 
do with the question of the abandonment of tradi- 
tinnal Indraprasthn. He says. " Such cities as are 
situated on the tianb? of rivers... .are built of wood, 
instead of sttme, so destructive are the heavy rains, 
which pour down, and the rivers also, when they 
overflow their fjarks and inundate the plains." k 
picture descriptive of modem Bengal, 

Between 190 and 15.1 B,C„ India was invaded 
hy Graecr^Bactrian armies, one under Menander. 
King of CihuJ and the Punjab, and mention b made 
of Muttra as one of the places taken, hot there b 
not a word of Delhi, although it must have lain in 
the route to the former place. Four Chinese pil- 
grin^^ visited India, hetw'een A.D, 405 and ®5. 
In visit the Buddhist shrines, among which theme 
at Muttra were prominent: hut there is not a single 
mention in their writings of Delhi. This, however, 
may prove ntily that Delhi was not a stronghold 
of Buddhism, for only those plate? find record. 
Nevertheless, the pilgrim flmen Tsang must have 
passed close to the site of Delhi, for he retraced 
his steps from Muttra to Thanesar, and. bad Delhi 
heeti a very Targe or important city, he would surely 
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have left icimc? tti-'lice '*f We liave accounts of 
India dating truTTi AAh ICKJO. when MaJiintsil 

ijf Ghazni invadeU the cinititry seventeen timesi, 
Tracked Kanauj and Muttra, atid uthet fitaces of 
importiincc^ and Hamilton &ayjb that the liistonaixs 
c^ Mahtmtd rtcofd a Kaja of Delhi in 1008 and the 
pint!tiering of the city m 1011. 

We ina>% the ref or e+ stirtnisc that Delhi was 
first vccnpied some where al>ont the year A.D- .'KWf 
that the city wajs afterwards al>atidoiieiK For scunc 
cause which we do not ktioWp and Shal it \v*as not 
repeopted until A.D. 1052. after the final retirement 
ot Mahmud of Ghazni. Anang Pal was a Toar, 
which trihe had hecri forced to leave Kanauj. which 
was sacked hy Mahmud i ]iossibly it w^as this forced 
Tnicratidrt which led him to think of Delhi as his new 
capital, He must, hoivever, have had a coosidcr- 
ablr force at his flisposah For Delhi Uy direct in the 
route of foreign invaders, the incursions of whom 
were f^till fresh in men^s mind^. although they had 
For the time heinp ceased. 

In Old Delhi the Tuar kings. Anang Pal and Ws 
Slide es^ors, feigned apparcnily nndistiifbed for a 
century, during which time they were able to build 
the city walls, and construct certain masonry dams 
and tanks, about eight miles to the sowth-east. It 
is true that the reputed dates isf the^c tatter vvorks 
would make their cfm.stniction date I mm about the 
middle of the eighth century , hut this may be ex¬ 
plained by a mistake in the era from which the 
dates are counted. In A-D. IISI there was an 
irruption of Chatihftn Rajputs, under Vlsala Devm 


! 10 the seven cmES of delhl 

of Ajttierc, who eonqiiertf) Delhi, but an arrjuige- 
iticnt was Come to. by which the Tuar sliould matrry 
a Chaiihaii princesa. aiirl their off spring be King of 
Delhi. VVe have evidence cf this Chauhan con¬ 
queror in an inscnpiion on the pillar of Asnka, 
. which stands in the iCotila of Firoie Shah, This 
inscription is dated A*D, 1164. and records the 
I power of \isala Dcvft, whose kingdom extended 

, from the Mmalaya mountains to the \^ndh 3 ‘a 

i! Range, bordering the Nerbudda River* 

j This Idng probalily was the grandfather of 

Prithwi Rajo. who bnitt the citadel of Lalkpt, in 
I Did Delhi, and who. aficj' once defeating the 

! Mahomedan invaders, in his turn met with adverse 

I fortune, being killed by them in im on the battle- 

_ field of Tilauri, between TJianesar and Karnal. And 

so Old Delhi passed mto" Mahomedan hands, and 
became the coital of the. invaders; here the first 
Mahomed an kings of India ascended the throne, 
and erected those monunieDts. prominent among 
. ^ which is the Kntb MJnar. We must presume that 

■ ' Delhi was then the most importam Hindu city, at 

1 all events in this part of India, fqr twetity-seven 
temples had been built within its limits. It was 
retained as their principal dty by the victorious 
Mahomedans. 

' A century later, the Confined area of Old Delhi 

■ was not able to accommoflatc the growing popula- 
ition. and suburbs stretched out into the plains to 
the north-east, A great horde of Moghals nriiv 
invaded India, penetrated as far as Delhi, and 
plundered the defenceless suburbs. AJa-ud-diu. 
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therefore, in UT03, bad to enlrctich hi* army at Siri 
to cover them. and. when the Moghals mi^d. he 
there constructed the second city. 

In A.D. U20, Tughlak Shah came to the throne, 
the whole of the princes of the previous dynasty 
having disappeared- He was a stern old warrior, 
Bccustonied to the coiistnnt attacks ol rneniies 
whom he had met in the frontier province, where 
he had been '‘ Warden of the Marches,” and he was 
not content with the com para dvdy low walls of 
Old Delivi, which gave less security than he con¬ 
sidered desirable. So he built a city, five miles to 
the east-ward, round a roclty hUl, which gave the 
isolation which he required. Rocky hills, however, 
do not give facilities for obtaining water, and. al¬ 
though reservoirs might store a certain amount for 
eracrgencies. nevertheless the inhabitants would 
prefer tu remain in the plains, where wells or tanks 
conid easier supply their wants- The traditioniil 
cause for the desertion of Tughinkabad is a curse 
’ uttered against the place by the saint Niaam-ud-dih* 
He was engaged, at the time of the huildiug of the 
city, in building hia ciwm dwelling, and the king 
wanted every mason available, at all events he for¬ 
bade them ID work for the saint The latter had 
to get them to work for him at night, but the king 
heard of it, and ordered that no oil should be sup¬ 
plied to him. This difficulty was got over by the 
use of his miraculous pfiwcrs, but the satnt wm# 
very much annoyed, and cursed the new city, 
Mav it remain deserted, or may it he a habitation 
for Guprs." said he; and in that state is TughluU- 
ahad to this day. 


’ 12 TUF. SEl'BX CITIES OF DELHI. 

i The large populatian, which reiided on the open 

plain betii-ecn Old Delhi and Siri. htis still in a 
Tcrj- insecure poaitiDn, and so Matiumed TughLIt, 
secoitd of the dynaatv. found it necessary to coti- 
I struct walls to join up the two cities oti cither side : 

, thus was made the fourtli city. Tahanpt»%nti 

When Firoze Shah had firmly seated hinisetf on 
the throne, in succession to Maliunied Tughhtk. he 
t also constructed a dty, Ftrozabad, four or five miles 
I to the north-east of SirT, iirT3<4: The ejcact extent 
of this dty is not qiilte eertam, but it coshered a 
portion of the modem city, and perhaps had a 
luhiirb extending up to and round the Rtdge. to 
the north. 

After the MoghaJ conquestr Humayun built the 
fPurana Kila in 1534, When he was turned out, 
Sber Shah, nr his son Islam, built the walls of a 
> sixth dty. which occupied a part only uF FirozaliaiL 
Only a few hundred feet of the walls of lUb city 
remain, and even that share length is considered 
by some not to have belonged to the outer wall 3 
at all 

, Finally, the .seventh, and last, city was built in 
|164fl by Shah Jahan, the third great Moghal 
emperor, who pulled down what was left of Firoi- 
abad, and of the walls of Sher Shah's city, to build 
• the walls of his own. No doubt the nobles followed 
suit, and quarried a great quantity of the stone 
Walls for their ovvn houses, and the greater part uf 
those walls have gone. 

Jvi we have traced, in dironological order, the 
seven cities of Delh[. WTiat were the reasons which 
indoeed these monarehs to boiid new dries, instead 
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□( being content with the v\all5 of the first, ex¬ 
tended, if neces.^a«, to contain a larger popuktion? 
In anawer. we may quote an Indian proverb, 
things make a city—Daria, Badal, Badshab. That 
is IQ sajt a river, rain-bringing clouds, or an 
emperor (who can enforce his svisUes), Iwo o 
these three causes ewphasiiee the neceisity for 
water, without large quantitki of w'hich lite »n a 
Lot conntrj' would soon become unendurable- The 
storage of rain-water in tanks may prove sufficient 
it.r -ordmarj' purtmses, but the river comes first in 
the estimation of the Hindu, because it ts sacred, 
and in it he must bathe on festival days. All the 
creal cities of Hindustan arc situated on the banks 
of a river; Muttra, Kanaui, Allahabad, and Benares 
are examples. It is, tlierefure. suggested tlmi it 
was found necessary' to move the cities of flkllu 
to the north-cast, to follow the Jumna river which 
once flowed not so very* far from Old Delhi, but 
has graduallv set further and further cast, a pro¬ 
cess which is going on to-day, the extent of ivh.ch 
has been corsiikrable. even dtmug the last century. 
In Datitell's “Oriental Scenery'published in HW. 
there is a plate, showing the river dose up to the 
Kudsia Bagb; now. even during the rainy sewon, 
it flows at a considerable distance. 

Tlie rivers of N'orthem India, in comparison 
with which the Thames Ls a mere rivulet, flow 
through plains of sand and silt, and wander very 
corsiderahly. It is a matter of diffitnlty to keep 
them in their courses, and to prevent their leaving 
the large railwav-hridges high and drj- and finding 
a new cottrse elsewhere. The soil i* quite powefle.*ss 
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to resist the i;uttin(f of the river. Jn the cold 
weather, the volutne of water is cd to pa ra lively 
small, and the river is unwilling to give itself un- 
.ncccssary trouble in cutting its baofcs. but follows 
a tneaBdcring c^rse. loop following loop. This 
Condition of ^uiei is yc.irlj’ disturbed. As the 
summer heats melt the snows, the river begins to 
rise, and to spread itself over the spits, or spurs 
which jut out at each bend. Swing still further, it 
covers them entirely, and the channel hccomes. it 
may he. a mile wide. Then come the rains anti a 
flood comes down, invading a still greater area. 

Now, while tile river Js in flood, it flows in a 
straight course anti hi short cuts across its limps. 
At the lower end of each -.lujirt cut there is a sudden 
drop in the bed. and a greater velocitj, the result 
of which w the crDaion of the alfuvial mud to such 
an extent that one or other prcijecting spur (now 
under waterj may be cut right through, and the 
mam channel of the river entirely altered. The 
nver. as it subsides, resumes % meandering course 
hut in order to do so has to change its course for 
nnles. In the course of centuries there is scarcelv 
an acre within the vailey limits which will not 
sooner or later, be eroded quite avvav. and jn turn 

rc- formed. 

\Ve may autmi.sc that this state of affuirs 
Jumtia volley, near Delhi’, atid that 
the httbiiity of the plains to he flooded caused the 

„r Old Delhi «, chce . ,i« hi, d.v „„ 

Ihit. i( I„dnipn,tha ira, f™.„d,d hm. the rive'e 
flowed west of its present course, and that gradu- 
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ally it took a more easterly course, encraac^fl 
little by Httk, and swept the city away. The 
possible date of the foundivtion of that city was 
three thousand three hundred years ago, The 
ittflucitce of the Ridge may not Imve been so great 
on !i broader river. Nowadays the Jumna alters 
course very slightly indeed. It is tufijed to the 
ea^t bv the fort nf !>allmEnrh, and by the modern 
citv, built on ground which centuries ago was at 
a much lower level, and not safe from flt>od. The 
•txtensive felling of Himalayan forests msy have 
caused a diminution of the precipitation of ram; 
the withdrawal by great canals has rendered the 
river usuallv powerless. Yet In t'«4 the Jumna 
came dowm'in great flood, almost reaching the 
girders ofthe raDway bridge, and inundating ground 
Thought tP he quite secure at Delhi. Muttra and 

History and observation both suggest that the 
course nf the river has altered within the last few 
centuries, Turkman Shah, the s4int. is said to have 
Ib-ed and to have been buried on the hanks ot the 
I river and the Queen Rkiyat xvas Imned m 1-40 
, on the river-bank. The graves of both are near 
Uhe Turkman Gate, far from the river in its present 
W Mubarik Shah founded an incomplete Bty on 
thr l^ank, was buHefl witliin it. His tonib 
no! far from a ravine, nnw partly filled by the . ew 
Capital, and which starts between the JVjmerj and 
Turkman gates of the mode™ ci^: looks ex¬ 

tremely like an old hend of the nver Finch, who 
saw Delhi fn January. 1611. calls this spanned 

by the " Batah Palah ’’ bridge, near Niram-ud-din s 
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shrine, tin “arm of the Jnmnd." In 167S, 250 
Eajiiuli held this agatnitt pursuers for a 

whole dflj'j so that the ravine cannot have been 
fordahle nml this was in July. Then, ajjain, the 
ravine tvhicli runs near the walls oi iJie enclosure 
of Koshan Chiratfh Delh i, tuay be part of an old 
chatincL The walls of Old Delhi, where they cross 
Kiitb l^oaif, appear tn fallntv an nld river-bank. 
There is a tradittim that a Hiiirlu Icing built the 
Kutb Minar in order to enable his daughter to see 
the receding river daily without the trouble of 
taking a fatiguing juumey. To show the effect of 
the canals on the river, it is t.n record that the 
reopening of the canai of Firoze Shah, about 1820. 
caused the fhvjd-level at Muttra to foil two feet' 
Whatever inHucnce the “Darin" had on the 
shifting of the cities of Delhi, one by one to the 
north-east, there has certainly been a great change 
in the chmattc criinlitions, so that the well* in < dd 
Delhi have almost dried up. the tanks and reservoirs 
are never now filled, and it would l»e impassihfe for 
a large population to i^ist within the walls. The 
Hindu pn.yerh thij.s is justified; and it was probably 
the vagaries of the river, and the lailure of the 
c]Gtid>i to {»ur down iheir waters, rather than the 
rapni^ of emperorsi which have been tbe causes 
of the con struct ion of s<t many cities, 

-"Another reason for the fitness of Delhi for the 
site of cities is tbe existence of a good building 
stone The hills, which Tie to the west of the 
Jumna Valley, continuing in the Ridge to its 
nofThem-most point, arc of volcanic character, and 
are an offshoot of the Aravahi range, which joios 
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tbr X’iiidhya rangt? on the tiorthtrrti hank of the 
Ntrbuilda Elver ITiosc hUh fhereferre arc the 
nOTtliern-nn^st outiM>it of the true Indian PcniUBula^ 
fiurth ot wliich in prehistoric titncs there was a 
irrrat seiL The Himalayas anil the ranj^^ea uti the 
North We?tt Hronttrr have been heaved up out of 
this sea, and are cmuparaiivcly modern. Delhi 
hfuever h on an ancient bulwark. 

Great changres tio donht have taken placc- 
Somc years a^o it was suggested that the Brals- 
maputra once flowed up the valley of the Ganges 
and rounded the promDiitorv of Delhi to fall into 
the Atabiaji Sea. The writer claimed thM the 
Brahma put ra afterwards cut through into the Bay 
□i Bengal, and the Ganges or Jumna, from being 
a short lributaiy\ assumed its patent";^ course. 
Those acViuamted with t4>ndJtioiis in Bengal know 
that large rivers (indeed the Brahmaputra ilselfl 
have changed their junctions and courses consider- 
ably in historir times, and they nrr not disposed to 
con^^ider the theory altogether faiitasdc- Possthty 
Indraptastlia ’ivas swept away in the great disturb¬ 
ance., which followed this alteration. 

The architecture of Drthl is naturally most 
inte resling- The earliest features are Hindu, in 
ornamentation and the inclusion of sculptures of 
I he human form, showdnit a high form of art in 
the twelfth century. The Hindu archhect however 
had not arrived at the knowledge of the forces act¬ 
ing in the dome and the arch. Being Eajputs they 
knew of the great deposits o^ red and white ^and- 
sttitie. capable at being Split Up into excellent slabs, 
and knew of the marble deposits at Makrana. They 
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U5cfi thcs^e slabs to corbrl out archer, or lai- across 
corners, but the domes ^vere forjiied oiily by 
plastering to n semi-spherieal exterior. 

Dnmes are a very proininenE feature in both 
Hindu and Mahomednn arcl^ittectitre: it is at times 
doubtful whether they sunnount a mosque^ or a 
tomb, or even a Hindu temple. The two latter 
have each otic dottle, a pyramidal orte in the case 
of the temple, hixi a mosque has ^witli very rare 
exceptions J three or niore iU mes. A Hindu temple 
is also distinguishable hv the fact that a small flag 
on a hamljoD pole flies over it. 

The early Mafaoniedan kings made much use of 
Hindu art^ hut by degreei? sculpture was discour¬ 
aged and ortiamcutatTOn reduced, the monuments 
became sombre and stem, until the tolerance of 
Akhar, aided by hia marriage with a Rajput prin- 
ccssp caused a renaissance of Hindu arclutecture 
ami ornamentation, but not of sculpture. Foreign 
Intercourse introduced the Horen Hue art of julay^. 
and all these features, which had developed at 
Falehpur Sikri and Agra, were brought to Delhi hy 
Shahjahati. This was the climax, for the decline 
nf the Moghal powder did not enable money to be 
spent on monutnents, nntil the Oritish had raised 
the fortunes of India to a point where a large ex¬ 
penditure on the building of a new GapitHl could be 
faced, and autboiised by an elected Legislature. 
Again there has been/a combination of Hindu 
li^Iahotnediui omamentation with Western architec¬ 
ture and town planning, but the eighth city la not 
yei ” abad ” inhabited. 


CHAPTER H. 

OLD DElill. 

Map af SfVfa Cititjt pas/t S?. 

Tlie Ime of the walls of Old Delhi erosse# the 
Kulb road near mile tm- They are twenty-eisrht 
\o thirty feet in thickness, and about swty fe« 1ti 
height above the ditch which snrrounds them; the 
bastions are frcni sixty to a hundred feet in dm- 
meter ; the intermediate towers are forty-five feet 
in diameter at the top, and well splayed out at the 
hottum* We are informed by Timur, in his 
Meraoira. that there used to be ten gates. From 
Adham Khan's tcimbaa a starting-point, near which 
iS“onc of the smaller gates, the wall can easily he 
traced in a fair atatt of preservation, past the Ban- 
jit (or Ghazni} Gate to the Fateh B«rj at the corner, 
and thence to the Suhan Borj, where tlie high wall 
ends abriiptlv. A little beyond this was the iMihati 
Gate, and fVom aljoat this point the ruins of n 
straight retrenched wall nm across to Adham 
Khan's tomb. It has been suggested that these 
walla enclosed the citadel ni Rai Pithora, or Prithwi 
Raja, the King of Delhi, who lost his life lighting 
agitinst the Mahomedan invaders in 1193. iVe 
have reason let Iwlicve that the western wall was 
raised, and that outer defences were added to it, 
by the conquerors, w*lio were determined that their 
foes should have ereater difficulty in entering the 
city than they themselves had experienced, 
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AU'Uci-din known tn have either stren^fthenccl 
the defences or ttf have built n«v' walls about UIO; 
perhaps to him may be ascribed the construction 
of a further Jeti^h of citadel vvajJ, which was made 
from tile Sohan Ckle, across the Kucb Road, as far 
a> the roaiTTo Tiighliikabad; niciSt Of this section 
has now disappeared. 

The outer additioo to the walls took off from 
the F«eh Burj of the citadel, and ran to the cor¬ 
ner. afterTrards joined to Stri by the walJ of 
Jahanpatiaht thence the wall of Old Delhi ran east, 
crossed Hie road, and w'as continued to the corner 
where the other wall of Jahaiipariah afterwards 
joined It. In this wall, which thus divided the tw'o 
cities, were three gates; dose to the junction w'as 
a postern leading to the Hauz Rani, now surrounded 
by a grove of trees. 

Between this postern and the road to Tugh- 
lukabad stood the Budaon Gate, from w'hicTiV in¬ 
wards. ran a street, which was the gfreat bazar, 
like the Chandni Chouk of modern Delhi. In the 
plain, before this gate, captives were trodden t- 
death by elephants, or put to the sword, and pjlcj. 
of skulls were erected here. At this gate al.so 
justice was administered. A manuscript was dis¬ 
covered during ejtcavtttions here purporting to 
show that an idol captnred in the sack of Bhijsa 
was hiimed here by Ala-ud-din, A great reservoir 
was afterwards made cm this side, some two miles 
long hy one mile wide, and this was surrounded hv 
pleasure-gardens; the water was prohahly held up 
by the wall of Jahanpanah, which was made or 
an carthem embankment. The old wail ejctended 
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for scinie distance beyond the Tughlukabad Road, 
and then turned to the Jamali Masjid, and so back 
lo Adhatti Khans tomb; in this section tt-ere the 
twu remaining gates. 

Outside the dt}„ to the n est, still stand the 
ruins of an Idgah; all rouml this, as is the case on 
the west of modern Delhi, were numerous graves 
of the Mahomed an inhahitants. and of thofe who 
•were slain in the frequent battles and skirmishes 
on the plains to the north. Within the walls once 
stood palaces which have disappeared. We hear 
of the Kasr Safed (the WTnte Palace, perhaps of 
marble), where Jalahud-din ascended the throne, 
the Turquoise ftnd Green Palaces ( which may liave 
been Ijehitid the mosque J. the Btacfc Pavilion and 
the Red Palace, built by Balhan. These were des¬ 
troyed in the sack which followed tbc victory of 
Timur, 

Kutb Minae,— ^.XUhougli this is >oitietinici 
snpiK.sed to have been built as the minaret of the 
moiciue, close to which it stands, yet it is more 
probable that it is a monument of Victory, to 
record the Malmtnedau conquest. It was started 
by Kutb-ud-din I-bak. while he was yet viceroy 
ni Mahomed ot Glmr. whose favourite slave and 
general he was. and after whose death he assumed 
the sovereignty of India, and was independent of 
Mahomed's siiccewors. Shams-ud-din .AkamsK 
the slave and successor of Kutb-«d-din. completed 
the minar. and Ala-ud-din is said to hare cased it 
in sandstone. Firoze Shah repaired or rebuilt the 
two top stories, after the minar had been struck 
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by lightning, in 1360, ^l^d it was probably he who 
introduced the inarblev LTglitning" again struck 
and injured the minnr in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, 
who rePtored it in ISG^hI After that time si docs 
pot seem to have received any attetitson until early 
in the Titnctct^ulh century, when ft was in a terribly 
dilapidated condition as the result oi earthquakes 
tn 1702, and a^iin in 10OJ. Tti 1828, Major Tiobert 
Smith, of the Bengal Engineers, ivas appointed to 
repair this mcnunient, and spent seventeen thotis- 
and rufices in doing so, pari ot which sntn was 
waiitcd in making a top ornament; some five tbous- 
and rupees, in addition, were spent in the repair of 
the tnosr.[ue and surrounding buildings. The tvork 

weE done, for an earthquake occurred 'm 182?), 
SGtiii after ihe repairs were ci-nii|>!eted, but dirt no 
datnage; the tower zUo successfully wdthstriod ihe 
earthquake of IWSi 

The tow^er is over 230 feet in height, hut feet 
and mches^onvey little impression of height, which 
can beat he gauged by comparison with familiar 
objects. It is nearly eighty feet higher than the 
Nelson Cohifnri in Trafalgar Square: if erected on 
the floor of SL Paul’s Cathedral, a few feet would 
projecl into the lantern of the dumr. 

FclII tires worthy of notice arc bands of writing 
around, the Carved flulijig^s, carried in varied design 
through three sLuries, and the designs of the carv¬ 
ings on the underside of the baJIconlcs. 

The red sandstone, s%htli ivhich it is faced, can¬ 
not be obtained nearer than Agra. The marble in 
the two topmost i^lorics w^as, probably, a later 
addition, in the time of Flroze Shah* and came 
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from MakraiWf liundrcds nf tnil« These 

facts niav give sonae idea tif the cost of t is ge*!! 

monutncTit, ^ -ir 

The top ornanieijt, d«5igtifd by Major 

Smith, from the report of the villagers as to the 
original form, was an extraordinary structure- 
V^'hnt retnains of it is not so bad, but he put over 
the flat roof of the red jandstooe parthtni a false 
'dome of wood, and- surmounting 
intended to fly the flag of the King of Dejlbi- 
detail at once attracted the notice of the Cow run r- 
Gencrah Lord WilUatn Bertinck. and he directed 
the wooden part to be taken down. The octagonal 
stone pavilion was removed, by the 
Lord Hardinge, m 1S48; it is said that the Delhi 
jewellers had fashianed salt and pepper cruets iu 
the shape of the restored dutiar. and bad thus 
brought the open pavilion into some ndi cole, 

A great deal has Irfen written in speculation 
a, lo what the orif^ial form of the lop of the 
tniuar reall- was; there has been mention of a 
ham-like ornament, which one drawing to 

confirm, but this looks rather like a fanc.ftd nn- 
pression of the artist 

Smith, as we have seen, claimed that hr had 
rertored. rtilher than re-dcsigned. the top. But it 
seems most probable (and a view m Dan.ell s 
« Oriental Scenery " confirms this] that there wa. 

^ simple lantern and cupola, with four, 
windows. The architecture nf “ 

Firoze Shah, or that of Sikatidar l^i, dues not 
suggest anything more ambitious than th.^ ^ 
though It is not im|»ssib1e that a pavilion of Hindu 
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Jcfcigti surra Dunttd tlie towtr, whtn it was £rsl 
constructed Tlse fneraory of the oldcsi inhabitant, 
at the time of Major Sraith^s repairs, could not^ 
however, have extended so far back as this. 

The minar is 47 feet in diaraeter at the 
bottom, anti 9 feet only at the t^jp. It is divided 
into five stories by four balconies, the undersides 
of which are most beautifully carded in a desij^ 
which recalls the " stalactite " stucco arches at the 
Alhambra in Granada. The red sandstone balus¬ 
trades were substituted by Major Smith for the 
haitlenrients which once encErcled each balcony. 
The first wtCfty is 95 feet high, with altemate semi¬ 
circular and angular fltiting'i; the seccrad and third 
jitoriesare 51 and 41 feet in height respectively, the 
fluting.':, in thr one being sctnlcircijlar, fn the olhcr 
angular; while the last two stpties arc 25 and 22 
feel high, and have no fintings at alL Round the 
tower are carrtrl Tuoulrtings, containing the names 
anil praises of the builder, Ktitb-ud-din, and of bis 
master, Mahomed of Ghor, with texts of the Koraji 
and the ninety-tiTnc names of Allah, all written in 
the Kane character. 

The name may hi* derived from that of the 
founder, or the lofty tower may have been mn- 
sidered the** pole of the earth** fKuth). 

Such a magnificent monument has, of course, 
been ctaimed by the Hindus, as the worts of one 
of their rajai. Hh daughten ii i^i said, was m 
ptMtis. that each morning, before taking her food, 
'^he u ished to go to^he river lo perform her ablu- 
t if ins, amh after the custom nf Hfndn kd-es, £p 
mn-isteti with Tvater her lucky neck-Qrnaraent, 
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ctimposed uf iitnc fJiffetctit stones. Bui tke journey 
became verv tedious, as ihc river receded, and at 
last tlie persuatled her to be content with a 

sicbt oi the fiver, snd therefore built this tower to 
enable her to tie, so. Mr. Beglar, assistent to Sir 
A. Cunnitn^hi^iTi. contctidccl tliat the minar really 
had a Hindu nrigin, declaring that only Hicdus, 
with their proficiency in mat hematics, could have 
designed such a structure: he sought to confirm hit 
theon- bv working out a series of measurements, 
to which^ndeed many of the measurements of the 
minar conform rather closely, Moreover, the base 
of the minor is at the level of the foundations of 
the Himiir temple which wi« afterwards altered 
into a mojqiie. Some of the raouldefl bands of 
stone found tbe minor hove beeo deeply cut. which 
Mr Bcglar suggests was clone after erasiitg: some 
original carvings to which the Mabamedsns ob¬ 
jected. Norte of these argumems show that the 
Mab.imednns did not employ Hindus tn driign and 
build the minar. 

Sir A. Cunningham mentions some marks and 
an inscHiJlion on the south fate of (he plinth, 
indicating the plumt^Une, but these have disap¬ 
peared since his time, or, at least, have become 
verv faiitt. and cannot be ideritified. 

Alai Darwaaa, or Gale.— This was the work of 
Ala-ud-din Khijji. in 1310. and is the entrance gate 
to the mosque, as enlarged by that tnonarcb: steps 
lead up from a ravine, which has become much 
silted up. This is an example of the bcantifitl 
ornamentation, in which the early hlahomedati 
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nilcr^ deJiglitctl, but whitti gave way later to 
severe: designs. The blending of marble and red 
snEidsttme in the exterior decoration, the pierced 
sereens to the windowa^ the diaper pattern snaidtr, 
all remind one of the decoration of the palace of 
the Alhambra at Granada, built over a qenturj' later 
But, while the Moora had io be content %vith stucco, 
the work here !.s in stone, and very nviich nuire 
effective. 

In 1&2S this gateway waa in a s^ad state of 
decay, hut it was then attended to. and the upper 
part of the exterior built up and plastered over.; 
this naturally rather spoils the effect. The inside 
is as heaiititul as ever^ although some of the sand¬ 
stone is flaking away with age. The diaper oma- 
mem at ion ceases abruptly at the leveJ of the com¬ 
mencement of the dome, Imt this leads the eye to 
not ice the very effective pcndeiitiTe arc] its by which 
the corners are spanned and the square building is 
brought to an octagonal shapes thest arches arc 
of a horseshoe form. At the angles of ihe octagrin 
are hrackets* which support the next course (which 
is circular) where it projects inwards, and thus 
the square is brought to a circle u! a diameter oE 
thirty-three feet* The walls are eleven feet in 
thickness. 

Tomb of the Imam Zamuu —L lo&e to the gate 
15 the srjiiare tomb fit the Iman^ Zamh; this dates 
from the middle of the sixivemh ceritur>^ and ivas 
possiljly cnpied frotu other toinba of similar design, 
which may tw found on the platiia witbin the limits 
of Jahjsnpanah. 
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It « intcTesting to notice what measures were 
aHt>pted in fnTming the circular dotnc above this 
square building- Here the octagon is fortned by 
lintels acrtjss tbt corners of the main walls, and 
outside of the dome, up to the carnite, is octagonal, 
instead of a circular dome starting from a stiuare 
■ roof, as lti the case of the gateway, nctngon 

inside becomes a sixteen-sided fij^ure in the next 
course, and brackets at the corners of this support 
the circle. This arrangement is rather a pleasing 
one. Other points of mterest here are a svestera 
prayer-niche and the surrminding drip-atonc, which 
is carved in the shape of prayer-carpets, arranged 
side by side. 

The Imam Zamtn was Mahomed Ali Mashadi, 
vulgarly called Husain “Pai Miiiar" ur Husain who 
lived at the foot of the minar. He came here from 
Tons in Persia, resided in Dellii for many years, 
and died in A.D. 1537. 

Kuwwat-ul'talwn Moaque,— The meaning ai 
this name is “The Might of Islam,' a lilting name 
for a mosque which u'as built by conquerors. It. 
quite certainly, occupies the same platform on 
which’ stood a Hindu temple, one of the twenty- 
seven which were despoiled by the Mahotnedniis of 
their pillars, to form the colonnades, and the mos¬ 
que at the W'estem end of the court. It is possible 
that the mosque tvas part of (he original temple, 
but, if .to, only the outer viails and the eastern steps 
were left in position. Carved tiands mu all around 
the platform, and the Iron Pillar rests on the 
original floor, overlaid by the Maliomedana with 
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two thkkiiesses uf stont iq the mosqu* and* 
cloisters. For some unexplainable reason UT^yleid* 
three layers of stones in the eourtp ’whicH causci 
the drainage to nm towards the cloisters—a most 
inconvenient arrangement. 

Tlie dome over the entrance, itnd the others m 
ihc colDTinades, are quhe diiTerent to the modcra' 
dome, Avhich^ if rut through the ctntrej would 
bricks or cut stones^ the sides of which point to a 
common centre. Exxt here there is a. different nr' 
rangement: caeh ring of stones has been pliced 
horizontalU' o%'er the top oF that below it, and 
brought in a little in decreasing circles^ the stability 
depending on the outer edge of the ring being ade¬ 
quately weighted- This idea is purely HuidUp fo^ 
they did nut know the principle of the ordinary 
arch until they were taught by their conquerdti. 
Even they disliked it, saying that " an arch never 
bleeps,” thereby unconsciously repeating what was 
writteB by Paul the Silentiary. deferring tP 
Anthemins, the architect vi Santa Sophia (532-557) 
he wrote ** He gave to the walls stretigth to resiit 
the pushing orches* which w ere like active demoUBn” 

These colonnade;} have been much admired^ ami 
justly so, hut the credit for them betongs rathrr 
to the Hindus than to the Mahomedans, who merely 
reiir ranged the pillars and roof a ^ The pillars 
well carved, although not in such rcHtf aa those ^.t 
the Jatn Temple of Dilwara nu Mount Ahn. Tht 
figurejs have been much damaged by the bigoted 
hf n homed an s. but the conventionalized leopard*" 
heads ^hnu^ to what ideas o-f art the Hindus had 
attained m the eleventh ccnttiry (if not caTlieT)^ 
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there is a little picture of a cow TicJting her calf, 
while it drags at her udders, most faithful to life. 

Inm Pillar.— The exact age of this rimnfclloua 
monument is a matter for cunsiderable spcciimtioti, 
but there ts an inscription on it in a language not 
now in use. which was current bcUveen the third 
and sixth centuries of the Christian eras. ITiia 
•inscription records the erectiuti of a pillar ihut not 
the place or date of doing so) by s fciftgi w’hose 
name is read Chandra, and is supposed by \ incent 
Smith to lie Chandra Gupta H Vikramadilya. who 
reigned about A.D. 375 and was a votary of Vishnu. 
It is rather ciiriotis that this \aishnavite king 
flourished here, not ninety miles from Muttra, then 
a stronghold of Buddhism | but Buddha taught 
reverence to Brahmins, so that tDleration uras the 
order of those days. To Mr. James Prinsep is due 
thr credit of deciphering this ftocient inscription. 
There is also inscribed qu the pillar the record of 
the huildirtg, or rebuilding, of Delhi by Aoang Pal. in 
A.D. 1052, and some five later inscriplions of little 
interest. There was probably once some figure on 
the top of the pillar, or it may be that one of the 
four objects sacred to Vishnu crowned it: if so. it 
might be either a discus or a conch shell. 

It is a mystery how the Hindus were able to 
forge this pillar, twenty-four feet long and weigh* 
ing six tons, of a metal the purity of which is very 
great, nr it wotihl have rusted almost away in all 
these centuries. There is no deposit of iron or* 
in the neighhotirhood. Tt probably was made in 
Orissa where, near Puri, there are in be found 
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BimiJar large forgmgs, atij ati iminense amnunt of 
patienc tii’urk have been necessary. It is verv 
nrarfy ICO per cent pure jron, as well as can he 
judged from a small sample. A dent made by a 
cannon-ball fired at it, so tradUfon says, by GhiiLiiti 
Kadir^ shows that the workmanship is gootj^ fur the 
blow was only sufndent to crack the pillar. 

Great Arcfiei,— -There is a point of intereflt' 
ahrujt these arches, which (ortjicd the facade of the 
tnosque^ The courses are horiiontaL and the arch 
is harmed by shaping' the inner edges oF each 
cotirse; but the back of the arch shows iliat the 
idcck of the true arch had begun to be explained to 
the IJindu masons, for p^omc of the Fitones are cut 
so a& to take a certain amotint of thruj^t. The 
, great ruin of these arches is probably due to their 
instability, although the gradual disiittegration of 
the stone has been a contfilmtorv CJmsc^ The 
central arch foiiy^-threc feet high, and was 
restored by the orders of Lord Mayo, Viceroy of 
India from 1869 to JS72, in which year tie felt by 
an assassin's hand in the Andaman fslaniffi!, the 
penal settlement of India, to which offenders are 
transported across the '' Black water/" 

Hehifii'l the line of arches used to be the cov'cred 
mopqne, but only a few' pillars remain, supported 
by V'arioiis expedieins ; the kibEah-gah " or place 
turned to at prayer, ha.^ completely disappeared and 
a path runs over the site^ Behind this have been 
excavated snme tiirquntse-cobnred tiJes, and it is 
■upposed that here stood the Blue Palace ” of ati 
early Mahomedan king 
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Tomb of Allwiih.— A detour to the T^ghl leads 
to the tomb of Shams-Ud-dio Altamsh, second 
Mahomedan king of India, who died in 12K: there 
is no other Maiisoleiun in India of earUtr date. 

The carving of the interior is wonderfuit tmd in 
very much the s,\tne style as that of the work on 
tlie great arches; it was probably canned out by 
the same artisans, or by their pupils. A tnple 
’prayer-ntebe on the west is speeiatly beautiful, but 
marble, cannot have been considered of great 
account in those days, for traces of painting are 
still clear on the carving at the top. 

It is unfortunate that this has no roof, for 
then some idea could have been formed as to how 
far Hindu masons had priigresscd in forty years 
under tlic tuition of Mahomediiti architects. But 
the pendentive arches nt the comers arc ot tire 
‘■horizontal’' type, so that it seems imlihcly that 
a dome could have Wtl succMsfully attempted. 
The square Itas. however, 1««i brought to a circle J 
of twcnlv-eiglit feet, ami several circular stones 
have been put in place. Some have orgu^ trem 
thiir Ihut a ctoitic once crowncrl it. Aitamsh died m 
12.^6. and tTunblou'ii tTtne& folloTved, wbicti tn^y have 
been the cause of the work having been abandoned; 
had there fmen a dome, its faH w«>«ld htive injured 
the rrnotaph of the king, which docs not appear to , 
have sustained any damage. 

\ close study of the interior decoratinn and | 
urdutecture of this mnnsolei.m will, at every step, - 
cause renewed admiration at the whole conception 
of the work, the skill, and the resource of the !tmg^ 
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forgotten arcliittct. Tlie exterior is quite plain, 
and the ivaJJs are seven and a half feet in tliick- 
ness. 

Alai Minar..— To the north of the tomh of 
Altamsh are the remains of piers intended to sup¬ 
port arches, in continuation of those previouilj- 
built j the second unhnished njinar rt-as to hare been 
the companion to the Kutb Minar. but nf douMe 
the diameter, and higih in proportion, Tlie ruins 
of it are only jq far interesting as to show how 
the latter was constructei 


Tomb of Adhom ^on.— The tomb of AdJiam 
Khan stands on the line of the walls of Old Delhi. 

Adham Khan was a foster-brother of the Great 
Ah bar, 

The bttilding is oetagntial with an exterior 
colonnade; sloping minarets buttress the corners, 
and are continued above. It is not in the least of 
the t^^-pe common in the sixteenth century, when 
It rvas built, hut rather belongs to the stvfe of a 
hundred years previously; it may have been Che 
tomb of one of Ailham Khan's ancestors. In the 
(hktfnefts of the walla f»elow the dome is a sort of 
]ab»rjnth, 

y Shrine of Kulb-ud-din Bukhtier KaltL— This is 
situated in the village of Mahrauli. The saint, 
commonly called the Kutb Sahih, came from Ush 
to Delhi very aonn after the conquest of this place 
by his namesahe. the general of Mahomed of Ghor; 
here he hved. near the Jamali Masjid, for over half 

the reign of 

timsb. i^ho ts said himself to have performed the 
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fa„eral Yet h« rt^ai^d com- 

p^ativcly neglected, until one Khal.l-«11» Khar 

built an codQsuTC wall m 1S41. . 

that hisianctity preserved his ^*'*'’* 
marauders and the Mcwatis, then Hmdn, ^0 
occupy the country to the south. TTie n^t 
-■ kaS " was given to him because he was 
to live on small cakes of that name, which fell, 
'^like manna of old. from heaven, li 

Itc excursions were made to this shnne from 

may be so styled. On the left ii the back 

the with the grave of an 

yf the mosque of the ^ 

unimportant or open well, 

joining court, m w interest, near 

there are two graves One of these 

the steps g Rphilla Pathan: the other 

is that of . 1 y, j„„. Ghttlam Kadif. whu 

• is reputed to l« ths ^^h 

put out the e.ies of h 

but it does not sc l,e„, that 

’V-DaiT" s-«>“tK>dyh foster-mother 

ai Dai-Jt. 1 entrance-gate, as one 

. ii„ the tomb of Mohtamid Khan, 
emerges, separated from the en- 

If ff" ^ “■' 'f °‘ 
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this path h the tfntfance to the Moti Masjid, a 
musque of no particular interest, bailt in 17D9* 
Beyond this mosque is an enclosure, m which are 
btiHcd three of the later Moghal hing^s—Akbar 
Shah 11, Shah Alam, and Shah Alara Bahadur Shah, 
the successor of Aurang^eb. Between the grayes 
of the twn Jagt is a space, which was desrtined for 
the body of Bahadur Shah+ who lies far aivay in 
l^angoun. And this exhausits all that is of aii>^ 
interest, Posaibl^- some of the graves contain the 
bones of men who fell on the plains^ towards 
Safdar Jaiig^s tomb, either in the first conquest by 
Ktitb-ud-dm, or when Timur defeated Mahomed 
Shah, Or in repeUing invaders; from the north at 
other times, 

Gose by this group of bnilditigs is the family 
cemeterv- of the nawabs oE Jhajjar, the last of 
whom w^as executed for cpmpJidty in the Mutiny 
dE 1857; his brwly w'as disposed of elsewhere, 

Shuisi Talali Mo«[Uv otherwise Aulia Masjid, 
is Just South of Mahrauli village. Tradition attri¬ 
butes its eTectLon to three saints, of Avhom Kutb- 
ud-din Kaki was one. 

Jamiit M«ijid,— This mosque is said ta have 
been hulk on rhe platfortn of the dwelling of the 
aaint Ktitb-ud-din, and the tvhole village is f-aid to 
be as old as the fort of Hai Pkhora. The moisque 
was attached to the tomb of Shaikh Paaktilla, nr 
Jamal Khan* a celebrated poett who wrote under 
the nom-ric-plume of Jamali, and died in A^D* 1535. 
His mans oleum, once his dwelling-pluce, is well 
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built, with tlk ornamentation, itid hai two verier 
of the poet 10scribed v^nlhin. 


Tomb of SalUn Ch*rt— Some three Jo 
the west of Old I>elhl, in MaJikpor 
the Umits of MahipalpurJ, is the tomb 
Fateh Mahomed, son of Altsmsh, who i* 
Bengal in A.D. 1229. The term “Sultan Gharu 

given to the tomb by the common ^7 

the “Cave King," It » a cunons octagonal 

structure, sunk in the middle of a raised 
so that the roof is attained by a few ^ 

It is possible that a ^me, 

mav have been covered b> a Come 

tmh « tho.t in th. Kntb Mos,n., W 

L,hori.». cnnsid« .Hn b«Mi;j <» 

have bcEtt buned withm it, Gose by a ^ 

„f R„kn-nd.di. Fir» ..d »' 

Sh.u, «.n. nnd »«««« Toab.,' >b. 

records the repairing of these tn«e 
domes over the two latter having fallcti. 


CHAPTER Ul 

SIRI. TUGHLUK-^BAB. AND JAHANP.ANAH- 

3/fl^ <af Snvn Ckifs^ p&j^r 67, 

Siri was built by Ab-ud-din in A.D. The 

sitr of this city is partially occttpicd by the villag^c 
of Sbabpiir^ hut hardly anything ot the walls 
remains, for they were retiiriTed bf Sher Shah, to 
buiid the walls of his eitj. There remain only some 
low maunds, covered with trees, to the east of mile 
nine on the Kntb ro&d. We knotv from the 
Memoirs of Timur that there were seven gales, of 
which three opened tovvards Jahanpanah* hut we 
h^vt mention in history of the name of only oMp 
the Baghdad Gate» presuxriahly one of those on the 
Tvestem Side. The walls, we are told by fbn 
Batuta^ were seventeen feci in thickness. Inside 
this city there wa^ a Palace of a Thousand PillarSp 
but this also has gone, and the only moihimcnt 
actually mnnccled with the mty which now esiistS 
J» the Hfluz Khas of Ala-ud-^liu, some distance west 
of Siri. 

TugUukalHid wait founded by Tughlak Shah 
about AJ5, 1321 and mn&i have been constructed 
with great rapkiity„ for that monanch only lived 
until 1325, and no work can hive been done after 
hii death. The plan shows the walls and gates: 
W'hat authority^ other than tradition, the compilers 
had for the uame? o-f the gates is not fcno^vn. 
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iorced, it would not be easy to get m aJiTC, for 
there is a sharp turn, and fhe steps are open to 
attack from above. The isiascipr)i‘ is tnagtisficenij 
thtf stones with which the fort is huilt are very 
massive, and many must weigii five tons apiece^ 
the walls slope from the top, and the whole ejTcct 
h one of stern grandeur, see paj^e ]43. 

The interior of the fortified enclosure is raised, 
and is probably built above an outcrop ai rock, or 
this may have been arranged to provide the height 
(or the underground apartments. The shape d( this 
fort h sijignlarly irreguJarr and fiauking defence 
was fully provided* by comer bastions, Th^ para¬ 
pet is raised^ and the embrasures are rather curious, 
three upright stones forming two openings for fire, 
with a curved stone across the top to protect the 
head. Hindu pillars, hutels, and slabs are intro¬ 
duced in pda CCS, and thus break the monotony of 
the arcadeg below the parapet. 

In the arcade to the left of the entrance theft 
is a small grave, which is reputed to confajn the 
bones of the favourite dog of Tiaghlnk Shnh; this 
15 i wonderful tribnte to that animal, for dogs ate 
CDiisidered unclean by Mahomedans. On the sputh 
side of the work there is a place (or drawing water 
from a shallow well sunk in the rock belowi At 
the western eomer nf ihc pentagonal fort there 
have been preparations made for a tomb; this w^as 
loTiave been similar to one at the other corticr* 
which contains the bones of a great minister ot 
Ttsghlak Shah, and is crowned by a marble dome* 
The trndcrgtnund apsrtfneuts are approached from 
the arcades. 
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The king^'s tpuib iB withip the endosure, in 
massive ami plain, btit yet elfeetive, with panels 
Bcd a band pf marbte to break the monotony of 
the red sides. The marble facing of the dome was 
probably the first to be attempted, and is therefore 
not particularly well fitted. The chief feature of 
the exterior h the " batter or slope of the walls, a 
feature which is absent in the earlier tomb 4 
Altamsh, or the Alai Gateway, but is characteds- 
ttc of buildingi of this period. Its Introduction may 
have been due to experience of earthquakes. These 
walls are pver eleven feet in thickness at the base 
and qi||t four feet thick at the top. The interior 
IS plain. Above the pendentives to the dome, which 
are generally similar to those of the AM Gate, are 
lozenge-shaped stones instead of brackets to Sup" 
port the upper course of the development of the 
circle* thirtj'-fotir feet in diameter. 

There are three graves inside—those of the 
founder, his wife, and son Mahomed ibn Tughlak 

The walls of J&hanpuAfa were consinjcted, 
about A-D- 1.^^, by Mahomed Tughlak. Tlitfre 
were six gates in the western wall, and acifen in 
the eastern, but the nnme of one only survives, 
the Maidan Gale on the west, near an old Idgah. 
The walls of this city also were removed bv Sher 
Sh5h, 

Sat Palali. — In the wall of Jahanpatiah to the 
east of the viUage of Khirki there is a double-storied 
regulator,” of seven npeuings in each tier, through 
which were drawn off, from time to time, the waters 
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Qf the lake, which was held tip by the wall. 1 he 
dsite oi the erection of this was AJ3. in the 

Ttign of Mahomed, son of Tughlak ShSh. 

Khirld Meuque. — The village csF Khirki lie* 
juiit withini the aouth-eastern wall of Jahanpanah* 
The mosque ivas erected ahnut A-O. 1380- In 
plan It is square,%nd within the surroundlug wall 
there b a colonnade; but the interior, instead of 
being left open, like other mosques of the titnCr 
has arcades in the shape of a cross: four open 
courts are thus left. The roofs are supported 
by massive monoUthac coin inn Sj which are the 
feature of mosque architecture of the perioeb 
but they are differently- disposeil. At each cor* 
ner of the femr open conns four columns are 
grotaped together, and along the sides of the 
Courts there are double columns, while the roofs 
uf the surmunding arcades arc supported^ some¬ 
times by singlfe, sometimes by double coliiinn*, 
but all symmetrically arranged. The sin all stc^ 
lions thus formed are covered in by low vaults, 
but at each interscctioit ihf the arcades there are 
groups &f nine domes rising from the fiat roof ; 
There being nine such intersections, there are 
eighty-one domes, and the iota! is made up tp 
eighty “live by the addition of four domes, one 
over each of the three entrance-gateways and the 
fourth over the prayer-nschf to the west. Tlie 
gafewaya and prayer-niche are flanked by slnp- 
ing towers, similar to those at the Kalan Mosque. 
The windows in the outer walls are closed by 
heaw sandstone grilles, Hindu architecture 
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k represented by heavy door Untcb, and by the 
dripstones around the coutts supported hy lintels^ 
on brackets, also shown in the iHustratioCL 

Tofub of 5hukb Yuxiif KaUl— disciple oF 
Ka^f JalaJ-ud'dJn, Lsibori^ This lies just north of 
the villag'e of KJurkt^ and dates from somewhere 
about A,D, 15(X)'. It is a littl^ payflion with a 
dome supported by twelve pillars, which are filled 
in between by pierced red standstone screens. It 
toay have been taken as a pattern for the tomb nf 
the Imam Zatnin, near the Alai Gate^ under the 
Kutb Minar. The drip-stones are carved to repre- 
sent tiles, and encaustic tiling brightens the corn¬ 
ice round the dome, A ruined little mosque stands 
close by. From here a good view is obtained of 
the walled enclosure of Roshart Chiragh Delhi. 

Tomb of Kobir-ud-dii, AuU..— This building, of 
red sandstone, with marble decoratiDn and sloping 
walls, resembles the toinfa of Tughlak Shah; it 
stands a to the north-west of the last- 
escri btiilding, and contains the ternains of the 

son of Vumf KaUL It is called fhe ** Lai Gtunbaa: 
nr red dome. 


Nat tar off. there is a small object which looks 
J u ^^'^angettient of some stone pillars 

which had been found lying about; on the top is a 
«oDe. shaped simewhat like the half of a pumpkin. 

beT^th^ 

Of KaSir"^'’ by night, 

of Kabir-nd^dit, Aniia. who is buried in the La) 
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Gumbaz. Hard by there ii a welt, which bears the 
date of A.D. 1410- 

To the north and east of this may trt traced the 
ruins of the walls of Siri, and trees, half hiddeut 
to the north, mark the village of Sliahpur. The 
wall of Jahanpfloah ran outside the enclosure of 
fioshan Chiriigli Delhi. 

Tomb of Bahlol Lodi.'^ About half a mile to the 
eastward of the tomb of Kabir-ud-in AuJia there 
is a ttiausoleutn, built in the Fame style as that of 
Yusuf Katttl* dose to this is the rather roughly 
built tomb of the first of the Lodi dynasty, who 
died in 1488. It has twelve doors, and five domes, 
and was probably the summer-house of the king 
during his lifetime. The garden round it has 
perished, but water to irrigate it must once have 
flowed id the deep and sandy ravine, on the farther 
bank of whieh is the enclosure of Roshan Chiragh 
Delhi. Babar, in his Memoirs, mentions having 
visited the garden. Around the mausoleunt there 
is now an extensive etmetery. 

. Roahan Cfairigb DelhL— This was the name 
given to one Nasir-ud-din Mahcimcd, discipk of 
Shaikh N*izatn-ud-din Aulia, and successor of that 
saint. He died in 1356; his shrine was l>u»t by 
Firoze Shah in 1374. just wHthin the eastern wall 
of Jahanpanah. The enclosure-wall was added by 
Mahomed Shah in 1729. The shrine resembles that 
of his master. 

Begamim Maajid.— cross-coantry path 
skirts the village of Begampur, which coutami two 
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masques, the larger of Vi'hich takes its name from 
the village, and teas built about the same time as 
those at Khirki and in Firo^abad. Both mosques 
have numerous domes on the vaulted roofs. In the 
village there is also the Kalu Sara:. 

Bedi Mandal.— The use of this building, which 
is close to Begampur on the west, cannot be stated 
exactly. It consists of a small room, with sloping 
exterior walls, on a high tnontul, which was once 
faced with masonry, aod was built, most probably, 
in the reign of Mahomed Tughlak; Hindus, how¬ 
ever. consider that it has a much greater antiquity. 
It may have been used as a watch-tower, or have 
formed part of the Palace of a Thousand Pillars; 
Or, again, it may have been the building into the 
foundation of which histor)' relates that mauy 
Moghal skulls were built, and have been a tower 
of Victory, But this is only speculation. 

Shrme of Kbwaja Niaam-ud-din Aulia, called 
Su 1 tan-ul-Mushaikh. King of Saints, This group 
of buildings belongs to the time when SIri a-iJ 
TughJutahad were being built, and is tn the en¬ 
virons of tlic former, I f, however, the J umna main 
stream then flowed in the old bed to the west it 
may have been built on an island or even on ^he 
c&st blink. 

in 130,^ a great horde of Mogbals, utider Tarma 
Shirin, invested Delhi for lome moDths, hut 
denly broke up thtif catnp, and rctireci It was 
supposed that this was due to the ethcacy of the 
prayers of this saint. He was the diHciple of one 
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Firid-ud-diiij who was a disciple ot Kiith’Ud*diii, 
who, in his tum. w'as the dUctple of the famous 
saint of Ajmete, Muin-od-din Chisii; his daini to 
saintliness was, therefore, a strong one. In these 
days, he is considered the greatest of them all. 
His differences with Tuglilatc Shah have already 
been mentioned ; when Niaam-ud-din heard that the 
king was coming to chastise him, he calmly said, 
“ Dilti hinoz dur ast" (" Delhi is yet a long way 
off ”)_words which have become a proverb, for 
Tughlak (it is said) did not reach Delhi before the 
death of the saint. General Skeman. the great 
authority on the Thuga and principal exterminator 
of that gatotting sect mentions as a significant 
fact, that 'rhuga, both Hindu and Mahomedan. 
worshipped at this shrine. The descendants of the 
sister of Klnvaja Nizam-ud-din are guardiana of the 
shrine to this day. and ate at all times exceedingly 
courteous: one of the family sheltered a number 
of European refugees from massacre in Delhi in 

1857 . 

The exterior is not prepossessing and inside is 
a dark-pIastcred reservoir of green water, flanked 
fay old tombs. But, after passing through tortuous, 
dusty passages, there breaks on the view a very 
different picture. In front is the Dargnh, or shrine. 
The square, domed, marble shrine, beautiful both 
outside and in, has been embellished by gifts 
from many generous Mahomedans and kinga and 
nobles, a special feature being a canopy over the 
grave, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The grave is, 
as usual, covered with a pad, there is a prayer-niche, 
and the pierced marble screens, if not so beautiful 
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those in the tomb of Salim Chisti. at Fatehpor 
Sikri, are elegant and costly^ 

The date of the death of the sabt 15 given on 
the front of the Jamat-khana Mosque close by on 
the west, aj AiD, 1325* This mosque ivas built by 
Flroae Shah iu 1353; the centre dome of the five 
13 no less than fifty-two feet in diameter* by far 
the biggest dome of that period* 

Jabwara Begmmv— Near by there are three 
marbie enclosures; the first is that of Jahanara 
Begam. eldest daughter of Shah Jahan, This 
princess ts one of the attractive personages of 
Indian history^ She was a firm supporter of her 
eldest brothefp Dara Shikoh—certainly a more 
attractive character than "that nimasci ” (“that 
big 4 jt as he callcrl his brother Aurangaeh, who 
pnt hinj to death. Jahanara shared the captivity 
of her old deposed father until his death, and then 
came to Delhi, was received with favour by her 
brother, ihe Emperor .Aurangzeb, being entitled 
Badshah Bcgara.*" bved here fifteen years^ and 
died in l 6 Sb She w^as never married owing to a 
decree of Akbar that no daiighter of the royal house 
should be given in marriage. 

The full text of the inscription on her head- 
stone runs as follows:'^ 

Except ^with) Harass atid green things let not 
my tomb be covered; for grass is all-sufficient pall 
for the graves of the poor. The fakir, the transi¬ 
tory one, Jahanara Begatn, disciple of the saintly 
family of ^isti, daughter of Shah Jahw, may Ckid 
dlumtfie hi5 intentions," 
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It will be remembered that the Emperor AVbar 
regarded Sslim Oiiati of SiJffi with great respect, 
cvea naming bis eldest son after him, Salim 
Chisti also was a spiritual descendant of Miiiti-ud- 
din Chisti of Ajmere. Tlie other graces in this 
enclosure are those of Moghal princelinga. 

In the next enclosure lies Mahomed Shah, in 
whose reign India was invaded by Nadir Shah. The 
victor’s son received in marriage one of the Kings 
relatires, but she died in childbirth, and, with her 
haby, lies here. The marble doors of the enclosure 
are carved in relief. 

Tn the third enclosure was bnried the son of 
Akbar the Second. Mirza Jahangir, who, for firing 
a pistol at the British Resident, was banished to 
Alliliabad. There he died, in 1821- TTie grave¬ 
stone of the prince is shaped on the top like that 
of a w'oman, for that of a man should have a raised 
pen’box! the ejsplanation of this Is, that this stone 
had already been carved for the grave of some 
lady. biTt was thought otherwise very suitable, and 
a pen-box was fashioned of plaster, svhich has now 
disintegrared The tomb was completed in 1824, 

In another court are some fine old trees, said 
to be as old as the shrine itself. Here is the grave 
of a famous poet. ,A.hul Hassan. or Amir Khusrau. 
a frienrl of the saint. Amir Khusrau flourished in 
the latter half of the I3th century and died soon 
after his friend. His nursery rhjmies are still sung 
in Upper India by Hindu and Mahomedan maidens 
alike; he wrote a metrical lexicon of " Raikhta," a 
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tniKCfl laiiguagf which was tht foTE-rutiiitir nf 
Urdu, Tht other graves are of little importance^ 
although $aiiJ to include that of Khnndamir^ a 
historian, but this cannot be identified 

TDmb of ShaxDi-ucf-diti Mahotued, Gbaznavr^ 
Taga (or Atkab) KJuu, A»zo Khan.— When 
Hiirtiayun was defeated at Kanauj^ by Shcr Khan, 
he escaped across the Ganges, hut would have !»een 
drowned had not a soldier extended a hand to him 
and saved him; that soldier was the noble who 
here lies buried. He accompanied Humayun 
throughout his wanderings, and hia wife JiJI Ana- 
gah ivas one of the foster-motbers of Akbar; ccin- 
lequently that emperor held him in high esteem, 
Akbar appointed Shams-ud-dm Chancellnr of the 
Empifc, After the [alter was murdered by Adham 
Khan. Akbar continued his favour to the sons and 
relativci of this noblep who were knomi, by ihe 
jcalciusp as the “ tribe of foster-brothers/' 

Tht mausoleum is decorated, both outside and 
in, ^th plaster and mosaic, and the floor is laid 
with black-and-wbite marble stars j marble appears 
in much oi the other decoration, and the dome is 
overlaid with the same mate rial. There are three 
graves xvithin. fhose of Sfiams-ad-dip, his wife, and 
his brother. 


The mauauleuni was erected by bifi son, Miritil 
Azii Kokoltash, governor pf several nrn^Hnr,.* 



invars, which is 
is buried. Hjs 
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graveftooe is near the entrance gate) it is of 
marble, all in one piece, and trained at Rs- 2.000. 
THe whole biiilding, pillars, roofs, and screens, is 
of marble. 


•IJ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FIROZ^^BAD AND THE DELHI OF SHER 
SHAH. 

us/ fhi Srwtn C*inW* pQffi: fi?. 

The litniu of the eity o£ Firozab^d, founded 
I in 1354, are extremely difficult to trace, because 
the city of Sfhfthjaha^D^bftd was built at such s 
short distance, as to make it easier for the inhabit¬ 
ants to piling the building malerials of the older 
city than to quarry them from the Ridge. A part 
of'the older city was included w'ithin the new', hut 
the firreater part was aliandoned. 

Roughly speaking, the city extended over a 
semiorde, with a radius of a mile and a half from 
the ceirtre of the Kotila on the rirer-banh. Start¬ 
ing from this point, the edge of the houses ran along 
Dariaganj, and then across to the end of the 
Chandni Chouk. then along the Chandni Chouk, to 
■ about where the I^hore Gate was afterwards built. 
There could hardly have been houses to the north 
of this street, for most of that part is open, even 
to this day. The limiting hoe then trended south 
^iween the Kadam Sharif and the later walls, 
^is part of the city was probably rather sparselv 
inhabited, up to the great ravine; beyond that 
there was a thickly populated portion, which lav 
^tween the present city walls and the Purana Kili 
But round the Ridge there was a considerable 
suburb, adioming the himtiug-park of the emperor. 
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which was stirrounrlcfi by a high wall, of which 
no trace remains. 

Tradition says that the channel ihroujjh the 
Faia Baaar tn Dariaganj lorracd a part of the canal 
of Firoze Shah^ which he made to bring water into 
Delhi, and its further course probably was through 
the pre.sent Fort to a head on the river- The canal 
of All Mardan Khan ^vas a later one^ and art exten- 
siGTi of Firoze Shah's canal to Hissaj, 

It seems probable that the city of Firoze Sliah 
had no waUs. On the riverside, outside the Kotila^ 
there was no necessity for oncp and Shah Jahan 
ctid not build a wtlll on the riverside of his Inter 
city in 154^^ The remains of the *"Khuni 
waza,"* in the Chaadni Chouk^ may perhaps marW ‘ 
the site of an old gate^ but this is doubtful. On 
the southern aide, the great ravine would make a 
contiittiuus wall difTicult to build, and. had one 
existed^ w^e should expect to find the upper part 
of this ravine filled up, which Is not the case. So 
we may consider Flrozahad to have been a collcc- 
tion of suburbs* with nn contamitig wall, Firoxe 
Shah having only concerned himself to build a 
wall round his Kotlla and round his hunting-park. 

“ flad there been the materials for a wall, it Is not 
likely that Sher Shah would have despoiled Siri and 
Jahanpanah of their walls, in order to surround his 
city and raise the walls of the Furana KHa. Again, 
it does not seem to have been a matter of difficulty 
to occupy Firozabad; fightfug fretjuently took place 
in the streets; kings, when they were threatened, 
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atid Delhi. All ihta go<$ tq that Firqzfibad 

was not a ivaUed c:it>v 

rr we ficcept the fact that Firosabad had no 
city ivaih, \vt cad quite understand why Sher 
Shah should tviah to build defExtslve w'alls for his 
city, lie chose that portion of Flrozahad vvhicb 
lay eontiguoui to the Purana Kilaj but hpw^ much 
of his walls he w*ai ahk to complete is verj- 
doubtful, for his reign was a short one. His son 
Islam was not much at Delhi during his troublous 
reign, but the work comiueiiced by his father may 
have iteadily proceeded, in spite of the attention 
devoted to the new fort of Saliingarh. On the 

t bijle+ however, we may suppose that the city 
all was never completed. 

M designed, the city was probably intended 
to have the Kotila of Firoxc Shah at the north¬ 
eastern comer, and the Purana Kila at the south¬ 
eastern comer. It houses then extended as far 
^ Hutnayun's tomb, they would have been left 
in an uoprotcctcii suburb* for the w^alts standlug 
opposite the Parana KUa must be part of the city 
wall William Finch, who visited Delhi in 1611, 
about sixty years after the bidEding of Shcr 
Shahs city* and thirtj' years before the walls o£ 
Shahjfthanabad were started, says. ‘"The city is 
two kos between gate and gate, begirt with a 
ttrong ^vall, but much ritmate." Further he says, 
About two koj without Delhi is the remamder 
of an ancient mole (ttiahal)* or bunting-house, 
built by Sultan Berusa (Firoie)," The distance 
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from the Riiige to (say) Humayun’s tomb U 6 
mites instead of eight miles, or four modern iuj 
but Finch's idea of a fenJ was one and a half iiiiks* 
He made cighty-oire AeJ from Agta to Delhi Sher- 
shahi, a distance of less tlian a hundred aod twenty 
miles. If wc accept his kos as being a mile 
and a half, we have to place the south gate at the 
Arab Sarai, near Humayua’s tombj the north be* 
ing the solitary gateway, which is near the jaib 
but this is a mile longer than is likely. The ko-: 
tnmar shown on the map was prohabiy erected by 
Jahangir at a later date. These minars extended 
all the wTiy to Agra and many are still standing. 

KaUn Maajii— This mosque stands near the 
Turkman Gate, w'ilbin the walls of the m^ern 
city, but was also tucludcd within the limits ol 
Firotabad; the word "kalan " means '‘great," but 
the word has been corrupted, and tbe building is 
sometimes called the " Black " Mosque. The style 
is the same as that of the Kbirki Mosque, built 
at about the same time, 1386, but has a single open 
court. The sloping exterior of the walls, the 
tapering towers, the massive columns of quart* 
zite. the tough nature of the arches, the stones of 
which are not dressed to fit but depend tor their 
stability on the strength of the morlar, all these 
features are characteristic of the period Umdu 
architecture also had its influence, for stone Uateli 
are common, and the drip-stones are supported 
by lintels on brackets. There are fifteen low 
domes over the inosque proper^ arranged in three 
rows, and the same number cover the arcades 
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All are true horse shoe aixlies, which were preva* 
lent before the bulbous dome came into fashion 
in the time of Shah Jahan. 

ICotita of Firoze Shah-^Thi-s is outside the 
Delhi Gate of Shabjahatiabad, Only a few frag- 
iiiepi5 of the surronuding walh still stands the 
masonry Is of a verj' rough t^^e^ and the local 
quartzite is used. TTie rooms must have been 
dark and meonvenient r the vaulted roofs depend 
on the mortar for their stability*. 

The buildings within the stronghold have^ 
fallen into ruin, and it is difficiilt to trace the uses 
to which they were put; a few still stand, notc^ 
Worthy among which are the building on which 
was set up the Pillar of Asoka; the Jama Masjid; 
a circuiar building with a nilmher of underground 
rooms; and some mins which are supposed to 
have comprised the emperor^s palace. There is 
a tradition that underground passages extend 
from^ this citadel to the Ridge, and also to OM 
Delhi, but this is improbable, although a Jesnit 
Father in Calcutta wrote on the subject a few 
yeafi ago. TTiat out ran along the riverside 
through the palace is not so unlikely* 

The modem jail is built round the house &f 
Farid Khan Jahanglri, Murtaza Khan, which w^as 
built in 1608. 


Pillar of Ai ■ 



Flrnae Shah tn 135? fro 
Siwalik Hills, lliere is 


l^ere is a draivlng extant, which 
ree^stofied building op which this 


show^ the th 
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pilUr IS set up to have been faced with red sand¬ 
stone, hut this may be imaginary^ Formerly there 
was ifc black-and-white pavibaii surroimdiug the 
pillar, which was surmounted by a go Eden ball and 
by a spike or crescent of the same meta!; these 
were in place in 1611- 

The reign of Asoka was from B,C, 272 — 2d2^ 
and thereiore the pillar is about 2J00 year^ olii- 
Tbe inscriptions on the pillar are in four eotupart- 
ments at the four cardinal points^ and also around 
the lower part;. They form a collection of edicts^ 
couched in rather egotistic language, which were 
given in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
years of his reign, after his conversion to Buddhism ■ 
theA^ mention other edicts Issued in the thirteenth 
year of his reign. He calls himself Devanampiya 
^ feach of Avhich namiH^lfieaiis b«lovcd 

oTlhe gbtU preacher i but i^> spirit of pT^tical 
exhortation) the doctrine of p'iety and ,ireyecence 
to all and of kindness to anhnals. prohibiM«flr the 
slaughter of all. which are not eaten by . man, (lu? 
himself entirely abstained from dleal?ali^hat time). 
To prisoners mider sentence of death fie accords 
three days of respite in the hope that they may 
use it for pious meditation and self-examination. 

From one of his sentences it would appear that 
poly gam V Avas a practice Among kings at that 
time. He also records the pUnting of trees an all 
roads, the digging of wells at every mile, and the 
erection of sarais, for the benefit of travellers. 
Many subsequent kings in their memoirs take to 
themselves the credit for similaj acts* 
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Mujict-^Thia stands close to ihc 
and is said to have been coonected to the building 
on which the latter stands by a bridge. The un¬ 
evenness of the ground caused the builders of I he 
mosque Uj make a lower story beneath the 
rnosqnc- The gateway is nn the north sidci for the 
’ liver was then so dose that an enirance from the 
^ eastern side, as is usual, was diScuiC to contrive; 

access was also given by staircases from the lower 
* stol^^ 


Timur was puich struck by the beauty of this 
mosque when he saw it in 1393 , forty-four years 
after it was built. He carried aw^ay with him a 
number of masons, and erected afterwards, in 
Satnarkand, a mosque which was adapted from the 
design of this one. It had four hundred and eighty 
pillars of hetvm stone, with vaulted roofs^ and at 
each corner there T,vas a lofty minaret; the doors 
were of brass* and the walls and domes were decor¬ 
ated with inscriiirions, including the eighteenth 
chapter of the Koran. 


We may presume that this mosque was of 
similar design, and Captain Francklin, who saw^ this 
mnsque in 1793, bears this out. He describes it jls 
havmg four cloisters, the domed roofs of which 
Here supported by two hundred and sixty stone 
columns, each about sixteen feet high. ThWe was 
an octangular dome of brick and stone in the centre 
^the mosque, and akiut twentv-hve feet high. 
One account calls this the rMarble Mosque^- but 
V«ty little .if tbiit materiaj ran have been employed 

entire buMn^ remain 

. he ptTlars have been retnoved, and there is 
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strunp suspicion that ionic were built into the 
tbiK of mndcrn Delhi by British engineers. The 
sandstone grilles which filled the window-openings 
have also gcinc, und only the shell of a fine bm »ng 
rctnama. 


Kuihls Anwar, or ‘Across the road, 

on a rising ground, and near the jail, there stood a 
palace of Firoze Shah, of this name. It is probably 
this group of buildings which is depicted in one oi 
the plates of Datiiell's " Oriental Scenery.” There 
was a central building, with a many-roomed lower 
story, and above this a domed pavilion, with twelve 
monoUttiic pillars; at the four corners of the mam 
building, but separated from it. there were towers 
of peculiar shape, like the little paper towers 
^Mehndian) which are made on the occasion of a 
certain festival. These towers had. on the top. 
little pavilions, each consisting of four pillars, 
lintels, and a pyratnidal roof. 


Piirana KiU, «* Indarp^l.-'The Hindn tradi¬ 
tion of the antiquity of this fort has been mcn- 
- tioned. It was founded by Hamaytin. m hot 

the walls were buUt of Stone and mud, and the son 
of Sher Shah, IsUm. pulled them down snoo after- 
‘ wards, to rebuild them in Ume. Only the main gate 
is used now. there being a tradition that the 
northern (Tfllaqi) gate was closed by some king 
who ordered it to be shut behind him as he went 
out to battle, and never to be reopened unless he 
returned' victorious. There is another gate m the 


south-east wait. 
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The modern road, which leads to the gate, 
parses, at some distance on the right, a fortified 
enclosure,^ said to have been the residence of 
Humayuns barber, but possibly a palace of that 
rntinarch himself. Between this endosure and the 
old fort there stands 3 piUar, one of the " Kos 
minars " nr two-milc stones, on the old imperiaJ 
Delhi-Agra road. 


Opposite a turning, rvliich leads to the fort, is 
a mosque in a cloistered enclosure, attributed to 
am Jiji Attagah, one of the foster-mothers of 
Akhar; she founded a college here. A red gate and 
battlemems near hy indicate the southern limits of 
the city of Sher Shah, buUt about 154 L 

The entrance gate of the ’* Purana Kila " is very 
fine, with varied decoration of black anrj yellow 
stone among the red. There is a slit over the gate, 
suggestive of boiliug oil or molten lead, and tiles 
adorn the balconies above. The interior of the 
walls 13 iitled with squalid houses, 

Kila Ko^ Mosque—There is no dale on this 
_ tsque, but It IS agreed that it ia the work of Sher 
Shah; It must have been built about 1541 . It differs 
from any built before it, and is much more ornate, 
has three-stoned comer-towers at the back. 

the I " 1‘^ft Phm. but 

over, there are* of^the cTThe 

period of Firoie Shah. On the front nf tu 

thei-» . n . tront of the mosque 
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features as cnpniiled arches (like those at the Alai 
Gateway). Hindu drip-slones supported by brackets, 
and a combination of black and tcbite stone, " sang 
mousa,” and “sang mamiar.” The interior pri^ 
sents a variety in the corbelled pendcntives, which 
is repeated in the great tuosqne of Akbar at Fateh- 
pur Sikri. Altogether, this mosque shows a great 
' advance in arcbitectuft, and yet we can trace the 
itifluencc of earlier styles in attaining such a piec¬ 
ing result The mosqnc has only one dome remain¬ 
ing out of three. The earthquake of 1905 cracked, 
the sDinhem wali. 

Not far from the Kila Kona Mosque U an octa¬ 
gonal. tbree-storied, red sandstone building called 
the *“ Shcr Mandal.'’ built by Sher SIhsh. for an 
unknown purpose, hut used by Humayun as a 
library. Here the latter met bis death, by falling 
dow'n the steep stairs. 

Outside the gate of the fort, near a large tree, 
is a platform, close to the old road, and on this 
Hotlson is said to have made the three captive 
princes stand when he shot them, in 1857, 

Humayun’s Tomb.— From a junction of the 
mad from Safdar Jang’s tomb with the Muttra 
Road, a short road leads to the tomb of Huma^n. 
passing on the way the mausoleum of Isn Khan. 
This building is a little more elalxiratc than that 
of Adham Klian. and rather similar to the tomb of 
Mubarik Shah; it has pavilions on the roof. Tsi 
Khan was a noble of Shcr Shah's time, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Then the road 
Skirts a garden, on the walls of which are pavilions 
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decorated with tncaostic tUing^ and ctopecs the old 
Mogha] Road^ ^hich ran through the gate of the 
Arab Sarai, and m^y be traced tnivarii^ the north. 
The Arab Sarai was built by Akbar’s mrather, in 
1560, for three hundred Arabs, whom she m&y have 
brought back from Mecca. 

The wafleti enclosure of Hum ay mi's tomb bat 
two emrauces, one to the west, the other on the 
south: but the former is the principal one- It tnay 
be noted that the mosque, usual accompariiiiicnt of 
^3 tomb, was oiriUted. The mausoleum Itself, while 
it cannoi pretend to the delicate, ever-varyftig 
‘ beauty of the tomb of Taj Mahals at Agra, is yet 
^ no mean receptacle for the bones of a king^ who?e 
bft was rather spent in war than in peace. It must 
be remembered that the country bad hardly been 
e^ettled, and that the fame of the ** Great Moghd 
had not then attracted European artists- The 
ground plan, a squa.rc with an irregular octagon at 
each conser. may have sensed as a modef for the 
^ designer of **the the general plan of that 

i building differs only in having regular octagons ai 
' the comers. Of course, the material and work¬ 
manship there are magnilicctit^ while here both are 
\ rough, but then HtiniayTin*s tomb is that of a man. 
The dome has a cojistricted neck, fore-shadownng 
thebulboiis domes of a later fashion, but it is formed 
in the old style. The copper pinnacle is 140 feet 
above the level of the terrace. 

Vp the left of the steps, \vhich lead up to the 

platform from the western side, is a marble grave, 
- which holds the decapitated body of Dura Shikoh. 
ehirst son n| Shah Jahan. defeated by .■\urang3ccH 
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and murdered not far from here by Uia orders. 
Elsewhere to the platforni. and in the rooms of a 
lower 5 torv‘, are the graves of many scions of the 
House of Timur, also Aurflngzeb’s son Sultan 
Mahomed poisoned in 167S-77. And here were 
captured the last king, and his three descendants. 

who were shot by Hodson* 

Across the river a grove of tree* marks Fat- 
parganj, between which and modern Delhi was 
fought, in 1803, a decisive battle by Lord Lake 
against the Mahrattas. then in possession of the 
imperial city. Their total defeat ended in the first 
entry of British soldiers into Delhi, on the 14th 
of ^ptetnber—a date coinciding with that of the 

assault in 1857. u », 

Two small tombs lie towards the south-ca'^ * 
one has a blue'tilcd dome, and is said to contain 
the bones n| one Fahim Khan, servant of Abdui^- 
him. Khan Kbanan. 1624. or of Natihat lOian. Ak- 
bari 1565. The other, of red sandstone, is reputeil 
to 1^ the tomb of a favourite barber of Hnmayun, 
A massive tomb, to the south-w«t. is that of the 
Khan Khanan. son of Bahrain Khan, Akbari great 
general and minister, aho a Sanscrit scholar and 
Lt, who died in 1626. The marble, which once 
covered the dome of this mmb. was sold t^- Asaf- 
ud-daulah. Nawab of Oiidh, hy Fhah Alatn. for the 

■ sptii of Rs- 25^000- ---ti 

The upper floor of Humayoti s tomb is pracb- 

callv level with the terrace ; the real grave as 
usual, is below, a cetiaxaph being placed on the fi^or 
above to indicate the position. In 1611. 
was covered with rich carpets, and a maffnificent 
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ccilm^ cJoih w-aj suipended over the cenotaph, 
Beside copies of the Koran, on readingf-stands, were 
still kept the bow and quiver, sword, dsggfer, lance 
and musket, and shoes of the nionarch, who had 
died in 1556. All these relies have disappeared, and 
whitewash has dishgured the interior. 

Tomb of Mahomed Shal),~-^DSe to the road 
which runs from Humayuii's tomb to Safdar Jane's 
tonib, and not far from the village of Khairpur, 
stands a tomb tvhkh attracted the attention and 
admiration of Fergusson, the writer of a standard 
tvork on architecture. It contains the remains of 
the third king of the Sayj^d djTiasty. who died in 
I4S0. 'rhe shape ii octagonal, with an exterior 
arcade, the columns of w'hich contain massive grey 
monoliths, such as are characteristic of the period 
of hiroze Shah. The columns, which are at the 
angles of the arcarfc, are buttressed, and the "pen- 
dentives** of the small domes abc%'e the arcade 
are .wmilar to those in the tomb of Altamsh and 
in the Alai C^tetray. Round the interior of the 
main dome there is a cornice, decorated in a man¬ 
ner which indicates the style of the former decora¬ 
tion of the whole of the interior of the mausoleum. 

Gateway and Mo«|ue of iaiajrpw._A Few 

hundred yards from the tomb of Mahomed .Shall, 
in the village of Khairpur, there stands a budding 
mth a lofty dome. This is generally supposed to 
l»ve heeii the entrance to the adjoining mosque, 
a though there is another entrance vvhich has been 
c osed up. It may have been a .mausoleum, but 
there is now no grave within it. The dome la a 
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fine one: the walls of the building are not buttressed, 
as one might have expected in a buUditig erected 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
exterior uf the doorways is decorated witb black 
and red stone, after the fashion which was after¬ 
wards adopted for the gateway of the Purana 
Kila. The interior is dark and stem, and impres¬ 
sive; the pendentives, although similar to those of 
the Alai Gate, are formed as true arcbcE, and niches 
above give to the dome its great height* Lastly, 
the heavy lintels and brackets*.some of which are 
very fine, show the influence of the earlier Hinflu 
Btyle. 

The mosque is of massive masonry, with the 
huttresses and sloping comer-towcrs, which are 
characteristic of carittr times. The plaster decora¬ 
tion on the arches, and inside* is picked out with 
paint; an inscription annotinces the building of the 
mosque in the time of Sikaudar Lodi, about JSQO, 

Tomb of Ibrahim LodL— Oosc to the m(»i|ue 
there Stands the tomb of this monarch* who lost 
his life in 1526 while attempting to stem the tide 
of the Mogbal conquest. It is distinguished by en¬ 
caustic tikwork. the use of which had not long 
come in, and there i* a prayer-niche, a feature 
which was dving out. From the northern window 
may be obtained a view of the tomi, of Sikandar 
Lodi. This is in a w-allcd enclosure on the banka 
of a ravine, which lends it additional height and 
au imposing appearance. 

Tomb of Sikandar LodL^This combi ntj most 
of the features of the adjacent buildings, with the 
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addition of some enaniel work on the archcj and 
on rbt fillings of masoar^’ over tbe doors. Goie 
by there is a bridge of seven arches, wtiich spaM 
a ravio£« and carried the high-road from the aortti, 
or gave an approach to the gardeag of Sikaiidar 
Lodii which were about here. 


Tomb of SaJhlir Jong,— Thla is the ttiausoleum 
of Kawab Muosur AW Khan, commoaljr caUed 
Safdar Jang, Prime Minister of Ahmad Shah and 
uephew of Saadat Khnn, who founded the House of 
^ Oudh* The title of “ Safdar Jang means Dis¬ 
perser of the battle ranks,"’ but on more than 
■ occasion It was his own that be dispersed, by 
^ ignominious flight. 

The building follows rather the bad prindple 
«i ** constructing ornament than of omamentiiig 
construction ” * there Is a too free use of piaster. 
It i» sunnouiUed by a marble domcg w^hJeh is bulbous 
and heavy. It stands on a high terrace* in an en¬ 
closed garden, and the vkw of it tbrough the gate^ 
way IB, like all such views* an effective one. It wan 
the last large fnaiiaoleum to be erected near Delhi, 
and cost thirty thotisond poknds sterling* Safdar 
Jangs sticeessors were independent of Delhi, and 
preferred to he buried at Lucknow* 


Mnj^'^af^n the eajt of ihc road, near the 
tomb of Safdar Jang, is the tomb of Miraa Najaf 
Khan, who died in ITM, the last hr^ve maa and 
*fcnew declittfog days of the Mngbal 
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Jvilv Mawtar.— This groap of aitronomical 
huildin^s strictly btloiigs to ShaHjahanabadT 
stands in the environs of Firoiahad and withrin the 
New Capital also. Maliaraja Jai Singh 11 of 
Jaipur* Viceroy of and Malwa, erected a 

number of these observatoricSp others bein^ situated 
at MuttrSp Benares* Ujiain, and Jaipur the city 
which he btiilt to replace Amber. After comparing 
the results, which were obtained from observations 
taken at all these places, astronomical tables were 
constructed, which excelled in accuracy any then 
known* and are used in India to this day by many 
aslrntcgers. 

So anxious was the Maharaja to obtain real 
accuracy that he rejected instruments of brasSp 
fttade after the pattern of some in Samarkand, 
because he found tlie wear of the bearings to be 
excessive. He constructed here a masonry gno¬ 
mon^ with a marble dial^ a small altitude meter, 
and two round amphitheatres in which directions 
and heights of stars could be observed The rustic 
name Jantar Mantar " h an alliterative corrup¬ 
tion of " Sam rat Yantar/' 

Kadam Shartf^The interprelation of this 
name is the ** sacred footprint j. there is a slab of 
stone* which is supposed to bear the imprint of the 
fool of Maliotncflp for which reason it is also known 
as the "Kadam Kasul/* or f^t of the prophet. 
The ^lab is immersed in a basin of water, on the 
surface of which float rDSC-leaTea. The basin li 
constructed over the grave of Fateh Khaii, son nf 
Firoze Shah, and associated with him as joint 
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motiarch: died id 1374^ and was lierc buried by ft 

111 * heart-broken father. The sacred stone had heRi J 
aciit by the Imam of Mecca* 

The enclcstire snrtoonding the tomb stands to ,i 
tire of, and some considerable distance froni^ § 
the road* which runs from Old Delhi, to the end J 
of the Sadt on the west of the railway. The jl 

pa til t o the enclos uTe is bordered* on either side, 
hy thousands of graves, both old and inoden\ h'r 
this is the Mahomedan qemetery of tnodeni DelhJ» . | 
and all desire to rest as close as possible to tl*t- 
sacred stab. j 

The tomb itself stands in a court, tvhicb is snt- i 
rotnided by colonnades; the sloping roofs of these 
are supported by pillars hi the Hindu stjdc* whilE j 
the domes are the pointed ones of the perind. The ^ 
coveritrg to the grive has similar pillars, but at^ 
each comer there is a kiosk, and the central dona^ ■ 
is a pecalbr one. Opposite the stepi, which lead 
up to the raised platform of the endnsdre, h the 
grave of Shams-ud-din, Nawah of Firozpur, W' 
cuted for participation in the nitirder of Hr- Willia® 
Fraser in IS3S. ^ 

OW Idgah.— J\t the hadrof the Kadam Sharif * 
enclosure, on the rising ground which forms the I 
contimiatifin of the Ridge^ stands the Idgah j 
FiroiabaiL This is the place of worship to which 
^fahoiurdatts repair on the two great festivals i 
called Id: the one follows the fast of Kam^n* the 
other edehrates the intended sacrifice hy Abraham 
of Ishmael (mi et fsaac, as in the Bible). This 
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Id^ah is mthin n fortified endosiirc, made to pro* 
tert the wofahippcrs while at their prayers, for in 
the fourteenth century people were not above at- 
tackingt their praying enemies. 





CHAPTER V. 

SHAHJAHANABAD. 

Mafi af Pfthi in 163?, fajjt B7, 

Modern Delhi is still coDtaJned within ihe walla 
of Shahjaluoabad. the last of the stv«ti cities. It 
was hnilt by. and called after, the third ^eat 
Moghal emperor, Shah Jahan, whose name is so 
well kno%vn as the builder of that magnificent 
rnaufioletim at Agra, commonly known ai the " Taj 
Mahal." The walls, starting from the Water Bas¬ 
tion on the north face, run practically west for 
five^sbeths of a mile to the Mori Bastiop, and thence 
Curve in a great arc, of a length of nearly three 
miles, to the river at the Wellesley Bastion. They 
then follow the river-bank to the Water Bastion 
agnin, their line hroken by the " Fort." which lies 
about midway in this last face. The principal street 
IS the famous Chandnl Chouk, which runs east and 
west from the Lahore Gate of the Castle to the 
Lahore Gate of the dty, with a slight detour at 
the Fatehpuri Masj'fd. This street may be said to 
divide the Indian quarter from the commercial 
portion, which includes the railway-station yards, 
into which no fewer than seven tines of runway 
now rufip 

The walls did irnt originally surround the city, 
w'hich was left open on the river side, A portion 
of wall, however, was eonsinicted from the Water 
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to abotit opposite tht Governinciit CollegCi 
[oorf a pratecdon to the adjacent houpes against 
the river than as a defence against an enemy. The 
* river-face of Dara Shikoh’s palace (attervnirds the 
’ Magatine or arscnaJj aJBo had a pfottcting wall. 
It was not until about ISil that the city wall was 
cstended in the bed of the river up to ihc moat 
around the palace; the wall along Dariaganj was 
probably built at the same time. That no wall 
was originally made alon^ the river-iide, we know 
from the ivritings of Bernier, the French physiciELD^ 
in 1669, from those of Manucch and those of Cap¬ 
tain Francklin, who visited Delhi in 1793. 

The line of the waJlfi> as first constructed, was 
broken at intervals of 100 paces by round towers* 
one of which w-as exposed by the renio\"al of the 
Garslin Bastion in 1904; there tvas a musketiy 
parapet^ but fio caunon w'ere mounted. The im- 
ptrivenvent of the defences w^as undertaken soon 
after The Mahralta jiege of IfW* and the bastions, 
then constructed, received the names of pro mine nt 
men of the time, such as Moira, Bitm, Garatin, 
Ochterlony, ajid Wellesley. They mounted nine in 
thirteen guivs each. The work was spread over 
several yeats^ The curtains had a Jonpholed para¬ 
pet eight feel high and three feet thick A tw'enty* 
foot ividc ditch with a glacis was made, many 
houses were removed, which nestled close up to the 
walls and prevented a dear held of fife, and Mar- 
telto towers were constructed, which w'Cre separ¬ 
ated from the main avails by a drawbridge, and 
w ere intended to fire into the city in case of a 
riot. 
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The N'igatnbodh (kdon'ltdge df the Vedas) and 
Kfh Ghat Gales were buiU at this time. The 
Calcutta (Tate was not built until IfiSZp when the 
Grand Trunk Road was broitght through the 
Chandnl Chouk; this gate wai^ reniDved, w'ithin 
fifteen years* to admit the East Indian Ra'iUvay. 
The Cfishniere Gate tvas built about iB^h; the 
Lahore Gate fsince removed) was made a doitblc 
pate m ]S52. The other gates* except the Cahul 
and Morr Gates* now removed, remain as they 
vrere, 

Caskmere Gate- — ^The city is enteretl frcitn the 
** Civ'll Lines " on the North by the Cashmere Gate. 
This, orfpjnally a single gateway, was built by one 
of the Bengal Bngitieers, ^tlajnr Robert Smith, in 
iKdS^ and was made into a double gatew^ay at the 
beginning of ISS/, It was here that the famous 
act of bravery—^thc blowing in of the gateway dur¬ 
ing the assault in SeptembeTp 1857—u'tiB performed ; 
a tablet, erected by Lord Napier of Magdala, records 
some of the names of those who took part_ Tn- 
stde this gate, thrre was, iti 1857 ,. on eficlosure, sur- 
roundetj by 0 case-mated wtiII. part of w^hich still 
abuts on the ramparts j in this enctosure the inain 
guard tnoiitiled, the officer having his quarters over 
what is noxv a police-station. It was thii 5 neces¬ 
sary lo pass the guard in order to enter the city* 
A door in the wall of the enclosure gave acccsti to 
the courts and treasury. 

Oufsidc the gate is a slntiie of John NTchobnn, 
wtth dfa’UTi sword ready to lead the assault. The 
mottara roiind the base show with what small 
weapons the walls were sw^ept 
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St, ChorcK^Thia was commeocetl 

ru 1S26, and took mn years tp build, at a cost ot 
ninety thousand rupees, provided by the mutufic- 
ence of Colonel Jatues Skinner, CB.. whose des¬ 
cendants also have done rnticb to improve the struc¬ 
ture. The design is due to t^vo officers of the 
Bengal Engineers. Major Robert Smith built it up 
to the eornite of the enublature (or top ot the 
cotamn,). »l.ik C.pt.to D, B«de 
work. The dome was much damaged by shell tire 
during the siege, and at least Qi^e shot w cut through 
the dome; hut it was restored by 1863, and the iron 
rails supporting the roid were presumably then 
huik in. There is some legend about the number 
of shot-holes pierdjig the copper ball and cross, 
which were taken down from the top after l^B37. 
but the aciual number seems to coincide with no 
number of any .significance. 


Two tablets to the memory of the famdieB of 
Mr. Beresford f Manager of the Delhi Bank) and 
of a Mr. Collins, numbering together twenp-nve 
persons, show how thoroughly the mntinccn. 
assisted by the bad characters of the city, destroy¬ 
ed even. ’ Chris ti'i'i There were, 

however mercifut men in Delhi, and one wu^ii 
was sheltered up to the 19th of Au|f«st. on which 
date she was aided to escape to the British camp. 

In the Churchyard is the vault of the family of 
Colunel James Skinner. C.B-. who was at one time 
in the emplov of the Maharaja iladhoji Scmdia ot 
Gwalior, but'left him when tliat chief went to war 
with the English m 1803. Colonel Skinner 
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aftcnvardi entered the Compatiy's service^ anil 
raised a rcgimctit of irregular horse, still 
known by lus name. He built this Church in fill- 
ftlinent of a voWp made ivhile lyin^ wounded on 
a battlefield. Some say that be also vowed to 
hutld a mosque and a templet pointing outr as 
erected by him. a little musque close to his house. 
Rut this is not so, for the mosque^ called Fakhr- 
lil-Mnaajid* though doubtless used by the Musui- 
marii ladies of his family for worship, was buttt 
in 1/2R^ before his time^ 

To the west is the grave of Mr* Fraser^ who 
was shot on the Sidge in 183S. The tombstone was 
erected by his friend, Colonel Skinner, and was of 
marble* sunnotjnied by two lions, with an iron 
railing round; all that remains is the inscription* 
Just behind the grave is a marble cross, to the 
memory of several Europeans who were naassa¬ 
cred* and whose bodies were found lying here¬ 
in the north-east comer is the grave pf Sir 
John Theophiliis Metcalfe^ who n-aj! the |oiiit 
Magistrate of Delhi in 1SS7, and had a narrow 
escape. 

Adjoining Hc>oiefl.^The houses along the 
n^'cr-wal! at the back of the church are* perhaps, 
a hundred years old. That nearest the Dvil 
Courts waa fcnowu in 18+5 as the bouse of Smith 
Sahto it was probably occupied then bv a 
Mr, George Henry Smith* who was collector of 
customs, Korth-West Frontier, and perhaps built 
the ** Cu.stom house ” out-'isde the walls. It has an 
e?(tensive range of underground apartments. 
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In the house next to St. Jimcs's Bastion there 
was published, irotn 1&3J to 1857, the Delhi 
Gazette,'’ the editor of which, to the year of the 
mutiny, was a Mr, Place, and the sub-editor a 
Mr. Wagtntreiber: here also was issued ihc "Delhi 
Shetch-book, or Indian Punch,*' edited by the latter. 
The " Delhi Gazette " was a TCry prosperotu paper 
with the largest drculatton in Indit The sub- 
scripticin to it was 36 rupees a year, w‘hich gave a 
handsome profit. Among the contributors w'aa 
Herbert Edwardee who wrote, under the non- 
de-guerre of " Brahmince Bull/' very able articles, 
and was given a staff appointtnent in cooBequence 
by Lord Hardingc, It was tbrough this medium 
that several other able men got advancement. 
The open ground in front of this bouse used to be 
laid out as the gardens of the Kesidency. which 
in 1857 had been converted into the Government 
College. It was once part of the palace of Ali 
Murdan Khan. The house which is cearest to the 
Cashmere Gate tvas, in 1857, occupied by a Major 
Fuller. Director of Pubhe Instruction, an appoint- 
meut then open to ofiicers of the Company's army. 

Opposite the church is a triangular plot of 
land, now enclosed, on the other side of which is 
a road. This, before the railway cut it off, led 
direct to the Chandni Chonk, and was followed 
by otic of the columns after the assault In 18575 
but the enemy mustered too strong, and drove the 
column back again to this neighhourhood- 

Colonel Skinner's house was afterwards the 
Bank of Bengal. Behind what is now St, Ste¬ 
phen s College there lay the house of Ahmad Ali 
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Khan, which has been converted mto a nuitiber 
Df small dwellingfs. but vva^ ^>ccupied alter the 
&i>gc for some time as harrachs; there are still to 
he Hceti traces of the European soldiers^ tendency 
to serthbk on the walls. Opposite here the road 
once to Ilk a constderabln bend to avoid a hotiscn 
described in 1845 as that of the Companychief 
jud^e, but occupied in 1S57 by the head master of 
the Governtneni Colleg'c, Mr. Roberts. 

Muyaaine.—The Lothian road passes bctw^eeti 
the tttodem St. Stephen's College and a hostel 
attached to it {both in charge of the Cambridge 
Mission), and then runs past the Government 
College ioiict the Residency) to the "'Magazine/' 
or Arsenah now occupied hy the telegraph and 
post-offices. Tn 1857 the telegraph-ofEce wa«i near 
the Ridge^ and a granite obelisk, erected outside 
the present one, records the pluck of two signallers^ 
Brendish and Pilkington. mere tads, wdto sent to 
Umballfl messages, which gave warning and 
^ saved the Punjab." One gateway and a por¬ 
tion only of the surrounding watts remain? intact. 
Over the gate is a tablet recording the names of 
the nine men, who defended the arsenal as Tong as 
they emtid, and eucmually blew up part of it in the 
tace of the mniineers. 

The Arsenal is said to have been formed on 
the site of the palace of Data Shikob, eldest son of 
Shah Jahan. Certain underground passages^ dis¬ 
covered some years ago. hut now dosed up again, 
indicate the e^eistence of the usual ''ty-khanaH*' 
or underground aparlTnents. The dti' wall here Is 
at some distance from the river-wall of the palace. 
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at the bflclr of the post-office enclosure. The cut- 
side of the city wall is tumtshed with stakes, pro¬ 
jecting downwards, while older portions, tow'ards 
the Water Bastion, are without thetti- 11 ore over, 
old blockiB ot grey stone taken from distnantled 
buildings are built into the base here; these also 
indicate the later date of this portion of the wall. 

At one time a rery considerable quantity of 
jHwder, shot, and shell was collected here, as well 
as the largest siege-train in ah N'ortHem India; 
bnt Lord Ellenbnrough and Sir Chartes Kapier, 
svhcti Comniander-io-Oiief, in 1844, objecting' 
strongly to the proximity of these large stores to 
the palace, and to their location in the heart of the 
citv, far from cantonments, proposed removitig 
them to Meerut. ITie greater part of the powder 
and cartridges was therefore reniDved to a new 
msgajsine near the Ridge; but a certain amuunt of 
powder was kept here to be made up into cart¬ 
ridges, and sent from time to time to replenish 
the other niagaJtine. A portion of the siege-train 
had been sent to Feroiepore on February I4th 
18Sr, but malty guns were left here. Thus the 
rebels. In 1857,^ easily became possessed of a train 
of guns, heavier than any the besiegers could bring 
against them. The present post-office building 
was the armour)'. An oid powder-magaaine 
stands close by and the guns were parked on the 
opposite side to the old cemetery. Behind were 
two small mogaiine*. one of which was blown up 
by the galhint little liand of defenders. 

Round the walls, which have now. except for 
a smalt portion, lieeu removed, were "lean-to" 
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i^heds^ containing vatiotis stores ^ tbe aneiiaJ ofHee 
was IVhere the oMcc of the executive engineer 
now i^. Across the road^ then paved with cobble- 
stones^ and on whlirh no one was allowed to smokei 
vrexe the workshops^ the two gates of which 
faced the gates of the arsenal endosure. The 
houses at the back o£ the w'orksbops have been 
swept aw^y by the railway. 

Old Cemetery.^ — This lies^ udder the south 
tif the magadne; most of the gravEs are 
nuTTieTcsSr and an inscription on the eross in the 
centre <A the cemctc^- records that this wa^ the 
case in 1857 also. An exception it a grave under 
a canopy* which hears an inscription to say that 
it was erected hy Colonel Skinner to ’the memory 
of Ode Thomas Dunn: another * 

jomig Sod of Lieuteoadt Raynor, one of the de¬ 
fenders of the arseoal dose by, ITie cemetery 
was closed In 1S3S. 

Nigambodb (knowledge of Vedai) Gate.^— 

Qose to this gate there used to be some dour mitts* 
driven by the canal of All Mardan Khan* but these 
mills have fallen into ruin. Through the gate the 
corpses of Hindus are borne to the bording- 
ground to the river-bed; beyond. The Nigambodh 
Ghat lies outside the Gate, and a tradition of great 
aotiqujty is attnehed to h, but the ground, right up 
to and beyond the railway-bridge, lies too low to 
have escaped flooding. The site of the Cal cut ti 
Gate is not far off, and it is recorded on a small 
rail vray-hri dge. 

Salimgarh.^— This old fort was built by Isiaiii 
Shah in 1546; h Is called the “ fort of Salim," the 
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name by which he was usually fcnow'O, It was 
built on an outcrop of rock* and the river then 
flowed east of it, but afterwardsi set b and hlled 
the channel betUTen Salimgarh and the mainkndK 
Jahangir built a bridge lo span tlua channel; part 
of this bridge afterwards joined the lort of Shah 
Jahan to Salimgarh, but it was feiunved for the 
railway. The places where it abutted on the walla 
may still be seen. The Grand Trunk Road bridge, 
close bVp w&s built in 1852, after which date the 
bridge of baats^ previously established opposite 
the Raj ghat Gate^ wais brought up to about the 
line of the rail way-b ridge * ivhfch was compleEed 
about 1864, The milw^ay now rum througb 
Salbngarh, and a ponion of Shah Jahau’s Castle 

been cut off to make room for it. Little now 
remains of any of the buddings in Sallmgarli, 
which w^as once used iis a slate prison: it was 
much damaged by the fire of guns from a battery 
tstahlishcd in the Govcruftient College gardens after 
the assault In 1857. 

Ci nfil_ Having passed under the Lothian 

rail way “-bridge^ the Lothian road ascends a slope^ 
the old river-bank. At the tap is a bridge over a 
small canal; this, entering near the Cabul Gate, 
irrigates the Queen’s Gardens, The water mns to 
waste near here, hut it used to flow into the castle 
gardens, and through the apartments of the palace; 
it also drove some mills, now demolished, near the 
Nigambodh Gate. To the right, on now open 
ground which was cleared after 1857, used to be 
the Urdu Baatar with the past^oRice, and some 
houses belonging to Captain Manuel Vale Deremai) 
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(if Rohlak. On the left was the house of Major 
Abhntti 73nd X. 1., afterwards the Auxiiiniy 
amiotiry. Tlie Delhi Bank lies nmong trees to the 
right. 

The old road ran to the east from the small 
fandf^e over the canal. Kear the castle walli^ the 
road crossed the old Grand Trunk Road, which^ 
entering the city by the Calnitu Gate, paiited the 
ga^rden of Madho DaSp traversed the Chandni Chauk, 
and emerged from the city by the Ijihore Gate* 
The Calcutta Gate, built in 1852p having been 
removed to admit the railway^ this portion of the 
Trunk Road has been abandonedn An avenue of 
trees^ parallel to the cits tic walls, stiU marks the 
old road tnivards Dariaganj- Formerly there was 
3 large tatik, named after Lord Elknborcmghp just 
above this road, and near the conier of the fort; 
this was filled from n branch of the canal of Ali 
^fardan which flowed through the Oiandni Chemk- 
The channel has now been covered over and the 
water ihut off, atid the tank has been filled in. 

Bag icha^ or Gankrip of Madho Du._ There are 

here temples to Saeta Naniyan, Badrinath, and 
Radha Krishna, all of which tioinu are titles of 
Vishtiu, or of his incarnations. On the last-named 
temple is some curious work id glass, made to look 
like mother-of-pearl. Here also is the place whei4 
Madho pas was buried (not burnt), for this is the 
custom in the case of ascetics, who are of no caste; 
even Brahmins have their sacred string removed 
and hnnit after their mitUtlon. 
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Golden Mom)u«.— O utside the Delhi Gate of the 
r*alace is a little mosque, with gilded minarets, 
built by an eunuch Jawed Khan in 17■^l; this escaped 
the gcnerJil dcniolitiod of buildings round the fort, 
which followed the events of 1S57. Somewhere 
near the Golden Mosque was the palace of Sadnlla 
Khan, a great noble of Shahjalian, who died in 
16S6, also, possibly, that of Jahanata Begam. 

Dariaganj. — A road rum through the Fail 
Barjir from the Golden Mosque to the Delhi Gate 
of the dty. On the east of this road there was, 
in 1857, a dak bungnlow, and to the west of it stood 
a great mosque, the Akbarabadi Mafj'td, V>uilt by 
one of the wives of Shah Jahan, Tliis mosque w'as 
swept away to give a clear field of fire from the 
forL 


From the Golden Mosque there runs a road to 
the Kaighat Gate also. About half way to the 
gate, there now stands a cross marking ^te "if 
the old Baptist Chapel and «f ibe native ^nstian 
cemeteo', which surrounded the chapel. The rwd 
bevond this point used to be in a cutting, hut this 
has been filled up fnr military rcasoiu, w that exit 
from the Kajghat Gate by wheeled vehicles u im- 
nossiblc. To the south of this road, and close to 
the city Will, are a number ni small houses, die 
of which was. in 1857. the office of t^e In a^ 
Transit Company, which had introduced m 1^1 
the -dak^gbarry ” service; since June t^e 

service had been by •‘palki' carnage and bullock 
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train. When the brid^ of boats lay oj^posite the 
gate here, this situation was a convcaient one for 
the oihcc. Tile other houses along the wall were 
occupted by the Baptist minister, conductors, clerks, 
and pensioners, nearly all of whom, with their 
wives and families, were killed. 

The Caotonmcdt Gardens, on the right of the 
Rajgbat Gate road, were once covered by the 
“lines" of the Bengal Sappers and Miners; after 
their removal to Roorkec, about 1852, the huts 
were cleared away, and the camping-ground was 
here. The concgc at Roorkee was opened in 1848, 
the students living tn tents. Six months later the 
first buildings were ready, and the colle^ was ex¬ 
tended In 1851. 

I The road along the east of the gardens leads 
^'to a donble-storied house, the residence, in 1857. 
of the Nawab of Jhajjar. Cost to this is a turning 
into the grounds of the Indian Infantry Mess-house, 
jOnce the residence of Shams-ud-din, Nawab of 
Firoapur, and afterwards of one Ali Baksh Khan, 
'who made a garden in the river-bed below. Bet¬ 
ween the tness-hntise and the road to the Khairati 
Gate there is the mosque, called 2inat-uJ-Masajid. 
the '* Scanty among Mosques ” built in 1710 by a 
I daughter of Aurangzeb, who was buried in an ad¬ 
joining tomb surrounded by a blaelc-atonc en¬ 
closure; she died in 1720 at a great age. 

Beyond the road to the Khairati Gate is the 
Indian Infantry Hospital, used for the same pur¬ 
pose in IBS7, and guarded on the day of the out¬ 
break by the Rifle Company of the 38th Light 
Infantry. Next to this is a house, No. 5, the 
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entrance to \v hich is rather hidden. In the garden- 
viTikW of the house are biailt t wo bclls-of-arnis/^ 
belonging, in 1857, to the king's person^ troopa: 
the road then ran nearer to the house. iTiis house 
bears evidence oi bring an old " barahdarh" hav¬ 
ing twelve doors to the centre rootu, around which 
other rooms were built aftenivards. It had been 
the residence of the Raja of Kishangarh. 

Iti 1857 the house was occupied by ai 
Mr. Aldwelb a Goveminent pensioner. His ^onA 
Mr. James Skinner Aldwell, has told the story, of'j 
a stubborn defence by a small body of people in | 
the face of a considerable body of rebel Sepoys, 
aided by the rabble of Delhi and several gtms* 
After two nights of attack the odds became too 
great, and there was not a drop of water to be 
had, so the little garriscin decided to e^ape. Only 
Mr. Aldwell and his son were able to do so, the 
remainder being taken pHsoiiers, and shot on the 
edge of a ditch, which runs through the infantry 
lines; into this their bodies were throwm. 
Mrs. Aldwell and her dauglUeri; had previoitsly 
beert smuggled out, and were Uken into the palate. 
Being relatives of the Skinner famtly they again 
escaped death when the other poor refugees w^ere 
niflsiyacrcd near thr court of the Xakkar Khana^ 

Nearly opposite this house, on a rising ground, 
IH the former residence nf the Raja of Ballabgarh- 
There h nothing of importance in the Faiz Bazar, 
on the other side of the *^Hnes."‘ except the canal, 
which is said to have been made in the days of 
Fifozc Shah; how' w’aicr w-as brought to it is un¬ 
certain. 
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Jazna MaijiiL—Tli^ rpacj to the Jama Masjid 
rati past elephant stables, on the left, and through 
a ba^ar and chouk," alt of which have been swept 
awaj, thereby opening up a splendid view of the 
mosque, which stands op high* erected as it is on 
an outcrop of rock* called the Jujuta Pahar„ The 
Jama MasjicJ is the cathedral mosque of IndJa^ and 
here on Fridays all assemble for prayer, the ser¬ 
vice on cither days being attended in the parish 
mosques. The word ** Jama '* means colJccted 
togetherp'' or congregation/’ and must not be 
confused with ‘‘Jurna/’ which means “Friday/' 
The efficacy of prayers at home being counted as 
one* to pray in the Jatna Masjid brings the reward 
of tiventy-five prayers, ivhile a prayer in the Kaabali 
at Mecca is equal to one himdrcd thousand. Dur^ 
ing the month of RantjEan lyvhich varies, for the 
Mahomednn year is a lunar year) an enormous 
congregation assembles here at 1-30 p,m^ on 
Fridays. ^ 

The mosque was commenced about 1650, and 
occupied five thousand workmen for the space of 
six years* Tt vraji built by Saadulla Khan and 
KhaliliilLah Khan, costing 10 lakhs. The courtyard 
measures as mtich as four hundred feet each w^y, 
and the minarets are a hundred and thirty feet high i 
altogether^ the building b of noble dimensions. 
The northern mbiaret was struck by lightning* but 
was repaired about 1817. 

In the centre ol the courti’ard b an ahlution- 
ary tank: the covered mosque proper, with its three 
bulbous domes, lies along the western side: and in 
oue comer uC the surrounding culonirades a room* 
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where are kept certain rclks of Mahomed and of 
other saints. Qd a pillar in the court l§ engraved 
an old map of the world. 

The eastern gateway \a considered stOl to be 
the Hoy a] Gate, and is only opened for the highest 
personages i but on the steps coJlect the buyers and 
sellers of doves^ for the people of Delhi are fond 
of pets, and rspedally of fat-tailed sheep. The 
well supph'ing water to the mosque was repaired 
iti 1S09 when it had dried up hy Mr. Seton, then 
ilesident, at the cost of the East Indut Company^ 

Dartba.— From the Jama ^fasjid ruits a street 
called Da riba, through whicdi one column tried to 
gain the Jama Masjid on the day of the assault, 
but, being opposed by overiiYhelming odds^ bad to 
retire again. On either side, where this street 
debouches in to the Chandni Chouk, are the remains 
of gateposts of the Khuni Darwaac^*' or "'bloody 
gate/* W'bep Kadir ^ah,~the Persian^ entered 
Delhi in there was a scuffle between: some of 

bis men and the inhabitantSt the course of which 
some Persians were killed and he himself was fired 
at^ Transported with rage, he ordered a wholes- 
&ale massacre of the people, and u^atched ft from 
the Golden Mosque of Zafar Khan Koshan-ud-daulnf 
not far from here. This was bnitt in 172L The 
slaughter continued from eight in the morning until 
three in the afternoon, and over a hundred thousand 
are lo have perished, the streets being blocked 
W'ith the dead. 

KotwaJi.— C\owt to the Golden Mosque ii the 
Kotxvaii, or principal police-station^ oppoiite which 
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were exposed tbe bodies of three pricecs, whom 
Hudson shot^ in 1857. There used to be a Chonk 
here. 

ChatLdiii Chottku— -The name ChaTidni Choufe 
mcatia silver market-ptace^ and was ori^natty given 
to an octagonal catin built by Jabanara Begam^ 
daughter of Shah Jahanp round, thp site of the 
present clocks tower. Mamicci ascribes Ihc lines 
"If there Es a Paradise on carthp etLp” to SaailuJia 
Khan an beholding this saraL The name b now 
given to the streelp which extends on either side, and 
contains many jcw^elkrs^ shops. A- thaanel, in 
which water once flowed down the centre of the 
street, has long been covered over, but all dow n the 
c tot re are kiosks, in which Brahmins give water to 
Hindus, while Mahomedau water-cartiers clink 
brass dishes to sutumop their thirsty co-religionists. 
The Chandni Qiouh terminates at the FatehpEiri 
Masjid, built by a wife of Shah Jahan about I 63 O- 
It hus only one dome, which ia. exccptiqtiaJ. 

Delin Bank*— This hous-e was once the pro- 
pertj' of the Begatti Samni of Sardhana, She had 
been a dancing' girl and married about 17701 the 
adventurer Walteir Keinhard, the ** Sombre.'* This 
man brutally mas&acred a number of Kuropcani of 
Patrm in 1763, and had a price of Rs, 40,000 set 
npan his head. This houAC witnessed another 
massacre of the famil}" of Mr. Beresiordt the 
Manager, on May llth^ 1857, and w'as the scene 
of tierce lighting during the recovery of the diy. 

Queen\ G«i^dittitif-^OppoAite the dock-tower is 
the town hall, containing a museum. In this b an 
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interesting pariofatnic pbotograph of the city, which 
was taken in 1857, shortly after the recapture; it 
shows the streets, usually tcetniog with people, to 
be abscitutcty deserted. It ia.said however to have 
beet) taken with a piti’hQle ICns. At the back of 
the town bait are the "QUeen’s Gardens," the Park 
of Delhi, boufidcd by the Queen's Road, which leads 
to the Dufferhi Railway Bridge, and to the Cabul 
|,.Gate. At the comer of the gardens ts the house of 
n Bahadur Jang Khan, Chief of Dadri, now occupied 
(/ fay the Cambridge Mission, whose church is close 
T by, Near here also, on the hanks of the canal, was 
I the palace with baths of Saadat Khan, brother of 
' Ali Mardats Khan, who constructed the canal. 

Mow Gate.— road over the Dufferin Railway 
Bridge leads to a gap in the walls, once closed by 
the Mori Gate, which was removed after the 
Mutiny, in order to give freer egress and ingress 
to the increased traffic. From the Mori Gate 
several diverging roads lead into the civil lines, 
past the statue of Sir Alexander Taylor. This tf 
not a very suitable site for this statue as he took 
part in the left attack, 

r-t—l Catfc— This gate, close to which John 
Nicholson was mortally wounded, is now filled by 
an earthen ramp, which takes the Queen s Road 
over the railway. Turning to the left at the top 
of the ramp the road posses the Teliwara Martello 
Tower, and, shortly afterwards, the Bnm Bastion. 
From a gap in the wall, caused by the removal of 
the Lahore Gate, a roa d over the r^way jc^ tDl| 
the Sadr (or chief) barar, which baslprung up 
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since ISS7, and Vias developed into an cnomous 
gubtirbp Ueyelid tbe railway is a coniioiiation of 
the Western Jumna Canal 

Lahore Cate.— The Lahore Gate was widened 
If} three rials by Anrang^cb on account of the 
dense traffic, and has now been removed altogether, 
'Hie doors like otbers of the period had iron spikes 
high up to prevent their being charged by elephants. 
It was the limit of the operalions during the siege 
of 1857, and was one of the last points captured, 
not w ithout difficulty. Inside ihc gate is the great 
grain ba^ar of l>elhi, leading to the Qiflodni 
Giouk. 

A mosque which stands outside the gate was 
built hy the Sirhindi BegaoiK one of the wdves whotn 
Shah Jaban married after the death of hU wife^ 
Arjaniand tianu Begam, MumtajE^i-Mahnl 

The ivalL beyond date back to the days of Shah 
Jahan, but they were put in repaiTr and the defences 
brought up to date, m the early years of the last 
centtlTy^ The Garstiu Bastion, then constrnirtccl, 
vi'fls removed in 1904 to make room for the railway, 
and gaps have been made m many other places. 

Ajmere Gate.— ITie Ajmere Gate i? probably 
St hi in much the same condition as when built out 
of materials borrowed from an older city* Just 
opposite the gate, and protected by an outyw^rk, 
built ill 1811> is the coUege of Ghiiahud-din, father 
of the first Niza tn of Hyderabad. The sehool has 
an ettdowmcntf hut also receives Government aid. 
On the west of the college is the founder's, tofnh and 
a mofque; outside the ditch are reinaius of the 
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underground apartments of Safdar Jang, once one 
of the sights of Defhi. 

The road crossing the railway by a bridge op' 
posite the Ajmere Gate, leads to the Kew Capital. 


CHAPTER VL 
THE PALACE. 


Phn, pagf 

The fort cpmineiiced on April l9thp 1639« 
under the ^upcrintendcnte of Gbairat Khan^ then 
£ub:ihdar of Delhip and soon after wa« put under 
Allah Verdi Khan for 2 years or sO| and then under 
Idahraiuat Khan, Mir Samani. It was completed 
in 9 years and J months or so. and the opening 
ceremony took place iu 1648, Saadulla Khan being 
then Prime Ministerp 

The lofty battkmented walls,, in the form of a 
Baghdadi octagon^ were carried round the city side 
of the castle to three-storied towers at the north 
and sooth ends of the river-face* Bet ween these 
the wall was made lower^ and along a terrace^ 
formed at the level of the top, were the rcsidciices 
of the emperor and his ladies^ thus assuring a good 
view of the river, and every chanee of cool nights; 
the days could be spent in underground apartments 
behind the thiekneas of the walk On the city side 
of the castle there is a deep moat, once kept EJkd 
with water^ and stocked with fish; since 1B37 no 
water faas been allowed to stand in the moaL A 
glads also has been formed, and has extinguished 
the green gardens which Hoed the moat and con¬ 
trasted with the rose-red walls* 

The gates of the castle are the Lahore and 
Delhi Gates, the Water Gate {at the south-east 
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Conief)^ a small postern about the centre of the 
ri^^er-facep and the SaJiitij^rTi Gate, which npened 
op to the bridgr of 12 archeSp leading Into that fort^ 
The moat was spanned by wooden drawbridges, and 
the present stone bridges Are re not coiistniGted oiitil 
1811. This fact It recorded b}' an ipscriptlon over 
the gate leading into the harhicanp which+ Avith the 
one in front of the Delhi Gate, Avas made by 
Aurangzeb* who objected to the dear view into the 
palate which the people could lonpcrty obtain* 
ir he never the gates Avere opened. 

In front of the Lahore Gate there was a great 
squarep in which those Hindu nobles, whose tum 
it was to mount guard, encamped during their 
twrnty-foxiT hours of duty, for they never cared to 
trust thcrnselves Avkhln the walls. Here iu 
Aurangzeb^s time a Hon and a goat W'ere pxiraded 
together to shoAv that the meek Avould receive even- 
handed justice inside. 

To the south of this aquarc there Avas con¬ 
structed the " EUenborough Tank/' about IMi 
This tank, being of red sandstone, was called the 
" La] Diggi/" and waa about five hundred feet long 
by a hundred and fifty feet widep 'with towers at 
the four comers, and steps at the two ends, it uas 
filled Avith water Avhich flowed Into it through the 
Chandni Chouk. It has now been Rtlcd in. 

Tb« ForL-Thc castle is entered by the Lahore 
Cate, over Avhich are rooms, occupied in May, i857, 
by the Captam of the Palace Guard- Here were 
done to death the captain, the comroissionfr, and 
the magistrate of Delhi, the chaptn^in, his daughter. 
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and a young lady friend^ also Mr. Nixon the Com* 
missioncr's Head Oerk. 

’W'ilhtn the Gate a vauUeil, covered arcade, with 
Tcioms on either side, and an octagr^nal open cniirt 
half way. called the Chair Chouk." or UrabreUa 
Court. From this steps lead to the top of the 
Lahore Gate; on these attpa the Commissioner of 
Delhi was cut doi^m. The rooms over the g^ite 
were made by closing in tlic arches oF the once open 
payilions with brickwork: In IS57 the king's guard 
inminted at the Rnard room, or kili-khana, jtist at 
the Cliatr Chouk. the Sepoy guard lielng at the 
entrance gateway^ 

Court of the Nakkar Kliana. — The covered pas¬ 
sage jnentioned gave access to n square court, sur¬ 
rounded by arcades, in which were sheltered the 
troops of the Mahomed an nobles when on guarcL 
From this square^ to the right, and through a gate¬ 
way with three dDqrs {now removed), there runs 
I a straight road lo the Delhi Gate, with a canal 
down the centre. On cither side of this rond there 
used to be a raised foot-way to keep the foot-pas¬ 
sengers safe from the crowded traffic. Bordering 
these footways there were lines o( donhle-iitoricd 
I houses, with gates^ at intervals, giving entrance to 
I the quarters for the nobles and the various work¬ 
shops on the west side, and to the Mina Bazar and 
I sert^ants" quarters on the east. The line of this 
' road was continued through a corresponding triple 
gate on the north side of the Nxkkar Kliana court 
along the road to Balimgarh. just beyond this gate 
was a cislem under & large tree and here a mss’ 

! Hacfc of people taken captive took place on May 
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16ttip The road was burd^ired by other 

qaarter^H and the stables lay beyond a third triple 
gale, near which there ran the canals which entered 
by way of a bastjon, at the angle ot the eafitle, close 
by here. 

In ihe court of the Nakkat Khaiia. or music- 
gallery * the nobles had to alight from thetr ele¬ 
phants, and enter the next court on loot- Orer the 
dividing gatc%vay w^cre stationed the musicians, 
with their hautlmys. cymbals, serpents, and other 
strange instriirnents* and the enormous drums, or 
*' nakaras^*^ which announced the arrival of the 
emperor to take his scat on the throne in the Diivan 
Am, 

Cotirt uf the Dtwan Am-— This was commonly 
called the Am-Khas. It was surroimded by arcades 
of a single storyi^ and w'as of maipiificcnt dimen¬ 
sions, a hundred and eighty yards wide by a hun¬ 
dred and forty yards long. The arcades were ap¬ 
portioned to the diferent nobles, who vied wnth 
each other in their decoratiom so that rich carpets^ 
velvets* and silk w^ere disposed in profusion^ In 
this court the gtiard mountedn and there vrere al- 
WTiys 9 elephants and 9 horses standing ready 
accoutred. Betw'ccn the gateway and the Diw'au 
Am there seems fo have once been a terrace^ about 
a hundred vards long atid ten wM^de. on which there 
stood an enclosure, with sandstone screens around, 
called the "Gulalbao/* This term, however, was 
given also to the prirale enclosures of the emperor, 
and it mav have referred to the balustrade of wood^ 
painted vermflipn, the ro)ml colour, which 
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si]m>uiided* n litlle distance, the Diwao Ani. and 
outside which ambasgadors and the courtiers of 
lower rank bad to stop* unless stimnioned within it 
by bearers of silver tuace^i who also were kepi out¬ 
side. 

On either side of the court o! the Diwan Am 
there were gateways w^hich led, that on the right 
10 the domestics' quarters, that on the left to the 
store-rooms ivhere various state appurtenances 
were kept, and to the imperifli kltchcjis. To the 
left of the hall, in the east wall of the courts there 
was yet another gate, which opened into a small 
court j out of this other gates led» one to the 
JJ^egalia Chambers, another, always shaded by a 
red canopy, {and therefore called the Lai Pardah 
gatc)+ to the court oE the Hall of Privalc Audience. 
Here and clsew'here jn the Tfnperfal apartments 
there were EezuaJe guards supervised by eitnmrhs. 
There were even, it is said, lady clek's to the 
Emperon 

Diwmn Am.— TTie Hall of Public Audience 
Stands Opposite the Nakkar Khana r the sixty pillars 
were once covered wdth polished lime wash, with 
paintings and gilded flowers such as still adom the 
Diwan Khas^ The emperor sat on his raised throne, 
attendants standing beside him wdth peacock fans 
and flaps to drive away the flies. Below the 
throne sat the prime minister on a nmrble scat; 
be alone spoke to the emperor, and transmitted 
the petitions. The pillars of the hall were hung 
with brocades; brocade canopies concealed the 
roofs silk carpets were spread on the floor; and. 
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cn three Side a of the h^ll, there was pitched a red 
tent supported hy si!ver-]ilatetJ potes " as high as 
the masts of a l>arqiJe "" and h'ncd with flowered 
chintz. In front of the raistd throne, at a little 
distance and aurrouiiding^ a space left for the high¬ 
est ndiclals, there was a balustrade covered with 
gold or silver plating, as the importatice of the 
occasion (Icmanded, guarded hy mace-bearers with 
golden macei. The principal othcers of State 
were seated at the four corners of this space and 
outside the great nobles stood, their eyes down¬ 
cast and their hands folded, A marble balustrade 
filled m the spaces between the onter pillars of 
the hull, and on this ^vere gUded vases; the cour¬ 
tiers of lesser degree w^cre stationed outside this 
and under the tent. W'liile the emperor stat^ 
cd un bis throne^ the inusiciatis in the Kakkar 
Khan a played soft music, which did not disturb 
but pleased the ears. 

When the bnsfness of hearing the petitions, 
or of presenting ambassadors, was finished, ele¬ 
phants, horses, antelope^ rhinoceros, panthers, and 
a numlier of other animals or bird's were brought 
In for the emperors Inspccticui,. or The cavalry 
might be reviewed, and the young soldiers called 
nn to try their atrength at sbcep-cutiing. On 
some days the emperor attended the chief court, 
which was situated in a corner of the square^ and 
himself Took a seat ofi the bench to hear the cases. 

Justice then was roughn without coded laws, 
arid very ready. The malefactor did not linger 
in prison^ hut was speed fly removed, to be crushed 
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lo deatK by an elephant, or otherwise executed*, 
somctiines he wa^ cotidetnned to be faitEcn by 
pdisonnus ^^nakes. But the emperor alone had 
powers of life and death in DethL 

There a railed throne, of carved marble and 
inlaid w^ork against the bank wall* In the recesa 
behind ft arc some pictures m pfetra dura/' re* 
turned from the South Keniin^on Mitscunip 
Others, agiiin^ were restored hy the orders of the 
fate Mnrqtiii Curzon, who, at his own expense, 
imported an Itnlfan artist from Florence to carry 
out the work. 

There are two doors to the right of the throne 
in the waiJ^ the further giving' access by steps to 
the recesi behind the throne^ to enable the princes 
to ascend and sit beside the emperoT*s throne+ 
while the nearer gave entrance to the private 
gardens* These doors were strictly guarded by 
eunuchs, and those privileged to have a private 
audience with the emperor were admitted at a 
gate in the wall of an inner court abutting on the 
north end of the hall; through this court 
entered* by a slightly devious route, the court in 
front of the Hall of Private *4udlcnce4 Immedi¬ 
ately behind the Deu-an *4ni was the ImtSax 
Mahal* one of the garden-courts given up to the 
Women. 

Peacock Ibrone.— A description of this is 
given in Memnirs of Delhi ** by \\\ Hoey ftransta- 
(ed from The Enchanted History of Mahomed 
Fate Baksh f 1819); this appears to have been copied 
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from the Badshah Xaniah. The throne is said lo 
have tah™ seven j'carB to make and to have been 
made by one BehadaJ Khan, manager ot the impe¬ 
rial goldsmiths’ factory, probably trained by 
Austin of Bordeaux, who himself had been trained 
in the factory of Ferdinand IT of Florence. 
TeweU valued at 86 lakhs of rupees and one lakh 
of tolas of gold (equivalent to il60.000) vam^ 
at 14 lakhs, were tised. The throne svas .tj yar s 
long by 2^ wide and 5 bigb- The interior of the 
roof WJUi mainly of enamel, a small part only being 
set with jewels, TJie exterior, however, was com¬ 
pletely inlaid with sapphires and rubies. The 12 
pillars were set with emeralds. On the top two 
peacocks gazed nn flowers of jewels; hetween the 
peacocks in the middle of the roof was a tree stud¬ 
ded with rubies and diamonds, emerald? and pear s. 
The three steps to the throne were inlaid with 
hrilUant#. Betivecn the 12 pniats were H inlaid 
panels connecting them at the hottomt the 
panel, on which the emperor placed his hand 
lowering himself to sit, coat 10 lakhs alone- e 
nihv in the centre of this panel was valued « 
1 lakh- It had been sent as a preseni to Jahani^r 
bv Shah Abbas of Persia and was engraved with the 
name? of Timur. Mima f^hah Rukh. Mirza Chiragh 
Beg. Shah Abbas, Akbar and Jahangir. aUo with the 
name nf .Sh^h Jahan. A masnavi fpoem) in enamel 
ran mind the throne, which has long beeo lost to 
view. 

The Peacock Throne wus ascend^ by the 
emperor iir the EHwan Am at the spring festiva 
or Xaurott all the thrones used by his predecessora 
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were then placed on either side. The throne at a 
rule remained in the Delhi Palace, but Aurangteb 
is said to have been crowned on the Peacock Throne 
at the Shahlimar gardens, five miles north of diE 
city. 

Manucci declares that Sliab Jahan never hiid 
the fortune to ascend the throne, ivhich he had 
made, and that Aorang'acb was the first to do lo. 
Yet the date 1654 ts derived from a ehronogram in 
a recorded inscription on the throne. 

Court of the Diwan Kkai.— On three sides of 
this court, called the Jilau Khana, there used to he 
arcadcf:; on the fourth side was the terracCp on 
which the Hall of Private Audience is situated* 
close up to the river-walL This terrace used to be 
screened on the river side by pierced marble 
screens j a low marble balustTade extended along 
the inner side, which was shut in by doth walls. 
Round three sides of this hall also were stretched 
wHt awnings, fastened to the pavilions at either 
end of the terrace, and supported on the third side 
by poles overlaid with gold plates. Four horses 
ahvays stood ready in the court, on the right hand 
side of which were stablci. 

The privilege of entering this court was only 
accorded to those high officers of Stale with whuiti 
the emperor was wont to consult, nr to ambassadors 
and other persons of rank who were in vited to the 
honour of a personal interview. To the left hanJ 
of a person entering the Lat Pardah Cate, and in 
the corner of the court, was the Pearl Mosque v^'itb 
its three gilded domes; this ivas separated front 
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the batba by fl. narrow alley, which led through a 
gate into tSie Hyat Baksh Garden. Across the 
court ran a. water channel, up tq which aiTkl>assadcjr5 
and others could proceed but not beyond without 
a suinnions. The throne was placed on the edge 
nf the terrace, in the centre archway ot the Diwan 
Khaa^ and a balustrade cticbscd a space about 20 
feet square in front of the throne. Outside the 
balustrade were a few nobles and an orchestri. 

Diwan KIim, — All the palace buildings on the 
river-terrace were of the same general plan as that 
of this halh a description of it will therefore apply 
to the otherSj except that they were not so elabor¬ 
ately decotfiEed- In plan the hall ts ohlongi w^ith a 
central room, surrounded by a colonnade or veran¬ 
dah. The roof of the central room is supported by 
twelve pillars* fcirniiug three openings on each of 
the four sides; the roDra is therefore “barahdari, 
or twelve-doored- The roof of the outer verandah 
h at the same level as that of the central rootu, and 
is supported bv twenty pdlars, so that there are 
thim-twn pillan in all. Tliese are not all of the 
same shapes those at the comers and along the 
longer sidc^ are mofe massive than the others. 
The intervals hetiveen the pH I an are spanned by 
scolloped arches, a feature of Moghal arcTiitecture 
in Delhi The spans of the roofs nre reduced by 
marhlc slabs curved inwards, and the roofs them¬ 
selves are of wooden planks, carved and painted; 
formerly these vrere overlaid with silver plates 
taken hv the Mahraitas. The pillars and w'alhi 
above arc covered with gold painting and inlaid 
Work oi pffcioits stonei- 
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Above the end arches on both of the ^hort 
side^ of the central room ii inscribed the famous 
couplet:— 

Ag^ar fardci5 ba rue ^tnin ust I 

Hamin ast p hamin ast o hamin ast. 
which may be translated;— 

“ II Paradise be an the face ol the earth, 

Jt is this, even this, it is this,^' 

I 

This couplet b altributed to Saadutlah KhM| | 
Friftie Minister ol Shah Jahan. 

The hall h open on three sides * but some of the i 
oppoin^s towards the river have been filled in with I 
g;lass windows j thb was probably done compara- ] 
tively recentJy, The openings on the other three | 
sides were closed by hangings, which were replaced 
hy scented grass screenuE in the hot season^ The 
floor was covered with Persian carpets; nndemeatli 
flowed water In a marble channel, covered over < 
vvilh marble slabs. 

There is no decoration on the exterior of ilc | 
hall, which is of plain marble, iiut the sitrraee ti | 
broken by recessed pKanels. On the four comers of 
the roof are small marble "chattn's,” or umbrellas; | 
these are little pavilions^ each with four slender 
pillars and a dome. Marble domes have repEaccd ] 
the original ones, which were o£ fluted copper | 
plates^ overlaid with thin sheets of gold. 

At one period the Peacock Tlirone stood tn 
this hall; when that had been carried away a cano* 
pied throne of wood, covered with thin gold plates, 
was sxihstitutccL Baliadtir Shah was reduced to * 
silver ihrutie, which he u^.ed only nti State 
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occasions. In 1S4Z the presentation of the usual 
otTerinif by the Agent to the Lieut.-Govemor being' 
dUalJovved, the throne vvas retnured to a recess on 
tire staircase under the Khas Mahal and only 
?>rought bark tvhen the Mutiny broke out. An¬ 
other thrune of block crystal, which used to starifE 
in this hall, is now at Windsors this may have come 
from Arangpiir. a few miles south o£ Delhi, There 
remains now only a marble seat, 

HAffim^m.—This h on the north side of the 
Diwan Khas, Close by the main entrance from the 
terrace into the hatnmam there is a small chamher 
containing a bath^ let into the ground, and said to 
be made out of one block. The small size suggests 
that it was the bath set apart for the children. On 
the ceilingt now covered with whitewash, were^ it 
is said, pictures of antnmh?^ A passage* parallel to 
the river-wall, traverses the building, and to the 
right of this is a bath-chamber, used during the hot 
weather; in the further recess of this is a shower- 
bath. In Ehe centre of the larger chamber of this 
cool room is a shallow basing ornamented with Jadcp 
a small piece nf which yet retnains. It h a custom 
among Hindu women to wear a necklace, composeil 
of nine dilTercnt stones, w-ith a jade pendant, as a 
charm; each morning this is washed with water, 
and the water is drunk to avert sickness, or the 
charm may l>e merely sucked- This idea is said 
to have suggested the ornamentation of this basin, 
but the predous stones have, oF course, long disap-^ 
pcaretL These chanriR are called " nau-rattan/" 
and such curias composed of nine diCerent stones 
are offered for sale by the Delhi ieweners. 
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Tq the left of the ttiain pELisA^t there arc tivo 
more cbflftibers, the first of which is a cool room^ 
vvhictip however^ could he healed if so dcsirc(i 
Warm water CDtild be nidmittetl to flow in the 
channel which siirroutids this chamber, and which 
is paved with mosaic, so arranged that the flowing^ 
water should seem to contain fish. In the side 
Tooni of this chamber there is a marble cotich, on 
which the coffee and hookal:^ could be enjoyed after 
the bath had been taken. The walls are oma- 
mented with mosaic up to the level of a man s 
waiatp and the upper part is supposed to have been 
covered >vith whitewash for many years. 

The next room wag the hot rootiip warmed by 
fires under the fioor; the fuel was introdneed 
through holes in the floor of a pjiS5Rge+ which is 
at the end nearest the Pearl Mosque, It is said 
that four of wood were necessaiy to heat tip 
the baths* 

Pearl Moaqiie*—Xext to the baths is the little 
** Pearl " Mosque (Moti Ma&jid) built by Auraiig- 
leb about 1662 as a private chapel for himjelf and 
the ladies of the zenanap who could obtain entrance 
by a door (now closed) to the right of the covered 
portion. On the floor are marble slabs of a prayer- 
carpet pattern, showing each person where 
stand, and in ihc centre of the open court the 
usual ablutionnry basin, fed by ^vater from below. 
The door is of bronze, and a flight of stairs close 
by le:^ds to the top of the ^^tiIIs. whence it is ap¬ 
parent that the outer sides of the walls conform 
to the lines of the baths and other huildfngs, but 
the inner sides are carefully nriented towards 
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Mecca; the difference in dircctiQn b but slight, but 
was too important to be overlooked. The marble 
domes look hcav}% but they have replaced domes of 
copper gilt^ which were sold by auction for a mere 
song, after the siege in lflS7. A similar fate befell 
the dome over the Octagon Tower and the small 
domes cm tlie Diwan Khas, all of which were of 
gilded copper plates. 

Moti Meb*L_The main passage through the 
baths ltd to the river-terrace again. On Ehis part 
of the terrace there once stood the Pearl Palace 
(the term “Mahal" really means ‘'Seraglio^ but 
tnayp for eonvEnicnce, be rendered " palace ”)^ 
Bel ween the baths and the site of this palace 
Bahadur Shah erected^ about 1S44| the liira or 
Diamond Mahal, ^ small irregular pavilion; the 
water-channel in front of ibis w'as furnished with 
a number of foiintaina, and the edges ivere grace¬ 
fully curved* 

Tile Pearl Palace w-as of red sandstouep but was 
covered with polished ivhitcwasb (or else faced 
with marble), pniuted and gilded after the fashion 
of the Diwan Khas; it had five pierced windows 
towards the river. Above were two balconies, 
from which the emperor and his ladies could watch, 
secluded from the public gaze- the elephant com¬ 
bats, or troopi passing tu review, on the river-bed 
below; The hall was removed after the Mutiny, 
because it prevented the free circulation of air to 
the barracksi but a portion of the unimportant 
Kira Mahal was left* On ihe garden side of the 
hall there used to be a marble bath, about twelve 
feet square and five deep, wdth four legs* all carved 
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out ^ singk block oi marble; it was brought 
from Maknifiap in the Jodhpur State. 

North of the Moti Mahal a small pavilioo abuts 
on the domed Shah Burj or Royal Bastion* and 
beyond* in the corner of the castle^ tliere used to 
be the Jahangir Garden and the quartets allotted 
to the princes and their families. 

Hyat Baksb, or Life-givit^^ Garden*^— ^This 
large garden, said to have cost 28 lakhs of rupees* 
was at the back of the Moti MahaL and w^as about 
five hundred feet squarE; It was bounded* on the 
south, by the baths^ the Ftarl Mosque, and a w^all^ 
continued iu line with these two buildings, and on 
the north hy a wall* running from the Shah Burj- 
Outside this wall there niu the canal, and against 
the Avas a pavilionp still standing, built of 

marhtep wkh a raarhlc basin surrounded by (shelv¬ 
ing slabs. The waterp entering from the canal at 
the backp flowed over these slabs in sheets, and thus 
represented the rain as it is wont to fall in the 
month of Sawan or Septemher. In a corrcsprmd- 
ing pavilion^ against the opposite walk there is no 
busin, but a cbaunel, into which the water fell in a 
smaller streamp as the rain falls in Bhadon or 
August; this water wns filled into a reservoir at 
the top of the pavilion by hand, for it could not 
gravitate from the canal. *A rcsen^oir was coEt- 
atriicted l>eh!ud the Bhadon pavilion in 1910. in 
the marble basin of this pavilion there are recesses, 
in which wajc or camphor candles were placed^ 
giving a btautifni effect as the water fell in front 
of them ; simnar recesses are fashioned behind the 
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catBrncts iti ^vliich tlie water escaped^ Haeh 
pavilion had four gilded turrets. 

In the centre of tilt garden, and of the jeser- 
voir, there is a biiEldbg made by Bahadur Shah jii 
IS42, and called the Zafar MahaL At the corner 
of the reservoir there stood a trcc^ called pakai 
(Ficus venosa), which was milked twice a clay; the 
tnilk was esteemed for its medicmal qualittC!- 

MahUb, or Moon, Gard^.— This lay between 
the Uyat Baksh Carden and the Salimgprh Road; 
the water from the canal in that road entered by 
a cascade^ To the south of this garden xvss the 
Choht MosqtJc, built by Almtad Shah, presumably 
for the use of the altendanis; there were also 
hnrldiUgs of utiHtarkn purpose* such as the atotts 
and the kitchens^ 

Klijiv MahaL— This group to the sonth ol the 
Divvan Khas contAin^ the dwelling-place of the 
emperor, Tasbsh Khana. hb sleeping apartment, 
Kliwubgah, and an octagonal tower, ifnsammari 
Burj; from this he used to show' hitnself daily to 
his Subjects^ assembled in the river-hed below* an 
ancient custom, mBtitntcd by the Great Ahbar, 
^lany Hindus w^oold not take their food unless they 
had attended this ceremony, tvhich was considered 
of great importance in the times of the great 
emperors. Both Shahjahan and Aumngseb on 
occasion made the greatest efforts to show^ them- 
fclves in spite of severe illness. And here King 
George V and Queen Mary showed themselves m 
1911. 

Out of the MusammSD BurJ projects a eom- 
paraliveK' modern balcony, as the foUow'ing 
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transtalion of the inscription will show; it starts 
in the north-east comer and reads:— 

"vMl praise and worsifip be to God, the Lord 
of the world, who made this emperor the king of 
kings, who is the son of kings, and of Timur’s 
royal line; he is the protector of the world, who 
holds his court in heavenly places, with a starry 
host: the Upholder of religion, the father of victon'. 
the great fiirtherer ot the faith, the lord and ccti* 
qneror of the world of his age, the shadow of GotL 
On the face of the Musamman BurJ he rnised a 
neiv seat, such that the sun and moon, beholding 
it, are ashmned* I he poet laureate was ordered to 
find a ehronogram. so that It might refuain in 
black and rvhite. and the ^yyid devised the follow¬ 
ing : May this remain the sent of Akhar Shah, 

nf ancient lineage, A.H. 1223,” 

The last sentence, reckoning the value ot the 
Arabic letters according to what ts called the 
“ Abjad,” gives the year after the Hegira, nr flight 
from Mecca, of Mahomed in .A*D, fi22: the date 
corresponds to A.D. 1810, the Mahomedan year 
being lunar. The whole Is a very' flowery descrip¬ 
tion of Akbar Shah 11. a monarch, who was 
dependent for his safety and income on the 
Honourable East India Company. 

On the inner wall of the room which is im¬ 
mediately behind the balcony is a fine inscription, 
which runs:— 

'■ O thou, whose feet are fettered, and heart 
closed, beware! 

O thoy. whose eyes are closed, and feet set fast 
ih mire, awake! 










SCEE^N, 
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O tliou, who gqcst west, with face ttitticd casti 
looking back^ mind thv goal! 

At the entrance to the water-gate belo%v the 
tower an elephant was always Rationed on gisartt 
Over this room there is now a Tnarble dome, which 
has replaced one of copper-gih; this was sold by 
auction after 1^57. 

The part of the Khas Mahal through whidi 
flowed the water-channel was called the Large 
Sitting-place/' On the inside of the arch, which 
spans the Channel of Paradise/" above the marble 
screen, there are four verses, of which the lower 
to the right reads:- — 

**The Lord of the world, founder of this 
heavenly building, Shahab-ud-din Alahomcd, the 
second to be born in a most prosperous hour. 5hjih 
Jahan Badshah GhazL, opened the door of bounty 
to the peoples -of the world'* 

Across this charm eh in the Khas Mahah there 
is an exquisite inlaid and pierced marble screen, so 
thin as to be transliiceni In the upper part, where 
are depicted the sun, moon, and stars, and the scales 
of Justice: the lower pari is like lace, so delicate ta 
the carving. 

Rang Mahal — This apartment lies to the south 
of the Khas MahaL and has been considerably 
defaced, by having been turned to use after 1857 as 
an officer^' mciS-roain. Ji was fortuerly the royal 
zenana, and then Mirruunded by a 

garden-court catled the Imtiar ^tahaj. or Palace of 
Pre-eminence. All around ibii court were arcades 
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nf red satidstone, aunnotitited hy aonie f^vti thouaaitd 
gilded turrets. Xorth and ^oiith, in the centre of 
the garden-waJlSi were paviliotis of Tuarble* similar 
to those in the Hyat Baksb Garden. In the centre 
of the court was a basin* as much as a hundred and 
fifty feet square, fed hy the stream which flowed 
alon^^ the terrace; there were iwenty-iive jets of 
water in the open channel leading to the re a er voir. 
At either end of the hall there projected into the 
garden a kiosk, and utuier one of these was the 
entrance to the iiiidergromid apartments. 

In the centre of the cntrancG-hn]] of the Rang^ 
Mahal there was a representation of a lotus-flower, 
over the leaves of which the water bubbled and fell 
into a shallow marble bastn ; this was inlaid with 
inosaic^p representing rose-petals and jasnune- 
hlossom&i which seemed to move ns the water 
sv^arled over tlicm. Tiie water escaped over the 
edge oF this basin, and flowed, in a cataract, into 
the garden below. The roof of the Kang Mahal 
once of silver, but in the days of Farukh^b^ 
copper was substituted for the silver ^ latcr^ Akbar 
!I replaced ttie copper by a woculen ceiling, painted 
vemdlion. The hall has sevtrt windows towfirds 
the river. Underneath arc rooms which were used 
for retreat during summer heats. 

At the south end of the terrace in the Initias 
Mahal was a small paviHon. corresponding to the 
one in the Khas Mahab and called the ** Small 
Sitting-place." Between this and the Kang 
there w'as a high Tnarbfe screeii, to shut the women 
in from view; simitar screens tvere placed in 
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between al! iht buflding'H^ ttf the si^oiith ■ they were 
carved with scolloped recesses. 

or River^ MahaL— Xext came a small 
and comparatively modern apartment, with two 
openiiiga to>vards the riverj this stood in a narrow 
court, fitted in between the Itntm^ Mahal and the 
next larg^c court. It was miicli more ornate I ban 
the others^ and had apparently a pediment^ on the 
river-face, siirmounteil by the figure of a bird. Tlie 
buildinjf was prci^bably m^e of ordinary materials, 
and has been removed. 

Mtimtaz, Of UtiU Rang^ MaliaL— This build¬ 
ing b in the same style as that of the Rang Mahal; 
it was used by the priiicrsses for their dwelling. 
It has five openings totvards the rivcr^ and once 
bad the u-sual garden with runrting water, fountainfip 
and niarbic basins, on the edge of wliJch the ladtei 
sat and embroidered httlc hand-bags, in ivbich they 
Carried sweets and betel. After 1S57 it was turned 
intf> a guard-rLMT^in with prisoners’ celis. In it is 
now an Arcbacologtcal Museum, 

Klturd Jidun. — L^st of the seraglio buildings 
on the riv'er-fare^, |hcre came the " Little World. 
This, with other buildings no longer existing, is 
shown on a plan which ^ras found in the India 
Office Library and was possibly prepared about 
1847 for Sayyid xAhmad Khan. A copy without 
names was in Delhi in 1903- Gordon Sanderson In 
his Archeological Guide to the Fort accepted the 
general accuracy of this plan, corroborated by some 
old photographs and drawings* also found by the 
-Author of this book at the India OEce in 1906, 
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The iloriM oi the one-tinir magnilicence 431 the 
Palace tnay be more niniantic than afciirate^ but 
there is tin doubt that vast sumfi were spent in the 
emperor's kitchen, on bringing' iee fTi>m SsTruiir or 
Cashmere, an the lighting of the palace by torches 
all night long. The ladies' dresses of Dacca muslitU 
called running ivaterp^^ evening dew," ** woven 
air/' and by similar names, two or three yards 
weighing an ounces did not last long^, and cost about 
ten rupees a yard in 182D, Embroideries and paint¬ 
ings encouraged the arts and cralt of Indian work' 
mem 

The part oi the castle, which lies between the 
apartments last tnentioned and the read to the 
Delhi Gate, w^as filled with quarters for llie dotnes- 
tics of a humble natiircr but there appears to have 
been amongst these a " Silver Palace/' of w^hich 
Tve know nothing^, for it has been swept away. 
There was also another garden, of roses for the 
production of " attar/* close to the river-waU.. and 
to the three-stnricd "Lion Tower/^ w'hich had an 
adjoining pavilion like that -at the Shah Bury Near 
the Asad Burj there ts the ivotcr-gate and some 
uadcrETound baths. 

DrUii G •te-*— .\i the south-western comer of 
the fort is the Delhi Gate, on either side of which 
Stands a stone elephant ■ the riders represent Jaimol 
and Faitai two Rajput chiefs, killed, after a des¬ 
perate struggle, in the emperor's darbar. The 
leaves of the gate are fitted with long spikeSt placed 
high up, in order to resist a charge by elephants. 
One of the original elephants is said to have been 


^ ^ . JwrracaeE-Ij35" 

attaciccd and broki!ii hy a mad okpliaat of Shali- 
jabart’s wiiieh r«fua^ to recognise Aurangieb and 
he is^ i^d to have ordered the other also to be 
broken up. The fragmentJi were found, but these 
clcphanta are reproductions. 




CHAPTER Vli. 

THE OtrrSKIRTS OF SHAHJAHANAB.VD. 

242. 

The Ridge, which is the iiortherntdost spur oi 
the utidebt penitisuJiL or island of India, has been 
called by Emma Roberts the ' Alajnun Pahar'"; 
Majtiun was the lover of Laila. The Ridge was of 
“Course the poBition taken vtp by the avengitig army 
in 1H57 for the three hot and rainy months of the 
Siege, 

The Rtdge lies at a considerable angle to the 
north face of the watls of Shahjahanabad* At the 
southern point, the distance is only a thousand 
yards^ but the northern point is nearly four thous¬ 
and yard* distant from the Water Bastion, The 
Alipur road ctobscs the Ridge in a cutting called the 
"lOiyber Pass,'" There is a hresk in the Ridge 
Opposite the Kabul Gate and in tliis lie the suburbs 
of the Teliwjtra Mandi, Kishangatij and the Sabiii- 
manil]'. Through those snburbs run the railways, 
and the canal of ATI ^fardan Khan, made al^iutt 
1640 in the reign of Shahjahan, and called the 
Canal of Paradise it was cleared and straightened 
and reopened in ISH), South of KishanganJ is the 
now populous fitiburh of the Sadr Ba^ar, in 1857 a 
euMcction of mean hovels, and called Paharipur- 
Beyond a bridge over the canal, and to the right 
of the road leading down off the Ridge, is a monu¬ 
ment to those pf the first European Bengal Fusi¬ 
liers, who fell in attacks made on ICi^hanganji 
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There IS a mass of gardens in the 5abiltitandi> 
among which arc the trees of the RoshEinara Bagh. 
In these gardens the rebels found fine cover, from 
ivhich to harass the defences on this part of the 
Ridge p and also the camp; the operation of driving 
them out was always costly in Uves to both sides. 

Flagstaff Tower.— This place was the scenCp op 
the llth of May 1857^ of the cone cut rat ion of 
an agitated crowd of womciip children, a>-ahs and 
other servantii^ all vainty looking towards the 
bridge for signs of relief frotzi Meerut; there were 
no British troops at Delhi. At evening, the few 
rernaming sepoys hecnmlng restless, they Bed to 
Xiirnal and Meerut, But the counti^^ was up, 
bands of marauding Gujars {a wild tribe constantly 
under police sun-eillance) searched ibein out, and 
stripped them even of their clothes; they staggered 
along by day in tbc bnrnmg sun, and crouched ftt 
night in thickets, trembling at every sounds suffer- 
ing agonies which can be but faintly imagined. 
Many w'cre murdered. 

Alnmi a hundred and fifty yards to the north 
of the tower is an enclosure, in which rest the 
rcmaitia of four olhcers of the 54ih Bengal hTativc 
Infantry. This rcgimeiit was ordered down from 
the Cantonments by the brigadier to quell any riot 
which might ari=tJ from the arrivai of ihc ttUrh 
frnfn McertJt. As the regiment delionchcd from the 
cnclpiurc at tbc Cash mere Gate, a few 
rebel cavalrymen attacked the officers, and the 
sepoys did not raise a weapon to Interfere^ but 
broke off into the city. The colonel was w'Ounded 
in seventeen places—some say bayoneted by his ow n 
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men—but survived until evenings and was carried 
oS in tlie rctrcatp never to be heard of again, but 
prcibably killed ntiar the nld ke-pit^^. The bodies 
of these four ofHeers were recovered and sent tip 
here on a cart, on which they were still lying when 
the troops regained the Rtdge a month klcr. 

The position taken up on the atteriJooti of the 
€th o£ Junet after a march of oYcr ten miles in the 
blaaing sun* and after fighting two actions, ex¬ 
tended along the Ridge from the Flagstaff Tower 
to Hindu Rao's homsen Between these two points 
are two buildings, the first being the Oiaubnrji 
Mosque, the other a very old strucluret htiiJt by 
Flroze Shah in the fourteenth century. This, 
ihdiigh now^ named the Observatory,'' tnay have 
been a hunting-tow'er, past which the game would 
be driven to be shot at from the top. To the left 
of this building may still be traced the remains of 
a battery. 

Hindu Rao's Hmise. — This was built as a 
residence by a Mr. Wdliain Fraser, agent to the 
govemDr-general at Delhi, about 1S30. It stands 
iu a splendid position^ overlooking the city, and Is 
open to any breece which may blnwH^ 

Mr. Fraser incurred the enmity of Shams-ud- 
din, then Xawab of Firoxpur, a small estate south¬ 
west of Delhi, near the border of the Punjah and 
the tinitcd Provinees, It wa 5 granted to the famdy 
for services to Lord Lake. There are two accounts 
of how^ this bad feeling arose. The English accotmt 
is that the imwab was a dissolute young ruffian, and 
objected strongly to the admonitions of Fraser. 
The Indian account says that Mr. Fraser had 
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formed tOD dpse a friendship with a young; woman 
in whom the nawab was jntcre^teci: this stury is 
embodied in a song of tile daitcing-girJs l^f DelhL 
Tlie young nawab determined to rid hstnjidf nf 
Mr. Fraser, and to this end suborned sonie assas¬ 
sins, u ho took up tlieir residence in theBilliniod " 
(the Buh’emar^s Ward** of Colonel Slecman); 
this street leads out of the Chandni Choiik. For a 
long time the assassins sought their ppportunity^ 
but could find none^ At last Mr. Fraser accepted 
an invitation to dine with the Raja of Kishengarh* 
in Dariaganjt and returned to his house aiter dark- 
lie look the road through the Mori Gate,, and then 
follow-ed tlic eastern aide of ihe Ridge, turning tip 
the inding road jnst below his house. At the turn 
in the road one of the murderers^ who had been 
riding iu fronts turned his horse and ^hcit Mr, Fraser 
as he passed hiitt He then galloped past the escort 
into the dty, but xvaa eventually caught and hanged. 
It is said, however, that the real murderer was con- 
cealed among the bushes^ and from there fired the 
fatal shot: that he escaped into the Ahvar State, 
and never met his deserts. The naxvah was fried 
for complidty, and was hanged outride the Cash- 
tnere Gate on t.^etnl.^er 10th, IB^S; his hanging body 
turned towards Mecca, xvhereupon the people con¬ 
sidered him to have been a martyr. 

The house was then honght from the executors 
of Mr. Fraser by Hindu Rao, a ^fallrlltta nobleman, 
lamthcr of the bcatitifpl Baiia Bah w ife of Maharaja 
Daulat Kao Scindia of Gwatior, She became 
Regeat at her husband^s death tn 1827, as his 
adopted son xvas but 12 years of ige+ but after nine 
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years was deposed, and with tiEf brother, who uas 
head pf the ^!ilitary Departtneni in the Slate, fieil 
to the pTOlectiod of " Jphn Company/" Hindu Rao 
had resided for soine years in Kishangnnj before he 
buught this house, and here he t^a^s^er^ed his hunt¬ 
ing chcctaSr which were one of the sights. He ii 
described by John Lang as "a little fat. round chief¬ 
tain with sHialh tivinkling eyes/’ and as largely 
exceeding" his pension from the State of twelve 
thousand ix-mnda a year in constant endeavour to 
discover the ‘'philosopher's stone/" It is a cunons 
fact that the heavy fire directed on this house troni 
Kishanganj, in 1857, came from his fortner resid¬ 
ence. Hindu Rao died in 1854, and was given a 
State funeral by his adherents, hut the hou^iC wa:* 
still occupied, when the Mutiny broke outn by his 
relatives. It has since been repaired, and is nmv a 

hospital. i 

At the back of the house is an old ** baoii, 
snpposed to date from pre-Mahomedan times. Tlie 
Asoka pillar nn the Rtdge is said to have been dug 
out of the ruins dose to the baolL The other old 
buildings aroiind are part of Firoze Shah s bunting- 
palace. Near the Observ atoryis a bench-mark 
p! the Great TiHgonometrical Sarvey; the name ha* 
perhaps been given tn the building owing to this 
tircnmfitapcc.^ 

Thin, famous house tvas held against many fierce 
attacks by Major Reid, with his Slrmur Gurkhas, 
some of the 60th Rifles, and the infantry pf the 
Guide Corps, assisted by the first Punjab Infantty- 
In remembrance of their comradeship here, the tw'o 
firs I-named regiments wear the same unifonu to 
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thfa day+ From this house, riddled thraugb and 
through with shot and shell, until the verandah 
culumns were knocked to pieces^ the Gurkhas never 
budgedp except to pursue the bafffed enemy: the 
woitodedp eVGtl^ refused to be taken to the hospital 
m the sheltered camp below, for Gurklias disliked 
bein^ parted from their wounded. The brunt of 
most of the attacks fell on the garrison here, and 
the three corps mentiuned had InOOl ca^iuilties. 

Mutiny Memorul.— KetT\cen Hindu Rao*s 
house aud ihc Mutiny Meimn-|ftl there stands, close 
to the road, a pillar. This was rtcclcd at Meerut* 
in the third eentury B^C, by King Asoka, and was 
removed here* £i?Eteen hundred years later* by 
Firoze Shah, to grace his hunting-park- This pillar 
was much injured by a gnupowder explosion* 
ijrokeu into five pieces, and rather roughly put to¬ 
gether again t the iuscription has Ijecume deleted. 
Another qI these pillars stands in the Kotila of 
Firo^c Shah* and a third at Allahabad. There are 
six other pillars known. The Memorial records that 
3,16i3 ofbcersj and men were returned as klllrfh 
wounded, and missing between the 8th June and 
the 7th of September. Thr mutineers were fre¬ 
quently reinforced by targe mtmbers; they had at 
their disposal the Delhi Arsenal, the larger in India, 
We were the be sieged* not the Ivesiegers." But 
not au inch of ground was ceded* the enemy was 
never allowed lo retain the smallcfit advantage, cost 
what it might to drive him back. All honour to 
those brave men, who by their courage and endur¬ 
ance upheld the prestige of the Briiijh arms against 
a by no means despicable foe* and under eliuiatie 
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conditions, which St had always been supposed woulil 
make it impossible for British troops to take e 

in front of Hindu Rao’s house, and along the 
Ridge, tip to the extreme point where the memona 
stands, were several heavy gtm batteries, and 
brcisi-works to guard the intervals. Down the 
hill, the enclosure of a white-pinnacled temple, e cf 
the ■' Sammy-honse," was occupied, .'kbout three 
hundred yards to the left of this a battery for lig' 
pins was constructed, in readiness to be armed on 
the arrival of the siege-train j it was meant to c^^r 
the construction of the siege -batteries. A tnima 
turc embrasure of red sandstone marks the site o 
this light battery. The defences had also been 
carried down the reverse slope of the Ridge to * 
sarai, marked by an iron chimney, in the Sahii- 
mandi; the Sarai piquet was posted there, « 
'■ Crow's Nest" battery was in this line of works, 
at the bottom of the slope - it was armed wit 
mortars, in order to play on the ® 

enemy as they advanced to the attack. Then cams 
a batterv on the General's Mound, with light c 
pin# below in a breast-work i cavalry piquets pat- 
rolled beyond, up to the drain, which was nsna y 
full of water. On the race-course in rear, amonff 
the bodies of camels, horses, and cattle, ivas an 
other piquet, and two heavy guns were in battery 
there, Lastly, the river flank of the camp n’* 
watched by cavalry patrols, supported by two ig 

* m 

Old Cantomnenti,— The Alipur Road sfctrts tn= 
Metcalfe Park, which lies to the east, and crosses 
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the Ridge id a. slight cytting, Cftlkd the 'VKliyber 
Pass/' Or the west w^s t±ie Sadr Eazax, or prin¬ 
cipal bazar oi the cflntcddiedts. Across the plaui, 
over which the road runs, there still extends a long 
line of “ bells-of-arms," in which the arms and 
accoutrements of the sepoys uged to be locked up. 
ITic officers" houses stood on the near side, the 
"^lines'" of sepoys' huts were beyond, and fnrther 
on still were the parade grounds, abutting or a 
deep drain, which draws oil the water from a swamp 
at tCajafgarh, some tniJcs away. This cut was a 
great protect ion to the camp during the siege^ run¬ 
ning. ae it did in that year, nearly fulL 

Military Cemetery,— It is but a ehort distance 
from the j\Jipur Road along the bank of the Najaf- 
garh drain, to the old Mililary Cemetery, m ’ichich 
lie many yictims to shot and shell and disease; 
among the latter Sir Henry Barnird^ who was, far 
about a month, in command of the besieging force, 
Hia first grayest one is bulk into the wall near the 
entrance-gate, but his grave is opposite that of 
Colonel Chester, who was killed by the hrst dis¬ 
charge of the enemy's guns at Badli-kj-Sarai. 

To the cast of the Alipur Rnad^ a little north 
of the drain, was a practtce-groRnd of the Sappert 
and Miners w'htn they were quartered in Dariigatij, 
seventy-five years agoi to the west was a Govern¬ 
ment Garden for '^Company Bagli and also \cc* 
pits, in which the ice. made during ihe winter, was 
stored for summer consumption, and issued to sub¬ 
scribers at the rate of four pounds a day. On this 
side also lay the Tace-eoufse, and a garden beyond, 
built by Charks Met calf enclosed the house of 
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Sir David Ochterlony. who Resident in Delhi 
early in the nineteenth century. The cantonments 
were covered with camps during the Durbars of 

1503 and 1911. , 

Coroudon DaiW Park.— About a quarter of a 

link to the north of the Najafgarh Jlvi] dram, a 
road to the right leads out of the Alipur Road to 
the site of the Proclamation of Edward the 
thr first British Emperor of India, in 1903. There 
still remains,the amphitheatre of earth, w^hich was 
then covered with seats, and roofed in hmtation ot 
the Moghal st^le. An embankment has o«n 
thrown up all around to keep out the water, whirH 
floods the low-lying site during the ramy season, 
and the whole of the interior has been laid out as a 
park. An obelisk k erected in the centre as recor ^ 
of the site of the thrones of King George \ ann 
Queen Mary at the Coronation Durbar of 1911. 

Audpur. —About three miles north of the ca,n- 
tonments, the Alipur Road effects a junction wi^ 
the old Grand Trunk Road, which, leaving the city 
by the Lahore Gate, runs under the Ridge an ^ 
through the Sabzimandi. The two roads mee 
near a village. Azadpurj a mile further on is the 
BadU-ki-Sarai. at which the mutineers first 0PP*®'„ 
the avenging force in its advance on June 8th, ls^>- 
Having fought a successful action, the force w« 
divided into its two brigades at .Acradpur, and ad¬ 
vanced to the capture of the Ridge by the two 

mads, ., 

Battlefield of Badli-ki-Sarah— About a md* 
beyond the village of Aaadpur, is an old caravan 
sarai. The road used to pass through this Sarai, 
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but when converted into the Grand Trunk H^ad it 
was taktii outside to the cast. Just to tbe tturih oi 
the Village are two rnDtuiids, nnd an old buildings 
which lo^iks like a tumbi On the nearer mound is 
a grave* that of an officer killed during the battle. 
On this mound the encrtiy had posted their heavy 
guns, which opened with deadly effect on our troops 
advancing up the road, at the first flush of Jawn. 
iTic TDound was charged by the 75th Fool, straight 
at the guns, although formed in square* On the 
west of the liattlehrid the railway runs, aud beyond 
may l^e ilLSCCfUcd trees, the remnant of the ShaH- 
mar Gardens, tah! out by Shahjahcn in 1651 ^ here 
was the first halting-pbcE of (.he ctnperDr in hts 
progress to The Punjab or la Cashmere. Beyond 
the gar deni runs the canal t along the further'battik 
of which the cavalry and guns made a tuming movc“ 
ment, dclaTcd by Hocfdcd emmtiy' and nurnerom^ 
water-courses, 

Girden af M#haldar Kham— The Grand Trunk 
Rtifid, on the way to Del Id from Badli-ki-Sa^ip 
parses thrangh a triple gate way * and just avnids 
another gate a iVw hundred yard* distant. Bet¬ 
ween these twt^ g^itcs there used to l>e a hazafi and 
the gates were bmlt by one Mahaldat Khan, in the 
reign of Jlahomcd Sh^, about .\J>, 17^. Ma^hal- 
dar Mmn appeal to hare been a Ka/Jr of Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah- The garden of this noble ts 
close by. and pne id the nutnernns one,^ liordering 
the road, on citlicr side, right ap to the Sahilmxnrli. 

Rothantrn Carden.-^A cross-road, from near a 
fiaur^miM. built on tlie site of the Sabiimandi 
Piquet, leads to the pleasant gardens laid out by 
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the Sirhtndi Begam^ wife of StLafajahan, and by 
Rosfhanara favourite uf Aurangich. 

This sister was devoted to his mterests, hut fell 
somewhat qdt of favour in later years- She is 
described by Manucci as beiirgf very clever and 
mirthfulp hut not very guod-looking, and not so 
attractive as Jahajiara, her sister. Roshauara is 
buried in the garden; she died iti 167L 

MitKiii Bridge.—'lire origin of this n^ine, wliidi 
is given to the bridge over All Mardan Khan's canal 
nearest to the Cab^ Gate^ Is uncertain^ but wx find 
it mentioned in the account of the massacre of 
Nadir Shah, long before the British occupatioa. A 
road runs from here along the junction canal 
towards Old Delhi, and passes the end uf th« 
populous suburb known as the Sadr BsKar; the 
suburb near the bridge is called the ^'Teliwara 
Mandip*' or Od-scllcfs Market. This suburb was 
built somesvhere about iS3S and was then called 
Trcvelyanpore; it included a “ Bentitick Square.^ 
The Mog^l park of artillery seems tti have hecu 
situated beyond these suburbs abuut Ij miles from 
the city* but another account places this on the 
traditional site of Timur’s camp in Metcalfe Park. 

Police Linea.—The first siege batter}^ wM 
placed w^herc now^ are the police lines- The rnad* 
as it descends from the Ridge^ passes the ** Crow's 
Nest^^ Dverhanging a deep pondp opposite the Sarat 
piquet and the Satnnt^' bouse/* 

A small red saniLstone embrasure in the police 
lines marks the site of the right half of No. f 
Battery, designed to fire on the Mori Bastion- The 
left half w'aa near a wxlb visible from the road, in 
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tTie garden m the hovL 3 €, which is next to the Court 
of the Sessions Judge. Thas battery, for a tttne, 
fired on the Cashmere Gate^ but the guns were after¬ 
wards reniQved to the great brearhmg battery near 
t.udtow Castle. A mvine mns cloje by^ which 
afforded shelter to working parties and reliefTi 
passing to and from the camp. 

Cemetery.—From a point, where six rouds 
meet, a road leads between a garden, in which is 
the stattle put tip tn honour of John N'icholsorip and 
a eemeterv^ opened in 1855 where he lies burled; bis 
grave is a few^ paces distant from the gate. The joy 
of those who heard of the fall of Delhi was subdued* 
when they reeeivCfl the news of lus deaths almost in 
the moment of victory. 

Kudiim Gardens.—A road runs towards the 
nVer from oppoaite the gate of the Ludlow Castle 
grounds to the old Kudsia Bagh. a name now given 
to nil the grounds here* hut up to 1857 conh^cd to 
a walled garden, of which only the gateway, a 
comer-towcr. and a portion of the walls remain. 
This garden was made by t'dham Bai wife i>f 
Mahomed Shah, in 174S; she had the title of Nawab 
Ktidsia Sahib Znman. In ftont of the gate n^i a 

courts ^vith surrounding houses* under the shcEter 
p f which No. TV Mortar Battery was constructed. 
DanicUs “Oriental Scenery ” f^bows the walb with 
three tiers of arched openings. At the enraers 
were pntagnnaJ towers with sandstone scrirens to the 
windows and balconies on the upper storeys. The 
enclosure seems to have been built in the Fatchpur 
Sikri style. 
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At thfi south-east corner of the walled garden 
15 an pld mosque* From the top of this the rebels 
kept up An Annoying^ fire one tiight, while the 
orange and litne trees were being cleared aivay, to 
1 X 1 ake room for a balterj which Capiaio Taylafp of 
the BengsJ Engineers^ proposed to make behind the 
garden walls, ibrough which ettibfASurcs were to 
be opened. But, wdwm morning dawned^ it was 
found that a swell in the ground, not noticeable 
front the lop of the ^vall* would mask the Water 
Bastion, so a ne>v site had to be sought. Boldly 
advancing to reconnoitre* Captain Taylor found 
himself in the “ Custom-house," which was the 
court of the prindpal Salt’-line nfficer. In those 
da^'s a thick hedge was maintained for hundreds of 
miles south of Delhi^ to prevent the smtiggling of 
salt (xvhich is taxable) frutn the Rajputana Stilled 
into British India, This building, with its out- 
Tumses* Reemed Just the place, and the getieraJ 
sanctioned the const ruction of a battery there- 
Cuitom-bouM traces of the 

** Ciislotti-hoiise have disappeared ; it was a Urge 
and long building with a verandah on the city side. 
Betrveen the verandah pillars a sandbag parapet 
w^as made during the first night, so as to hide %rhat 
was going on^ and inside the main room a parapet 
of earth was throvvn tip. When all wag ready, holes 
Were knocked in the wall, so that the guns might 
open fire, and the sandbags in from were removed. 
But the difficulty of constructing the battery under 
a heavy fire, and in a position such that a sight 
eotild not he taken to the point of attackn had caused 
art error to be made in the emhrasares* It was 
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5iig]^estcd to the artillery officer that the guns might 
upen fire and put thiitgi to rightSi but he demurred* 
So the sappers and miners, with adinirable coobieii^ 
mounted on the parapet and rearratiged the sand¬ 
bags in the face of a tretrtendous fire at short range* 
and in broad daylight* Tbe whole of the circuni^ 
stances connected with this battery* ffom the ad¬ 
venturous; reconnaissance, throughout the const rue- 
tioit, to this last gallant action, were very remark¬ 
able^ was done titcrally m the face of an un¬ 
daunted enemy, whose round shot came with such 
force as lo pierce both w^alls of a roam, which it 
had not been possible to protect, and to kill an 
artilleryman in the back verandah* And many of 
the men who worked at this battery- were unarmed, 
A uiiiuature embrasure on the floor uf an otii- 
hotise is supposed to mark the site ivhere the left- 
hand gun ivas placed, but most of the guns ivere 
in the house itself* even further forward^ and wUhm 
a hundred and eighty yards of the walls. A range 
used to exist here, it was only a fifty yards range 
but quite sufficient for practice with ihc old musket, 
it was a difficult matter to hit a target eighteen 


feet square at three hundred yards. 

Ludlow Ca*tle*^Thw was the residence of the 
Commissloiier at Delhi and is now the Delhi Ouh. 
Near the south gate are two bait erics. One ts in 
the garden of a bouse adjorning the cemetery* close 
behind the wall of the latter; this was the fight 
half of Xo. lU the great breaching battery, in 
those days the present dense grovetrees vvithm 
the cemetery walls did not extsL ^ 

this battery wis in the grounds of Ludlow Castle, 
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at Q somewhat greater range; the miniature em¬ 
brasure h visible from the road. 

Metcalfe Park-—At a point near where the 
Alipur Road crosses a ravine^ a branch road leads to 
the Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge. Half way to the 
ToweTp east o! the road^ was a Hall Alley or Racket 
Court and the Assembly Rooms were at the fork. 
To the east is a mound, which is an old brick-kiln, 
and was occupied by a piquet during the siege; the 
earthworks on the top may still be traced* 

On the east again was the old Metcalfe House, 
built, tn lS44p by Sir Thomas Metcalfe, then 
Reaident at tlie Court of the King of Delhi \ his soa 
was joint-tnagistmte at the Ume of the outbreak- 
In the Stables south of the house^ and Cowhouse, 
south of the ravinep were establL^hed piquets dur¬ 
ing tlie siege and tbeir advanced position made them 
the objective of frequent attack by the mutmeers* 
la the grounds of Metcalfe Park the temporary 
Houses of Parliament and Secretariat were huilt in 
1912 pending the completion of the buildings of the 
Kew Capital. Although intended to last but a few" 
years, they had to stand much longer and succeeded 
remarkably welL 


CHAPTER V[ll. 

the century following conquest. 

It is uniiecessarj* to recapiitilatc the scanij’ 
hUtorv of Delhi before tlic Mahomnicdaii conquest 
of the place, for that has been dealt with in the 
ftrst chapter. The Maharamedan conqueror of India 
was Muiz-ud- ihn^ MahnmedJjin Sam. Sl^ahab-ud- 
camtnonly known ^laLhorued of Ghoi't 

country from which he came. His lirit attempt 
ended in utter failure, for Prithwt Raja, of Delhi, 
itecisively defeated him nt TUauri, near Thanesar, 
in A,D. 1191. But he was not to he baulked in his 
design, came again after a year, and wafl com 
ptetely successful, defeating in 1193 and slaying on 
the same field the Hindu king and many o* 
Rajput allies, including, it is said. Samarai, «t 
K ing of Udaipur. Tlte Hindu army is said to have 
included 300,000 horse and 3,000 elephants. Kntb- 
ud-diu Ibak, his gcoeral. proceeded to Delhi and 
occupied the place, entering the city on the weal 
bv the Ranjit Gate, the name of which was altered 
to the Chaxni Gate, Kutb^ud-din was appointed 
Indian \Tceroy. but Mshoitted of Ghor 
sovereign until he was murdered, m -YD. 1206, 
hy a band of the Chatfcar tribe on the banks of 
the Indii^ 

On the death of Mahomed, his kingdom was 
split up, and Kulb-ud-dto became independent 
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sovereig-n t>f Indian He had been a slave, but had 
raised him sell to be g'enerab vlcernyi and then first 
King □! fndia^ The dynasty which commenced 
with him is known as tlie ** Slave Dynasty. ' for 
many of his successors, like himself^ raised them¬ 
selves from a conditioa of servitude to the thtotie. 
During his viceroyahy he had commenced the erce- 
tioii of the Kutb Mlnar, and bad staned, in 1200^ 
the mosque which is close by; the former had dot 
been completed when he met his death by a fall 
from his horfe in 1210, W'hile playing polo at 
I^hore, to which place he bad removed his court. 
Possibly he wa^ buried thcfe^ for his grave is not 
traceable at Delhi, unless it be one of some name¬ 
less ones in the courtyard of his inosqiic. ILatdd- 
ton says it is a few^ hundred yards wTSt of the 
minar. He h said to have built himself a White 
Palace ^ within the citadel, but no trace of this 
re main Si, although it Is medtioned more than odcr 
in subsequent history^ 

Kutb-ud-din was succeeded by hts son; At^m 
Shak, a weak person; not at all fit to assume the 
reins, which indeed he soon had to resign to a 
stronger hand. 

Shamir, ud-dill Altamsh^ or lltitirPsh, w'as a 
ver\^ different man, and the greatest of his dytiasly. 
His story reminds us, to some extent* of Joseph, 
for his brethren sold him Into slavery, and he was 
carried to Bokhara. Thence he was eventually 
brought to Delhi> and Kutb-ud-dtn gave for him the 
price of fifty thousand pieces of silver* His 
caul) is said lo have been extraordinary, his 
\a onr and wisdom no less, and a valiant action on 
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his part obtAiiicd far him his freedom, the poit of 
captain-general, the hand of his m aster's daughter, 
and favour in the highest degree. At the iimir of 
his maater^s death he was Governor of Budaon^ and 
when the itteflicieni-y of Arain Shah became ap¬ 
parent he sdvflfiiced on Delhi, possessed himself of 
the capital filmcst without a stTiiggle, and ascended 
the throne in A.D. 1210. 

The most important event of his reign was the 
arrival at Delhi in 122^ of an emiFsar)’^ from the 
Caliph of Baghdad descendant of the Prophet, 
bearing a diploma which recogniised AUarnsh as an 
independent iovereigti. In 1219 there was a 
MoghaJ invasion^ tinder Changiz Khan* the first at¬ 
tempt of this Central Asian tnbe to obtain a foot¬ 
ing, hut this they were unable to accomplish per- 
mificntly until over three ccntiiriGS hud elapsed- 
To Altamsh we owe the completion of ihe Kutb 
Minar and an extension nf the mosque tnclosure^ 
while his tomb, whether it was his own work or 
Ilf it, is certainly utte of the most beautifully orna¬ 
mented buildings of any age^ He died in A.D. 
1236. 

Altamsh had no faJth m the power of his sons 
to rnie wtscU^ and said openly th:flt he wished his 
daughter, Rizlyat, to succeed him. This, however, 
she waF not allowed to do imirtediatcly, for Riikn^ 
ud-cUn Fieoze Slmli first ascended the throtlc^ the 
queen-mother being practically regent. This F.tatc 
of afFairs did not long continue, for hfs sister 
deposed him, amid the acclamatioti of the populace. 
He was imprisoned, died in 1237. and was biirtcd 
at Malikpur, to the west of Old Delhi. 
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Riziyat was tlic only Queen of India until 
Queen Victoria assumed the coinplcte rule in 
Z&5B. Sbe ruJed, for a tiine^ most wisely, and al- 
though she had ascended the thtone %vithotit the 
countenance of the prime minister, or of the 
governors of the dutlying; di^tricts^ she was able 
to become mistress of her kingdotti, and to earn for 
herself the manly title of Sultan/* Unfortiin- 
atel 3 % she was not equally vvise where her heart 
was concerned, and disgusted her gcneraii# by 
shoviring favour to an Abyssinian slave, whom she 
made master ot her hor&e^ and also master of her 
heart. Probably she could not have pleased every 
one m her choice of a’cunsort, hut this action put 
all against her, and rebellion was not longSn break¬ 
ing onU In 1Z39 the governor of Sirhind took the 
held against her; she was defeated, and her Abys¬ 
sinian lover ivas killed, in the battle which ensued. 
The victor took her as wife* but the other generals 
would not brook this. They combined together, 
with the result that she and her new husband were 
defeated^ and had to fly, but were overtaken and 
put to death iit A.D, 1240. Her grave is now pointed 
out near the Turkman Gate of the modem dtj\ and 
the river once flowed close hy^ 

Her brother, Myix-ud-diii B^ram 5luvh, suc¬ 
ceeded,. but he waa miserably we;tk. his father 
had foreseen, und the nobles revolted against him 
also, eventually murdering him m A D. t242; he 
was hurted near his brothers at Alalikpur. 

A son-in-law of the old king ascended the 
thronCp but was deposed, on the evening of bis 
corotmtion day, by AU-uil-diii Muatid Shah* son of 
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Rukn-ud-din, and grandson of Altamsh^ His reign 
was a little longer than that of Buhram Shah^ but 
was a tromhled one* marined by two Moghal in¬ 
vasions: on the approadh of the defending armies 
they rctireiL The king, considering hintseU safe, 
began to indulge in dcbauchen^* injnsticej and op- 
pfcssiont iintiJ the usual revolt deposed httti in 
12%, and he ended his days Ln prison. His tomb is 
utiknoiiVii. 

The family of Altnftish was not yet exhauscedn 
^and % thVd son, hfur-ud-din Mahmui! Cbnrlp came 
to the throne. He seems to have been a kindly 
man^ belter fitted for a hermitage than for a palace^ 
but he had an excellent minister^ Balban, who was 
also a very efficient general, and faithfully served 
ilia jimstcr, an itnconTmon ilsing in thcise dap. The 
Sultan esleemed his minister £o highly that he 
actually married his daughter^ Thanks to Balb^ 
the kingdom of Delhi was now in a must flouiifill¬ 
ing conditionp frequent expeditions meeting with 
entire success, and the borders being extended* 
The invading Moghals were repulsed, and lesser 
princes found a refuge from them in Delhi. The 
gTancbDn of Changtr Kljnn> Hulagti^ after takng 
Baghdad and overthrowing the khalifate, sent an 
embassy to Mahmud, in 1259. On this occasion an 
army vi-as drawm up for review, consisting of fifty 
thousand horse and two hundred thousand foot., 
with many war-elephants. As, the envoy moved 
towards the palace he founds at the city gate, ^r>iTie 
atytfed skins of Hindus. The scene in the king's 
darbar was a brilliant one, many Hindu rijas and 
refugee princes, in magnificent attire, standing 
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round the thrunc. The walls of Delhi saw a hoatile 
armvj utiiJcr a revolted vus^al, in 1257. but the wist 
tuinister was on the alert a^inst treason within, 
the gates Tvtrt closed, and the traitors lied when 
the ro 3 ’aJ army sallied out. 

Mahmud was “a simple IJver,^ made his queen 
cook for him, and kept uo feniale slaves, hut he 
did Hot disdain to build himself a new palace; ttiii 
was on the hanks of the Jumna, near Kulokri, hut 
was probablj^ a $niall nne ; his successors added, to 
it. He died In A,D. 12166, after a reign of twenty 
years, leaving no male issue; and what more* 
natural than that the minister^ who had preserved 
the kingdom, .should ny^v mount the. fhrone in the 
White Palace at Old Delhi? Ibn Batuta. writing 
seventj" years after, declares that he murdered his 
nns5tcr, 

duai-ud-cliii Bulbul, or Ulxgh Kkan^ had been 
a slave, for he ’ivas made prisoner by the Mnghalt. 
whom he therefore had good reason tu dislike* 
After various vic^5sit^des an agent of Altamah 
bought hini in a Jot of a hundred slaves, and carried 
htm to Delhi. According to Thn Batuta, Balbaii 
was a miserable-looking creature, and ,^tam^h 
rejused to take him. Balban then plucked up 
coutagt i^fc ask him, Why have you bought all 
t cse slaves?" aAltatnsh replied with a stnile, 
or my own sake, tvithout doubt." Whereupon 
Balban said. “Then buy me for the S^ke of God/* 
and Allamsh good-iiatnredly agreed to do so. He 
was not entisukred good-tooking enough to be 
anything hut a cup-bearer, but he joined a con¬ 
federacy of forty slaves: by their efforts and his 
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own talents he raised himself to the highest place 
in the kingdom. 

CJn fort unatelj% he now had to put out ol the 
way all the survivors of this confederacy', but after 
tht> he rrigned with justice and mercy. He bears 
a great name for generosity^ and assigned princely 
allowances to Bfteen pettj^ sovereigns who sought 
his protection against the Moghals. He kept up 
great pomp and magnificence at his courlp but was 
himself tree ftotn the vices so srommon among the 
moriarchi of those days, A great sportHiTian, he 
kept his army engaged^ and in good fighting trim, 
by making them beat for him white he was out 
hunting. Yet he could not prevent infernal rebel¬ 
lion nor Moffhal invasions all attempts, however* 
entne to naught in face of his good generalship, 
and that of his s^>ns, .\mongst other rebellious, 
which he quelled with a ruthless hand, was one 
among the Mewatis, a Kajput tribe^ occupying the 
country to the sotith of Delhi Nightly they plun¬ 
dered the suburbs* and iverc a source of great 
annoyancjc, but they were almost exterrninated* 
and the remainder were forcibly converted to 
Tsslam; Mahomniedau they remain to this day. 

While he was still mfnij5ter. he built a Ked 
palace, which is -said tn have been in Old DfrShi. 
Another account places it near the totnb of Nizami- 
nd-din AuUfc* within a fort called M^rzgan, which 
wa 5 butlt by Balban* and was flometimes tailed 
Ghiaspiir. No traces^ however, remaht. either 
of palace or fort, which mar ha%x been on the old , 
river bank. He died in A.D. 1287. and his tomb. 
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a complete rum, is near file Jamali Masjid, It was 
called the Dar-uI-Aroar and^ by some, Marigan. 

Balbati had selected for the sttccession one of 
bis grandsons* Kai Khmsru; but an intrigue placed 
another granclson. Mttra^ud^dia Kai Kubad, on the 
throne. The principal noble had conceived a 
strong enmity to KaJ Khusru, and had recourse to 
stratagetn to supplant him. He forged a tetter, 
purporting to be the decision of'the other uobleSi 
and stating that they had elected Kai Kubad king; 
writh this lie repaired to Kai Khusru by nightn and 
advised him to escape* To this counsel Kai Khusru 
was foolish cnongh to listen; he was passed out 
of the city by the treacherous noble, who forth' 
with went to Kai Kubad* acquainted him of the 
stratageETi* and proekimed him emperar. 

This prince bad many good parts* hsd a con¬ 
siderable taste for literature, and had been, very 
strictly brought up, bttl now he gave himself up to 
the full enjoyment of pleasure, would not attend 
to the atTaIrs of the kingdom, and retired to Ehe 
palace at Kildkri (near Huma>nin"s tomb) in the 
company of those who could best minister to bis 
pleainres, He did not desire to be bothered with 
State matters; any one who w'ould relieve him of 
his power was welcome to iti The Moghala 
thought thi^ a favnurahle hour for a fresh invasiofiii 
but they were defeated, and then the foolish king 
was persitaded to order ^ general massacre of the 
Woghal mercenaries in bis employ* The cniptoy- 
tiient f'f Moghak in Indian armies was quite a 
usual practice in thg^t daya. 
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Kaj Ktibad'!^ feither had all this while betn 
Viceroy of Bengnlp content to be ihe vassal of his 
own son. He now endtavonred to awake him to a 
sense of his tluXf^ add succeeded, but Kai Kubad's 
rEpentance was shott-liveiir and fresh pleasures 
alone hlled His miniL Such a stale of affairs coidd 
have blit one cad, in the shape of revolt, Staista 
Khan, Govemnr of Samanra and prime id inis ter, 
advanced on Delhi, and at this moment the king 
succuidbed to his bad hahiiSp and beeaitic paral)’aed. 
An infant son was placed nn the throdc, hut 
the sons of Sbaista Khan boldly cut their ivay 
through the royal army, and carried off the yoting 
prince. The avenging force, issuing through the 
Budaoii GatCp was restrained from pursuit by fear 
of his assassination hy his captors. Meanwhile an 
assassiti had been sent to Kilokrtp and Kni Kubad 
had been niurdered ; hJs body was thrown out of xhc 
palace window cm tm the sands o[ ihc river l>dow. 
Sihaisia Khan ascended the throne* and the infant; 
prince was put to death soun afterwards; this 
happened in A.D. 1290, 

Shaisla Khan was: one of the Khi^jis^ [a tribe 
occupying part of Central A?iMp in the vicinity of 
Ghor) and the dynasty which followed ia kuoivTi by 
thiH name. He uas seventy yetr^ of age when he 
mmimed the threme in the White Palace* arid as* 
siifned the nainr of Jal*J-ud*diiL, ,4ftcr the 
murder of the young princCp and the removal oi a 
possible rival, he ruled with great lenity, bit only 
other reprchciuilde net being the murder of a mulls. 
The mulla appealed to hitn for mercy, but he 
hesitated to pardon him; as a rule, howevetp he 
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hcflit4ted to punish. Tht of th* miiiti was 

followed by a fearful famine in Delhi. 

When the king' was m Delhi he occupied the 
Red Palace of Balbaa^^ hut he did not care to reside 
within the walla, apparently distrusting the in¬ 
habitants^ vvho, however, soon became reconciled to 
his rule. He usually resided at Kitokri, buildlu^ 
there a Grreu Palace, in addition to cnlargftng and 
beautifying the existing palace of his predecessor. 
His nobles also built houses in the ’ricirtity+ but all 
have cmiTibled into dust 

The lenity of Jalal-ud-din was little apprecj- 
atedK for robbers increased in number^ and the 
Moghals again invaded in great strength: the k ng 
was uniformly succegisful against them, but did not 
follow up his successes or adequately punish the 
c^dl-flocrs. His nephew^ Ala-ud-din^ was ruthless 
enough, and added large territories to the king¬ 
dom, on which he now set his heart. The king was 
old, but the slow approach of a uatutal death was 
Tioi what Ala-ud-din desired, so intrigues were set 
on foot, the kmg was induced to visit the camp at 
Karra, and, as he grasped the hand of hia nepheWp 
lie was murdered, in a boat on the Ganges, in the 
year 1295. His tomb at Delhi is mentioned by 
Firoze Shah, but no trace remains. 

also called Sikandar Saui fthe 
second Alexander), though crowned at Karra« was 
not to ascend the thranc at Delhi without at least 
a show of force, for the widow of Jalal-ud-dm 
placed her ^on on the throne in the Green Palace at 
Kitokri. Hut when the armi of Ala*tid-din en- 
eamped outside ihe north-east gate of Old Delhi 
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alter a march in the rainy seafon, there wes onJy a 
parade m battle array, and the opposing a.rmy wa^ 
ivithdraiivii within the walJs. Descrtrons naturally 
follcKwed^ and AU-ud-din was able to enter in 
triumph ; he proceeded to the Red Palace of Balban, 
where he ascended the throne. To please his sub¬ 
jects ht distributed largess fri,im catapultSp and 
organised fames, ibus hecofnmg the object of ad- 
tniration, instead of detestation of a murderer, Hfs 
rival cousin bad fled to Multan, hut was there 
invested; he tvas captured,, brought to Delhi vrith 
his brother, blinded, and soon ait^w^ardB murdered 
in prison at Hansi. 

Once again the Mnghals invaded ttie Punjab, 
once again they were defeated with great loss* and 
a massacre of prisoners followed at Delhi, women 
and children not being spared. On returning from 
an expedition into Guzerat in JJ97, the mercenary 
Mughal soldiery' revolted, but they were defeated, 
ftnd the king, who had remained at Delhi, ordered 
a W'h ole sale massacre of their families, who oc¬ 
cupied a suburb called Mnghalpur. 

These proceedings awakened the retentment 
of the Moghals beyond the frontier, w'ho, after 
iustaining one defeat, advanced ict a great horde 
to the viciriity of Delhi This, wav a business for 
the king co lead w'ith,, for no one else would under¬ 
take the task, attbough the streets were filled with 
refugees, and panic and farnine raged. He there¬ 
fore marched out of the Budaon Gate with i vast 
army', drew^ it up on the plains beyond the suburbs 
which stretched to the north-eastp and jomed battle 
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ivith complcEe siiccrei^s, aUbntiph the purBiiit ivas 
not carried out with vig^iitr* owing to jealousj 
attioag Hib f^eneral*. 

AU-ud^iit] now proceeded to extend his 
dom 11110119. He had hardly set out. when he was 
severely wounded in a treacherous attempt at as- 
sasf^ination^ fortnnately he had the strength to 
appear before his army, who acclaimed him, and 
the would-be supplanter had to flee. Bui more 
rebellion followed, and on one occasioti the rebels 
managed to sti^e a great portion of DelhL All 
attempts^ howcTer, ended in failure, and no pardon 
was ever extended to any of those who took part, 
even their families being put to death. At last, 
in A.D. 1300, the king began to think that he him¬ 
self might be to blame for the Irequent conipir- 
ades against him, and. oa the advice of a eonncil 
of nobfes, relaxed bis severities. He conteniplatcd 
the formation of a new religion, and therefore saw 
that his noljks refornicd their ways, not to bis 
disadvantage, fur he cunfisrated their ill-golten 
gains. 

While he was aw^ay from Delhi, on an expedi- 
tititi in in the Deccan near Warangal. the Moghals 
saw their thance. and raided right up to the walls- 
Abt-uH-din hastened hack, hut had to leave hiS 
cavalry behind. He tould do nothing but entrench 
bis army rounfl Sbahpur, and send urgent mes- 
sagc'i to the provincial governors for reinforce¬ 
ments. The Moghals were. hoive^TT, in a positron 
to intercept these, and matters looked very bUck 
until, after two months of inaction, the Moghals 
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suddenly retired, acme ?ay in a panic brought about 
by the miractiloiis powers of Nirasn-ud-did* the 
saint. This was Id 1305. Upon the retirement of 
the invaders Ala-ud-^dln commenced the building 
of the city of Siri, the erectfpn wifhrn It of a 
** palace of a thousand pillars,^' and the repair or 
recon St ruction of the walls of the citadel of Old 
Delhi. He also prepared to putiisb the Moghals, 
and began to collect a vast army for the purpose. 
He IS said to have been able to put 475,000 horse 
into the held, but the expense of keeping tbem 
overtaxed the prosperity of bis kingdom. 

Nothing daunted, the MoghaJs again advanced, 
but Tughlakj one of Ala-ud-din*a gtneralSp defeated 
them with great slaughter. Many chiefs were 
taken prisnners and sent to Delhi to b€ trodden to 
death by elephants. Again and again, in 1305 and 
1306, the MoghaL hordes crossed swords with Tngh- 
laki but only to send more captives to be 
slaughtered at Delhi; their heads were piled in 
heaps or built into the foundations of new build¬ 
ings. When their cofitintied ill-spec ess caused 
them to desist, war was carried into their owti 
country, and the fame of Ttighlak grew with each 
of his twenty-nine victories. 

.Another general of ATa-ud-din. Malik Ka/ur. 
was successful in the south at Devagiri in 

1306, and ts suppoaed even to have attained to 
Eainestvarnni sn 1510, but this is unlikely. He had 
been a sJave^ for whom the king had paid a thous¬ 
and dinars. He returned from Bengal with rich 
Tipoils, which he laid at the feet of his masters^ he 
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sat at tht Budaod Gate- An expedition into the 
Deccan tit Warangal, ati ancient Buddhist city, tn 
13091 was even more snttessFul, the royal h'xjty 
being enormous, while the private soldiers threw 
away silver, as being too cumbersome. It is said 
that the king distributed a portion of the spoils, so 
that the sum-total must have been very great 
indeed. But hU displeasure Jell oti the Moghal 
piercenaries. and he discharged them. Some, who 
were in great need, and almost stan'ing. conspired 
against him, with the result that a wholesale mas- 
SKcte was ordered, in which fifteen thousand 
perished, and none were spared. 

Ala-ud-din was now at the zenith of his power, 
and devoted himself to the building of monumctitB, 
amongst others the unfinished minar, which was to 
have been double the height of the other, and y« 
perhaps not niHlctently high to represent his over¬ 
weening pride. But now he fell sick, Malik Kamr 
began to intrigne against him, rebellion broke out 
in the Deccan and in Guzerat. The king, unable 
to repress it himself and seeing his general 
defeated, died of his disorder, aggravated by mge 
and grief, in A,D. 1316, He ivas buried in h>* 
p:ilac &4 tinw !n ruins, at tht sOttlTl^wcsl ^ ^ 
Kti^rwat-ul-Islam Mosque^ 

Fenshta well sars of hiuip " If we look iipoit 
the policy of Ala-od-din, a i^Tcat kin^ arises to our 
view, n we bcliolrf hi^ hands, ^wbich ate red. iti 
tncKofttble tyrant appears. He he|ran in cruel ty^ 
and u^ded thmuirk blf>od tn the end,"* enlisting to 
his desiptis, we may add. etephanti. which he 
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with dreadful ifvtapons, «) that they might torture 
the wretched victiiufi of his wrath. But yet " hii 
pomp, wealth, and power were never equalled by 
any prince whd sat before him oji the throne of 
Hindustan/^ 


CHAPTER IX. 

TUGHLAK TO BABAR. 

On ibc cli:ath of Altt-nd-din, Malik Kafur raised 
to the throne the youngest Shalimb-iid-dai 
Omar, with a Tfe^v to controlling the kingdoin 
himself as regent. To this end he produ-ced □ 
spurious will of the deceased Tnonarch, but his in¬ 
human cruelties, directed against the other sons of 
Ala~nd“din, caused the commander of the guards to 
plot against him, and assassinate hitti, Firoic Shah 
■^vas of opinion that Malik Kafur xvas a faithful 
Servant p and restored his tomb, hut histoiy^ dwell* 
rather on his cruelties. The pup|>et king was now 
deposed, and the third son of the late king, Kutb^ 
ad-din Mubonk Shah.^ was re teased from prison and 
from the instant fear of being blinded. He gained 
over all the nobles and ascended the throne, depHv- 
mg his brother of any chance of regaining the 
throne by bliiidlug him, for a blind man ever 
con?(dered unfit to be sultan. 

The king- now proceeded to indulge in disstpa* 
tion, and is actually neported to have dressed him¬ 
self as a dancing-girL and tn have perforined in the 
bouses nf the nohility. Btit he undertook an ea- 
pedttinn to Devagin fDgulatabadl in 131R when be 
flayed alive the captured prince. He then raised to 
power one Khusni Khan, ,a Hindu renegade, and 
would listen to no cautions against his favoiiritei 
with the almost inevirahte resuh that Kbu^ni 
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pEolted against his life and kingdom. The plot was 
only too success;fuh and the wretched king was 
Jnurdered in a scuffie, in which Khusm took the 
principal part. This king completed the walls of 
Old Delhi, the repairs of which were commenced 
by his father, but no other work ol his remains. 
His grave was repaired, atnongst others of the sona 
of Ala*ud-din, by FiroKf Sbahj it probably 
within his lalher^s mauEoleuni, for none of his suc¬ 
cessors can have erected one in his honour. 

The murder of the king took place in A,D. 
1.^20. and Khnxru Kkan seated himself on hta 
throne, forcibly tnanying his widows Dewal Devi, 
a Hindu princess. He assumed the ridiculous title 
(“for a ruffian, who was renegade only for hb own 
ends, and despised his adopted treed) of Nasr-ud- 
din. or supporter of religion. But not for long was 
he allowed to otcupy the throcCp for he disgusted 
eve Hi" one by using the Koran for a seat, he pro¬ 
hibited the slaughter of cattle, and reverted to his 
former religion- Tughlak, therefore* advanced on 
Delhi, ivhh an artny which had been trained by con¬ 
stant w'ar against the Moghals. The force sent 
against hftn by Kbuaru was easily dispersed, and 
Tughlak appeared before the walls, the usurper 
drawing out his army, and rntfrnching it near the 
Haua Kbas. Tn ^pite of libera! largess, his troops 
began to desert him, and an aetion, though partly 
snccesafnl. made it clear that bis was a lost c^use. 
Khdsm therefore fled towards Tdpat, his ndhereuti 
dropping awav us he went, and he ^^as found on 
the following day concealed Iti a tomb. whcfiiCB he 
vrsta dragged to hif death, which none regretted- 
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The kr3'5 of the capital wtrt delivered to the 
victor^ aad, when be iriqurred if there was any 
prince of the previous dy-nasty a1iv€p he W'&& hailed 
as king. Thus commenced another dvnasty, in 
1320. 

Ghbie-iid-diii Tughlak Shah had Commenced 
life as a slave, and had been brought from Khoras- 
Ban to DeThi m the time of Ala-ud-din, As we • 
have secn+ he was appointed ‘^Warden of the 
Marches,” and had showed excellent generalship: 
he was also Governor of Dipalpur and Lahore, 
Soon after his accession he commenced the new city 
of Tnghlukal^d. While engaged in huildlng it an 
army sent by him to the Deccan was dispersed by 
a r 11 moilr that he had died, some dedaring that 
they had seen him buried. The men who started 
the rumour were caught and sent to Delhi, where 
the sarcastic old king ordered them to be buried 
alive, Jti 1323 he twk the field, and made an ex¬ 
pedition into BengaJ and to another sack of War- 
anga): %vhile he was away, his soti Juita, left viceroy 
at Delhi, plotted against him* encouraged by a 
prophecy of the saiat, Nizam-ud-din xAulia. As 
Tughlak approached Dclhi^ Juna invited him to rest 
in a pavilion erected at Afghanjmr, and constnicted 
in $uch a ^manner as to fall driwn if an elephant 
pressed aga.iiist one of the pillars, Jtina induced • 
the favotirite sort to sit beside his father, and the 
elephants approached, with ihe result that the 
pavilion fell on those seated iivithin. and crushed 
them to death. 

fbn Batuta says that the elephants w'cre made 
to go tip the steps to salnte the Iring, sa perhaps 
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thr whole itructurc toppled over; however, 

4ttnl]QteiJ the disaster to for trj accuse 

Juna definitely with the deed tni^ht have met with 
awkward roflSequences, The manner nf compass¬ 
ing' this murder reminds as of the w'ay m which the 
death of Agrippina was attempted by NcrOp it 
heitij^ arranged that the heavy canopy of a boat 
should fall on her. 

Tu|rhlak Shah died in 1325^ and wrs bitricd 
outside his new citv% in the outwork whtth he had 
construcTed in the lake close by. His temh h said 
by some to hare been erected by his son Juna. 

Juna Khan proceeded from Taghlokabad to Old 
Delhi, in order there to ascend the throne after the 
usual custoin, assuming the title of Mwhixnt^ Ihm 
TiigKiak. He is generally koown as the Khuns 
Sultan,*' or Bloody King," for his cruelty w'as 
lerrihle. In many ways he resembled Nero, for, in 
spite of being a parricide, he serms to have had 
high aspirations and accomplishmentSp hut relapsed 
from time to time into an insatiable fust for blood. 
He SE said to have flayed his cotirfurred enemies 
alive* and to have borne the name Lord of skins 
of kings.'* Ife was a great patron of literaturcK a 
founder of colleges, a great hiiHder. n good general; 
but w^hile the suburbs pf Delhi owed him protecting 
walls, he mnre than cfiimterbalaaced this by forc¬ 
ing the inhabitants to tcaTf. He seems almost at 
once to have abandoned his father^s city, althous^b 
* he built a fort cTose by. which conta^iied 3 *" palace 
of a thouaand pillars." and was called Adilahad 

In the first yeae of liis reign the cities of Delhi 
siTv an invading horde of Mughals at thdr gates* 
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and the Suburbs were plundered freely. Mahoitied 
had not the army to drive them off* but he 50me- 
liou" had moneyp and a heavy ransom induced the 
enemy to retire; Nizam-ud-diti had probably died 
jmt previously. In ld28 he surrounded the suburbs 
betu-ten Siri end Old Delhi with walb, calling^ the 
city thus formed Jahan patiah, or the '^shelter of 
the uorld/' He now got togetlwr an enormous 
afTnvp and overran many countries, even contem¬ 
plating an invasion of Clihia, but the troops sent 
on thjti e^edition perished* almost to a inanr in 
the Himalayas. About L^33 he te-coiiqiiercd 
Bengal. 

During an ejcpedjtfon to the Deccan M&homed 
was much struck wuth the advantages of Deogiri, 
and deternttned to found a new capital having 
conquered the Deccan to the borders of the present 
Slate cjf Mysore. He therefore* So ]338p ordered 
the inhabitants of Delbi to rnove there in a bodyi 
and, in order to make the journey- more pleasant, 
he had trees planted all along the road. A revolt 
at Multan soon brought him back, and the people 
were also allowed to return, but in IMO they had 
again to set out six hundred miles, for Deogiri, 
and he saw that they had no inducement to remain 
by burning their bouses, Hb troops, searching by 
his orders, found only a blind man and a cripple left , 
the latter was flung from a catapult, the former 
dragged alp ng until hii legs dropped off. In 1342 
a dreadful Tamine raged in (he Deccan, and the 
people were again permitted to return; htit the 
famine was ]n.^x ds had in Delhi, and men even ate 
each other, the famine cuotinuiDg for two years* 
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until the people petitioRed tp be allowed to 
rale. In 1345 Delhi was again populatedt and the 
inhabitants Avere alloAved to reniain undisturbed. 

In 1343 an emissary bad come from Eg^'pt, as 
the result of a long negntiatiem, and hrought with 
htm a diploma from the descendant of the Abba- 
side khalifas, The Inst of the Caliphs had beer 
conquered by Hulagu at Baghdad m 1258^ 
Mahomed, greal-grajidson of the penultimate 
caliph came to DcJhl and was received with great 
respect, being" named Makhdumzada, " the 
Master's Son." He emigrated later to Sumatra. 
Mahomed ihn Tughlak conceived himself only now 
to be a rightful king, and ordered that those of his 
predecessors Avho had not received such sanctitm 
should not hi! tnetitfoncd in the " khatbah.” Thui: 
the names of all his predecessorsp aa far back as 
.Mlamsh, were struck out, including even hia own 
father, Egypt, ti maT be metitioded, passed under 
Turkish rule earfy in the sixteenth centime but 
there h no Sultan of Turkey for Mah*immedans 
to look to as thefr spiritual head, 

AU this time, east, south, west* and north, 
rebellion was rife, but vi'^as invariably put down with 
a strong band, and puneshed with barbarous 
severity. In'1347 the Deccan revolted and became 
indepetidetit of Delhi for two centuries, during 
ivhrch the gresl Hindu Empire of ATjayanigar rose 
and fell to ruin. At length Mahomed had to under¬ 
take an expedition Ento Sind, and there he died, on 
the Indu^, near Tatta, in .AD. 1351. Fcrishia sums 
up hist reign with the remark that *'he seeiuf to 
have laboured, with no cotileniptibk abilities^ to be 
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dpit'sted by GoeI, and feared and abhorred by all 
men/" His extraordinary character caused him to 
be reffarded as superhuman^ 

Mahomed Tughlak kft no son. so his generals 
elected to the throne Firoie Shah Tughlakp a 
nephew of the ftiimder of the dynasty, and son of 
a Hindu princess. He had been educated and 
brought up by his uncle^ and had enjoyed the 
special favour of fiis cousin^ favour for ivhjch he 
was not ijng-rateful. He catiscd the relativef of 
those whom hiif cousin had visited with cruelty, 
mutilation^ ur deaths to be sought aixt^ gave them 
compensation, obtained their act^inttances, and 
placed the deeds in the grave, so that Mahouied, 
W'hen he rises at the last day to proceed to judg^- 
Rient, might he able to show the acqttittances to 
his Maker; iu the grave the deeds may be resting 
to this day. 

Ftroze Shah had at once to meet invading 
Moglials, whom he defeated. Ht then proceeded 
to Dellii, where he was met by the submisiiivc tn- 
hahitants^ whoin he feasted and entertained on a 
large scale. He then had, as usual, to consohVfate 
hh kingdom, in the course nf which work he rw'ice 
moved into Ren gab and tivice into Sitid. On his 
return fratn his first Bengal expedition, he com- 
fnrnced. in j 354, his new city qf Firoijbad. Two 
years Ijiter, he ordered the cutting of the first canal 
of the many which niiw water the plains of India, 
and relieve the inhabttants of fear of famine. He 
may be railed the ‘"Father"* of the Irrigatfon 
Ckfiartment^ for^ alive to the advantage* to hii 
people of rhe water, he instituted a revenue system 
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and appointed ufFidah to collect it. His army he 
recruited from the snru ^nd r^hxWt^ of those of 
bis soldiers whr^ had to retire from age or infirmity, 
a system which largely obtains to-day. 

.Althrmgh not a great king, indeed rather a 
weak ontj Firo?e Shah was one of the most en- 
/ightened rulers that fudJa has seen, kingly, court- 
cons. and liberal, even if he had faults in rdigbus 
bjgotn\ and an undue affection for wdnc™ He en¬ 
dowed many colleges and luispitals, laid out garfJrns 
and vineyards, and repaired the tombs and monu¬ 
ments of his predecessors. He Instittited the prac¬ 
tice, copied afterwards by the Moghul emperors* 
of having three courts of audience* the outemiOftt 
for the general public* the innermost fnr nobles and 
tnini>ters of State, and the intemicdiaie one for 
personal attendants and the better classes of the 
people* The Egy ptian khalifa, unj^olicfled, sent hifti 
a robe of honour, and others for hu^ sou and for his 
m mister. 

He w'as a great sportsman also, and within his 
park, on the Ridge, he had a ban ting-scat, a darbar 
ball (on the top of which there was a chiming 
efocfc h and a menagerie, with a small collection of 
" freaks." Many mosques w^cre hnilt during his 
reign, some by his minfstcr Khan Jahan. a Hindu 
convert. The miinl>er includes the Chaubtirji 
Mosque, ofi the Ridge ; the Kalan Maajid; the Jama 
Ma 5 jrd. in his kotila; the Sanjar and Jamat Khana 
Mosques, near the tomb of Kiiam-ud-din Aulia r the 
Rtgampur Mo?!que* and the Khirki MuMjue, The 
Kadom Sharif enclosure also tlaiea from hif reign* 
as dfifrs the shrftic of Ro^han Chiragh Delhi, 
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AftGgethcr, ft wn^ a tiinr of busy bijildjng, and the 
total popuIatiGn of Delhi mtij-t have bee.n very great, 
for the old dtics were not abatidotied Avhcit Firoz- 
aTiad was occupied, lie died in A^D. 1388, and ivai 
buried by the Hauit Khas of Ala-ud-dirip 

There is a Hindi proverb to the effect that 
human beings differ in their constitution; while 
the one is a diainondi the next js but a common 
stone/' To say that Firo2e Shah was a dfamond 
is, perhaps, to go too far, htit his itnmediate suc¬ 
cessors lA'erv, by comparison^. oF oo account- 
Firote Shah was succeeded by liis grandson, 
Chiu-ud-diii TughliLk Shah hut he wah ^h^rtSv 
afterwards ktEied by the adherents of Abii B#kr 
Sluh, his cotisin+ This king managed to estabEtsh 
himself in Firazahad, but his rule extended no 
furthef* The streets often saw fighting between 
his troops ami those of Mahomed Shah, hii uncle, 
Wi'hom Firojte Shah had at one time associated with 
himself as king,^ At length intrigues re&ulted in 
the deposition of Abu Bakr and the proclamatkin 
of MKhomedI Shah as king, but he died shortly 
afterwards, and was buried with kii father. The 
next king, Sikandar Sb<Bhg only reigned forty days* 
atid then suiciinibett to a violent dl^iorder in 1393. 

The death of this king found no definite claimant 
to the throne, and the nobles decided on Mahmiidi 
son of the late blahomcd Shah> His pow'er wa^ 
visionary for a canaiderablE time, and Once he ivaj 
actually shut out of, and had to lay siege to, hif 
eapitaE of Old Delhi. When he had reoccupfed that 
city, intrigues lost him the city of Firozafwid. where 
a rival king. Niur-iid-diii Nafi^t Slub, was aet up 
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Far about ffliir vears tbe plains brtiveen these tivo 
cities Were Aritoess of frequent' engagements. 
First one, then the other^ got the advantage, and a 
perfettlv astonishing state of affairs prevailcdp 
which would take Xof* long to describe. At length 
there came on the sscene a common enemy^ the great 
Moghal leader. Timur* so well known a^ Tamer¬ 
lane. 

The invading hordr of ftfoghals crossed the 
Indus in A.D, 1398, and advanced without difficulty 
to Panrpat, A little bdoAv thss toAvn Tmiur crossed 
the Jumna (prxihably at Baghpst). occupied the 
Fort of Lcmk opposite Firozabad, and encamped 
on the east haitk of the river. He then. %vtth a 
body of hiir^e, cri>ss^cd over and reconnoitred the 
palace on the Ridge. Haviug seen what he 
Avanted, and repulsed an attack, he tetitrtied. and 
moved his camp to nboul where Metcalfe House 
now stands. It was reported to him thitl the va.'sI 
crfowri of captives in his eatnp had watched with 
delight the attack which had hecti made oil httn^ 
So he ordered that ah should be put to the Bwari 
Icsi: they might be an rmbarrMsment when the 
great buttle should take place With such enthusi¬ 
asm did all take part m this bloody work; that a 
certain Motdvi killed, with his own hand, fifteen 
eaprives, although he had not previously lifted a 
weapon, even against a sheep. 

Titnur"ii army then forded the river, and he 
entrenched his camp on the plains north of Flroz- 
abari. digging a ditch and placing in front of it lines 
of buffaloes, tied together to break a charge. Two 
days afterwards, disregarding the protests of the 
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astrologers^ he marched out of this elitrenchment 
and set his tro-t>ps In liattk array about where 
Safdar fang's lomb now stands Perhaps he 
watched the battle from the Raisina Mound- I he 
Indian army moved to the attack courageousty 
enough, lliere were iwclvt thousand horse, forty 
thousand fool, and iht attack was led by a line oi 
elephants, carrying on their hacks towers filled with 
archers and ^lingers; in the intervals were cross- 
bo^vmen. The veteran troops of Timur were con¬ 
siderably dismayed at the sight of the elephants* 
hut firmly met the attack^ repulsed it* and pursued 
the flying enemy to the gates of Old Delhi, w'hich 
was abandoned during the night. 

The next five days were spent by Timur m 
feasting by the side of the I i an at Klias, but on the 
17th of December 1598, a Wednesday, he repaired 
to the jdgab which was in front of the Darwana- 
i-Maidan Gale* towards the Hauz Khas. There he 
rcectved the iubmission of the principal Inhabitants 
of the three cities> to whom he promised protection 
<?f life and property + The imperial standard was 
set up over the principal gate; two days after that, 
the Moulvi pronounced from the pulpit of the 
cathedral mosque of Firozabad the flames and titles 
of the eonc^tierars. 

But while tills was going on the people were 
being put to the s^vord. Some of Tittiur's ladies 
had ridden into the city of Jahanpanah to inspect 
the " Palace of a Thousand Pillars.” The people 
feared an attack by the escort, and themselves 
brought on a scuffle, which resulted in * massacre 
for three whole days. A band of Hindus look 
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rcftige in the raDS(|itc of 01*1 Delhi, but found no 
sanctuary there, for on the fourth day they were 
sianghtered. and not one was spared- At length 
tlir massacre ceased; those who survived, and had 
not fled, were parted among the victors as slaves, 
and Timur reserved for himself all the stone¬ 
masons. He then entered Old Delhi and took pos¬ 
session of twelve rhiitCMTernses. and the remainder of 
a menagerie, which had Ijeen collected by FirOKC 
Shah. 

On the last day of 1398, Ttmiir marched to 
Firostabad and inspected the Jama Masjid in the 
kotik of Firoze Shah, with ivhich he was delighted, 
rte was here presented with Hvo white parrots, 
supposed to he seventy-four years old. which had 
been transferred from one king to the next since 
the days of Tugbkk Shah. Timur then returned 
to Samarkand. 

After t\vo mouths of anarchy N^asrit Shsh crept 
back and took possession of the spoiled cities, al¬ 
most destitute of inhabitants, who. however, soon 
began to return. He was shortly afterwards dnveti 
out hy one of the tiohles. Ikbal Khan, who occupied 
Delhi while the provinces were partiiiotird ,tinong 
nther nobles, finaerat had hern independent since 
l.lfie Mahmud then returned, at the invitation of 
Tkhal hut foolishlv deserted his only supporter, and 
was unable to resume the throne until he was sum¬ 
moned by Daulat Khan T.odi. after Tkbal Khan had 
been killed in action- In 1407 Mahmud was 
besieged in Firorahad by a revolted noble. Khuer 
Khan hut held out until the siege was raised for 
want of supplier I" be Itad again to .shut 
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hlmscli up^ thii titde ia Siti^ while Ktrozabad was 
occupied bj the cneniyp but the sie^ge was 

a^in raised, Mahmud died at last, in A.D 1412, 
alter a reign uf over twenty yeafi, witbuui a 
shadow of povver^ and with an experience of ill- 
A^rtiiue such as hajH^ been the lot of few kings. 

I The nobles now elected Dmidmt KJiut Lodi, but 

he w’as altnost immediately besieged In the city of 
Sin hy stronger forces than he had available. He 

I had to surrender, alter reigning a year, to Kbiir 
Khmn^ thus successful at the third attempt ^ with 
him coitirnenceS' the dynasty of the Sayyads. For 
some reason or other, tins king considered him¬ 
self a vassal of Timur, and without solicttation scut 
tribute to Samarkand. He built, lu 1418, a fprt 
called fChizrabad, of which no trace remains; it 
may have been near Okhla. Otherwise bis reign of 
seven years contains no event of interest. He died 
in 1421, and his mausoleum used Co stand at Okhla, 
but w^ rcracivcd to make room lor the Agra Canal. 

Miibarik Sbsh^ who succeeded^ had a stormy 
rvigti, and was net often at Delhi, but towardB ihe 
end fir his reign, in 1^1, he ordered the building 
of a ne w city on the bank of the river, to be called 
jXlubarikabad ^ It was. however, never destined to 
E?e finished^ tor a plot was made against the king, 
and he ivas assassinated iu the mosque which he 
had bmli within the lineit of his city j his mausoleum 
also is there. 

The last of ibe Sayyad dynasty was Mabomedi 
Shah, son ol Farid Khan, and grandson of Khiir 
Khan, the founder of the dynasty» His reign also 
W3,^a trouMef! one. and ^ieg« of the different dries 
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Delhi wtre common. In 14J5 he was shut up in 
Siri. and was nearlj tnutdercd, only escaping by 
admitting the besiegers by the Baghdad Gate. In 
1440 the King of Malwa cnvested Delhi+ but wns 
defeated by the vaJorotis Bahlol Lodi, atad retired. 
In 144L however, Bahlol ttirned his powerful army 
against his master, and besieged hitii in Old Delhi 
for some months, but then had to abandon the 
enterprise, Mahomed died m 1445, and his tomb is 
one o! the finest of the period; it is near the dUage 
of Khairpur. 

The !OP of Mahomedp Alenfi Shah, can hardly 
be termed a king, for Delhi was almost his only 
possession, and that he resigned for Badaon, where 
he abdicated in A,D. 1450p on condition that he 
should not be disturbecL So weak was he that he 
could tipt keep a yard of country south of Old 
Delhi, the riilage of MahrauJi and the Lado Sarai 
being in the hands of the Mew^tii* 

Another dynastj^ was now started by fialilol 
Lexfif an Afghan, of what is now the [.obaJii tribcp 
Avhose name iive have noticed in the reign of 
Mahomed Shah; he it was, also, who drove out 
A lam Shah; He consolidated his poiver by the 
imprisonment of the minister who had acquiesced 
in his coming to the throne, but he spared his life, 
Tivhich was great generosity for those day^. There 
w'ere, however, other and equally strong claimants* 
and one. the King of Jatmpur. laid siege to Delhi 
in 1432, while Bah lot was absent The siege wai 
soon raised, mainly through intrigue, a principal 
noble being detached from the side of the besiegers, 
during an action, at a place thirty miles north of 
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Del hi BahJol thus regained liis capital, and notic 
Ql the many esprditStjus made against the place ty 
encinirs got as far the walls^ although one army 
seems to have reached the Bhattiaxa Fort, smne- 
where to the west. Toward^! the cod 6f his rcigo 
Bahlol did not feel equal to continuing the coii- 
statit struggle^ and therefore divided up his king¬ 
dom among his encmiesn retaining for his son only 
Delhi and some surrounding districts. He died in 
A.D. and was buried in hts own garden, op¬ 

posite the enclosure of Roshan Oiiragh Delhi 
Mzatif 101011^ Sikundar Lodi, succeeded hia 
father, but nut without a hght, for the Afghan 
noble a did not approve of the fact that he was son 
of a Hindu lady> the daughter of a gt^ldsmith, and 
therefore not of noble bluod. His rival was hia 
cousin, but he managed to defeat hira+ and gener¬ 
ously forgave him. ^fany expeditions followed, so 
that Sikandar was not able to return to Delhi iiuiil 
14W, amt there he could only halt for three weeks 
before he halt to march again, tti order to repress 
insurrection. He then spent years in other part^p 
and in ISC4 took a dtslikc to Delhi, because of ihc 
great aickne^^ which had followed the heat of the 
pfevioufi year. He appointed a small commission 
to proceed down the River Jumna and select a 
site fnr a new city. In iheir fepon they recom¬ 
mended Agra, and there he founclcd a capital, which, 
in the ffblowing year, was destroyed bv a violent 
earthquake. He did not, however, abandon Agr** 
blit rebuilt it, and it remained the capital of 
Stkandar and of his successors until the day^ of 
Shah Jahan. +Co king, howevcf, was considered 
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|}roperly crowned unless he ascended the throne at 
Delhi. 

Sikandar died at .^gra in 1518. hut his body was . 
taken to Delhi and buried tberep near Khatrpur. 
He seems to have spent very little of his !t>n|f rei^ 
at DelhJp but he laid out a considerable sum in the 
repair of the ancient monuments, such as the Kutb 
Minar and the tuttih of Fitoae Shah# At the com- 
tneucement of his reign there was built the Moth- 
Ivi-Masjid, which is said to have been btisit out of 
funds provided by the sale at crops of pulse, origin¬ 
ating from a single seed. 

Sikandar was succeeded by hhi son^, IbnihuD 
Lodi, who ascended the throne at AgraL He was a 
man of xxty haughty temperament, and made his 
nobles stand in front of him with their bands folded 
in a servile manner. This they would not hrookx 
for the Afghans considered that the king was only 
the principal noble^ and entitled to the throne only 
so long as they cho^e. This fact accounts for the 
eurious State of affairs, which existed from now 
onwards, until the Moglifll* had firmly established 
an empire, a thing they could-not have done had not 
each Afghan noble considered his own interests 
only. Ibrahim's reign was one long struggle 
against his nobles. utitiL m A.D, 1525^ even his 
brother Ala-ud-din took the field against him, and 
invested Delhi with a large force. Ibrahsm. how¬ 
ever. aidcfl by fortune, managed to relieve the city, 
so Ala-ud-din. retiring to the Punjab# called in 
Babar. the Moghal chiet Prrvlouily to this a 
brazen bnlt, taken in an esspedition to the soutli. 
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b&d bccD Brct up uppusit« the Eaghditd Gate of 
SJri. 

Here we maj tammeaee a new chapter, tn the 
course of which we shall see Ocibi rise to the aenith 
%{ itjt splendour^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

the splendour of the moghals. 

We have seen that the Moghals had persist¬ 
ently invaded India, from the days of AliaiDsh on- 
vir-ard, with very little success^ having often to 
retreat hurriedly. Timur itiflicted a severe defeat 
on Mahmud Shah, and oecupied the capital, hut even 
he did not reinain, and left the country to fall into 
a state of anarchy. A new kingdom had been 
buiit up by the Lodi kings out of the ruiufi. by.t the 
jeakiusy of the brother at Ibrahim Lodi caused him 
to call in Bahar to his aidn The Moghalsi did TH*t 
have matters alt their own way* for the .Afghan 
nobles were not the men to resign a fair heritage 
without a struggle, hut from now onwards* with a 
short interregnum^ Ba?>ar and his descendants were 
Kings of Delhi until the last of the House of Tftnur 
died a deponed prisoner in Rangoon, after ati 
English Empress had heen proclaimed. 

Zahir-ud-diit MahmniHi Babar has been 
dVficriherl by Elphinstonc as ‘"the most admirable 
prince that ever reigtied in Asia.^^ He lias also 
been caned '*thc C*sar of the East.*' He was 
descended on his mother's side from Changiz Khan, 
and lielonged to the Chagitai branch of the Moghal 
tribe. He was at this time King of Cabnl, since 
1504. and had already undertaken four expedition* 
into India, but had always been recalled by trouble 
in hh fhwn kitigdom. and had not penetrated 
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further than Lahore. A traditmn exists that he 
Trtent in di^^ui^c as far as DeThin was arrested and 
J'eteased by Sikandar Lodi on condition that he 
WQuJd not invade India ag^in duritigf Sikandar's 
liretimcp but this cannot be true. He now -seized 
the opportiiniiy of carrj'ing" out a chcrishec! projeGL 
and crossed the Indus, for the fifth time, in 1S3& 
with a tompara lively small force, numberiiig' 
scarcely twelve thousand tnen. He had. howevefr 
artillery, superintended liy a Turk, ** tSotnbardaf 
are mentioned as fn use at Vijayanag^r in 1420; 
400 If tins were with Istnaif Adil Shah at the battle 
of Rairhitr in 152D; the Hindus also had cannons and 
rcHzkets* but Ihe Indun army appears to have had 
none at Paoipat. Manucci says that artiller^^ was 
invetited in Europe in 13S0 by Bertoldo Nigro, a 
Cicrman, and tUcre is a fine German gun, dated 
3404, at the rn\^hdcs in Parts. 

Hahar advanced rapidly, a^iust little opposi- 
tifrii, until 1 bra him advanced to Panipat to stop hi Rip 
with an ertortnous army, including: 1.500 elephants. 
Babar remarks lhat it might have been much larg;er 
had Ibrahiiu not been so parsimonious, for the 
wealth left tu him by his father. Sikandar. was 
very great. Ffowever this may be^ the army he had 
collected must have .mmed to him suffictent to 
ovenvhclm Rabar s little force, but the result proved 
otherwisCr Ibrahim was not much of a geUeraL 
and drew tip bi^i army in one long lide^ expecting 
that the shock of one charge would be quite 
ntiificrent. but the itoghals stout!v withstood the 
charge^ and bodies held in reserve made counter¬ 
attacks. which threw the Indian army into 
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ctjntusfort. JbrahttTJ, ivhose cuuru^c was 

without repmach, died fighting Jfi a last charge^ 
five thousand dead Jay around the spot where his 
body was found. The losses of his artny exceeded 
sixteen thousand. 

Babar quickly followed up his victory, and 
hurried forward his sou Hutrtftytm tu Agra, the 
capital of Ibrahim. JJc himself utarched on Delhi, 
and entered that city on April 24, 1525, four days 
after the flattie. lie had previous]}' scut forward a 
detachment to secure the treasure, which fs said 
lo have included the iCohinur djamtnid, and to pre¬ 
vent plunder^ Of his visit to Delhi he gives an 
account vii his most interesting ^^letnoirs; he men¬ 
tions the shrine of Nkam-ud-din Atdia, that of 
Kutb-ud-flin^ ihe Hauz-i-Shamsi { which is close to 
the latter), and the Hquz Khas, He visited also the 
palace of Ala-ud-din and hrs minaret,” the tomb^ ^ 
and gardens nf Bahlol and Sikandar. He then 
embatked on a boat, and dropped down the river to 
Agra, drinking arrack ” which presumably he 
tasted for the first time. He w&s, howeveTr wcH 
acquainted ivfth the delights of the cup, and bis 
ideas were well stated in his oivn words, ■*' Enjoy 
freely, O Babar, for life is not twice to he enjoyed.*" 
Bahar never reinmed to Delhi, but died in Agra 
on December 26ih,. 1530l Hi;i remains wwre borne 
throvigli Pti thtir Journey to Cabuh after they had 
hern interred for a time at Agra. Humayun. his 
HCm, had previous]y returned to CabiU i on his wav 
be had broken open the treasury at Delhi, and had 
helped him self* to the great indignation of hit 
father, who wTOte him a severe lethire. 
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Natr-ud-din Mahomed tiumaymi succeeded hi^ 

fatfitr in A.D. 1530 , iaut :it once re^i^ctlH to his 
brother KamrtLrit the proyincefi beyond ihe Indus, 
the Punjab, and Hissar-Firoza. Although he thus 
sayed hjmjielf a certain amount of trouble, he lost 
a recrttiting-grgutiid, and by this he was embar¬ 
rassed, since the Afghan nobles were not by any 
means tamed* The visits of Humayun to Delhi 
were few and far between, for his presence was 
ennstantly rc(|iiired else where* to repress revolts in 
the provinces, especially in Bihar* where the Af¬ 
ghan Farid'ud-djn Sher Khan had practically made 
hitnfielf independent. Eventually IIuma 3 'iiii was 
tW’ice defeated by httn, once by treachery at Gionsa^ 
in 1539, once in fair fight at Kanauj in 1540^ escape 
ing from his pursuers with difficulty. But we have 
^ omitted to notice one or two important events 
connected with Delhi,, which had occurred before 
this. 

In July 1533 Humayun conceived the hailditig 
of a new fort at Delhi, which he proposed to call 
Din Panflh^ " shelter of the faith ” and it was pointed 
out tq him by his courtiers, w'ho were mostly bistro- 
loger?,, that this would be a forttinale j'ear in which 
to Commence the enterprise, ble therefore 
ceeded to Delhi* Inid the Hrst briclc with his own 
hands, and then s-ajlcd down the Jutnna to Agra, in 
a floating palace which he had himself designed. 

In 1538 Mirza Flindal, brother of Huntayur, 
revolled against him, caused himself to be 
claimed emperor nt Agra, and marched to Delhi, 
preEumabl^' there to atcend the throne m due form- 
Two faithful nobles, however, anticipated his 
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iirrhal by makiug farted marches, and ht^ Firozu- 
liad him. Kamran, the brother rvho 

posi^cs-sed the Punjab, came to Kindars aid, hnt the 
^tnut defenre of Fakhr-t«d-diti made them raise the 
Hit twii brother'^ then went to Ajjra. and 
Humayun nii^ht have l>eco deposed, had not a 
coinmnn danger, in She ?-hape of Sher Khan, Cini^ed 
All to combine for safety. Kamran soon aban¬ 
doned tlie confederacy and returned to the Punjab. 
50 Hitmaytin moved against Sher Khjin alone, but 
was fIcfeaCcd at Kananj. 

Pursued hotly. Hunnaytin reached Delhi on 
May 25, 1540, but could not remafn, and bad to 
march on into the Pun jab, to wander homeless for 
many a long year^ through Sind into Persia, until 
at length lie was able to re-establish a kingdom in 
Cabuh Wliilr in Sind he married, in 1S41. Hamida 
Begam, then only fourteen years of age, and on the 
lath of October in the following year there was 
boro to him a soo, the great Akbar, at Umarkijt, 
na the confines of the Indian dci^cri- The dreum- 
stancti rd thr birth, while the mother was enduring 
the liardships of a flight, made it necessary to em¬ 
ploy foster-mothers, wives of nobles who were 
accompanying Humaytin. Several monuments at 
Delhi are connected with the losEer-retatiofig^ of 
Akbar. 

Farid-ud^diu Sher Khan, having driven out 
Humayufi, a.sccnded the throne m 1540' with the 
title of Sher Shah, Alth<mgh Agra was his Capitai, 
he commenced to build a wall rnund part of Firoza- 
bad, adjoining the Purana Kila of Rutnayua; but 
he cannot have spent many days there, for he wn 

II 
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v^ry busy throughout his short mgn in conquer- 
jug Malwa and other countries. He died in 1545 
in the trendies before Kaltnjar^ a fort in Bengal, 
and was buried at isasinBrain* He built caravnn- 
sarais. at erery ten kos distatice^ all the way front 
Bengal to the IndusK and had wells dug at each kos; 
he alici CAUsed to be erected ** kos minars,** many of 
whirh stand to this day, although the old road 
has been ploughed up, and merged in the fields. 
To Sher Shah, ahop are attributed the ** Kila 
fCona*^ Mosque^ and the Sher MaudaL” both in 
Hum a Tiling fort. 

Islun Sluk, connuonly called Salim, now siir- 
tceded tiiE father, and like him, made Agra his 
capital In 1546^ however, he was at Delhi for a 
Bhort time, and fomtnenced the constructmn of the 
fort of Salitngarh; he also ordered the walls of the 
Purana Kita to be rebuilt in lime. In 1551 he 
undertook an expedition into the Punjah, and had 
hardly returned to Delhi when he was infotTned of 
the adv'Ancc of HutnaynUp to attempt the recovery 
of his lost kingdomp Islam set out at once, not 
waiting for bullocks to draw his artillery', which 
Had to be drawn by hand; so heavy were the guns 
that a thousand men are said to have been required 
for each. Of course the roads were then not 
metalled. Humaytiu W'outd not meet him, hut 
retired* and Islam returned from Lahore to Agra, 
whence be went to Gwalior* a place which he 
preferred to either Agra or Delhi. He dieci in A.D. 
1^5.1. Ee^iides his other huilding,^, he erreted an 
intermediate ^araJ hetween every two of his 
fat her V. and thus was equally a public henelactof. 
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Oh the death vjI Islam Shah, his son Firox 
iCb«ii was placed on tlie throne^ but he was at once 
murdered by Mobarez Khan, cousin of laUm, who 
ascended the throne tvith the title of Mahomed 
Adil Shah, tlfs^ just kinjf/' He bad a minister 
named Ilitntt, a Hindu of humbk origiUp wbo had 
(iten a small t rader at Rewari i of him we shall hear 
again. But now' he had to retire whh his master 
into Bengal* before Ibrahim Sucp hrolher-jn-^law of 
Adil Shah. Ibrahim had seized Delhi, and ascended 
the thrmie therer hut this orthodox coronatiou w*as 
not to save him from deposition, for Stkandar Shah, 
nephew of Sher Shah and Cbivernor of the Puniabi 
possessed hiinselt of Delhi, and defeated Ibrahim 
at Farahp near Agra. Thus in a few tuonths, lour 
kings had, in successiaii* ascended the throne, and 
three were alive still, warring amengst themselves, 
at the beginning of 15S5. 

Humayun, finding India weakened by these 
fnternecitie struggles, made a second attempl tz 
recover the country, and tva^ successful. He in¬ 
vaded the Punjab, sctiding his general* Bah ram 
Khaj|^ ahead, and was himself preaent at the battle 
oF Sfrhmd, where he defeated Si bandar*^ large 
army. He then advanced to Delhi, and reaccupitd 
the place, bclitg proclaimed Emperor, on July 2S^ 
1S55. after a stay of three days in Salimgarlu 

The few- months which elapsed heforc his death 
Hutnayun spent, not in vignijrotis expeditions, hut in 
the appurtioning of the provinces amongst his 
noble^i — a dangerous project iti days w'htu each 
man^s hand W'as far himself. Part of his time, also, 
he spent in the design of a w^onderful astroTogic^l 
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imlact. with radkting halls of diffetent colours, 
called ly the names of the planets- In lliese halls 
audience was to l*e given, on corfesponding days of 
the n c< tn the professiatis under the giiidarite of 
those I lanct-i. In fact, although not yet an old 
man, be was prfrbahly not quite sane- His death 
was due to hb astrological studies. One evening 
he was told that Venus ought tn be visiblet 
he determined, if Tie saw the planet, to promote 
certain unbles^ as it would he fortiuiate to flo 
He accordingly went to the top of the Sher Mandal, 
frorn which he could observe the setting sun 5 as he 
was descending he heard the iiiuezzin at the Kils 
Kona Mosque call to prayer, lie therefore sat 
down on the steps until the call should he finished; 
when he rose again, he .slippetl and ndled to the 
bottom. siiFtaming a severe wound on bis temple. 
Some say that he wa^ fitupefied by an over-dose of 
Mjiintn. The wnund was the cmise of hh death nn 
January 27, 1556 j his great grandfather Shaikh 
Umar* had died hy a similar accident, while watch¬ 
ing his pigeons. 

Jiital-od-dri!i Mabomed Akbar Ghw^ son of 

htumayun. as away in the Punjab; the events nf 
ihe past few yearp had left many claimants ti the 
throne, nnd the death of Hu may tin had occurred 
at a singularly inopportune moment. It ’ivaF there- 
fore delermmed to conceal the fact of his death, and 
fur seventeen days a eunuch, dressed in the royal 
robes* appeared at the daily ceremuny of public 
audience, while eoufiers with despalcbts hsFitened 
to Babram Khan, who was wUh Akbar. At last 
Akbar was proclaimed, but he was not to obtain 
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the thr^iiir tinopjioiEed, for Himu, the ttiitiister of 
AiJil Shuh, deternimed to contest his right. He ad¬ 
vanced swiftly on Agra, atifl occupied that place, 
while Akhar's genera]^ retired to Delhi, hut they 
had tff abandoTt the place after instil in ing defeat- 
Hiniii then ajisumpd the name of f^aja Vikrama- 
dityan atui advanced to the hiiitorie held of Panlpat 
with a large army and many elephants. ‘Inhere 
Akbar and Bahrain Khan engaged him, Himij was 
wounded in the eye with an arrow, taken prisoner, 
and put to death by order of Bnhratn Khan—an 
ofricioas action which Akbar resented, but did not 
dare to notice. the Moghak, lor the second 

time, obtained the Empire of Tnciia at Panipat, and 
Akbar at tince took jK^sfiession of Delhi 

Thih emperor did nut retain Delhi a& Im capitnh 
so, although the dty was known ai *‘Takht Dilli/' 
or.Royal Delhi, jt becatae almost deserted; the old 
retainers of Humayini, however^ lived there, and 
Were there hiiriedr The policy of Akbar was one 
of couciliatTOn of the Hindu princes, whose 
daughters he sought ■ in marriage, and whom he 
afipointed nobles and generals of his army; conse¬ 
quently the southern capital of Agra wtis thought 
hy him more suitable. 

Tht cmperriT. however, in the early part of his 
reign, paid several visits to Delhi, in order to visit 
His fn.ster-fnuther, Maham Anngah, wife of Madim 
Beg Knka (foster-brnthcr of Hufuayun) and mi ther 
oF Adham is ban. It wa:^ probably due to her m- 
flucfice that he decided in deprive Bahram Khan of 
hk nffine as prime minister, and to assuint the 
reins of gnverninent in 1560, although he was at 
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that time ctily eighteen yeari of age. His foatcr- 
moLher^^ influence also obtained for Adham Kban 
the cominand of an e^epeditic^n into M^iwap where 
he was successfuh hut withheld the spoils from the 
eiTi|jeror. who said little, but deprived bim of em¬ 
ployment. Taga Xlian, the husband of another 
foster-mother of Akbar^ was in high favour; this 
caused the jealousy of Adham Khan^ who murdered 
Taga Khsin in the audience-chatnher. Akbar heard 
the noise of the scnfHe+ came out of his chambefi 
and half drew his sword tn kill Adham Khan, hut 
he reflected that sucli an action xvould be unbecom¬ 
ing (o difrnity, sheathed the sw'ord. and asked 
ftcmiy the reason for the deed. Adham Khan 
► seized hip. hands and implored mercy, but Akbar 
felled him with his fist, and ordered him to be 
thrriivn rlow'u ftnm the hattlrnients—an operation 
which bad to be twdee performed before he expiicd. 
Mahani Anagah soon afterwards died of grief at 
thr fate of her son, and was buried beside biui in 
tlic matiscikiim which stands on the w^alls of Old 
Delhi. Taga Khan was buried near the shrine nt 
Niaam-ud-din Atilia. This was in 1562- 

Mrr ^3 Azk Kokaltash. the son of Taga Khan, 
received his father's honours and most of his ap^ 
pcintment^r except that of chancellor oF the 
empire: he had a great career, and. although be was 
sometlTnes rather insubordinate, Akbar would 
never punish him severely^ sayiugH “Between him 
and mysrif there flmvs a river of milk," He was 
Governor, in turn, r.f Ahmednbad. Ciiserat. and oF 
Malwa.hut in 1594 dirl not care to >tand an inquiry' 
inti^ bi-- admin iStratton, and sailed to Mecca, He 
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retiinied in the foUowmg year, sd disgusted at the 
extortions be had experienced at that place that he 
embraced a new religion of AkLtar^s. lie had pre¬ 
viously scdifed at this religion, and this proved ^ 
■^erioua matter lo him ; Jaliangir, after siicrecding 
Ills father, xstub given a letter of irxa Aziz* ridicul¬ 
ing Akbar^ and deprived him of all Ids honours and 
lands, and threw him into prison. In 1608 hes rank 
was restored to him, and he lived until I6Z4, when 
he died at the age of eighty-five and was buried in 
hiji ** hall id sixty-four pillars." 

In 156J Akbar paid another visit to Delhi* and 
had a narrow escape from assas&JnntfoTi there. As 
he was paising the college of Maham Anagab* op¬ 
posite the fart of Humainnp a servant of a rel^I 
noble fitted an arrow to his bow^ and poinied it to 
the sky, as tf to shoot tit a bird. The enipcror'a 
retinue gazed upward, completely off their guard, 
find the archer turned his nrrow against the emperor 
and let fly* {he arrow embedding itself in Akbar's 
shoulder llie guards at once cut the miscresint 
down, wounding each other in their haste; the 
arrci-w proved not to be poisoned* for the wound 
quickly healed- 

In 1376 Akhar pass^ed through on his way to 
ju:n an expedition agaln^^t Cahuh but the sight of 
a tremcodons comet caused him to ahaJidori his 
intentTvh. He died in 1605, and was buried in a 
rnagnificent tomb at Sikandta, near Agra. It is 
stated, with some possihH ty of truth, that he 
poisoned himself by talking the pill meant i ir ons 
^f his nobles. 
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Nur-ad-^n Jalkiuigir^ the eldest 5 dh« ;f»ueE:eeded 
to the thtonc r his other name was Salim, given him 
by the Chifttt fiaint at Fatehpur SiWri^hy the efficacy 
of whose prayerfi a son was Virn ti> Akhar and 
lived, while previous chiidren had died, Jahangfr 
was a very different man to hia father, being given 
to good living and dtinkitig. and of small ability. 
His conduct was chtldish and his claim to fattic is 
not ao gTcaf a-i that of hb accomplished wife* Knr 
Jahan, whom however he (obtained in the saine 
manner that Havid obtained Bathsheha- She h 
credited with the discovery of itr of m&es, 

Delhi still feinaified a neglected capital, and 
was given a^s an estate to Sayyad Kamal, the son of 
3 Bokhara noble. %viiile Jahangir spent most of hh 
time at Ajrntrc and Slandii, and other places He. 
however^ on several occasions visited the cit3\ the 
first occasion being in IG06. while in pursuit fif hiis 
son tChusrti, who had rebelled and fled to the 
Punjab. During bis short atav at Delhi, Jalianglr 
visited the tomb of his grand-fatlicr, HumajTin, and 
the shrine nf Kizam-ml-din Aulia* distributing 
he sayi) a hundred thousand rupees in charily; On 
his reEum from l^hore, victorious over his son. he 
ordered trees tip lie planted along the higtrroad, 
sarais to be erected and to be provided with hathi 
and reservoirs for fresh Avater; sen^uts also were 
appninted to wait on travellers, as in dak bun^ 
galoAvs. As a in at ter nf fact, the sarai!^ had Vuen 
built by Shef Shah and Isliim Shah, hut no official 
no I ice could be taken qf this. Bridges also were 
built over the streams, among fjlheri one of eleven 
arches near Htittiayun's tomb, on the Mutln Road- 
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In 1615 King James the i'irst sent an embassy 
to Jahangir, under Sir Thomas Roe, but the mem* 
bers of this did not iiroceed as /ar even as Agra, for 
the enij>eror was then at Ajmcre and ijandu, 
Thrfc refugees from Gtja (Neefles. Fitch and Keiv* 
bery I and a Captain Uaivktns, with other ttier- 
chant-mariners sent out hy the East India Com¬ 
pany, had previously reachefl Agra, One of these 
mariners, William Finch, journeyed, early in 1611, 
by ^vay of Delhi, tu Inhere on husiness, and has 
left a jntimal of his travels, to which reference has 
been made, i-inch was probably the first European 
to sec Delhi; if one of the Jesuits, or of the Dutch* 
men. who lived at .'\gra in Afcbar'a time, preceded 
him, we have no record of it. 

In l6iS a certain Thomas Coryate, who li%'ecl 
veiy- much hy his w its at the Court of King James, 
and is said to have Introduced the table-fork into 
J^gland, undertook to walk to the court of thc^ 
ijrett ^loglial, and actually did so walk, all the way 
iroTti .Aleppo tn Agra. The journey torik him ten 
months, and only cost him the small sum of three 
pounds sterling, of ten shillings of which he was 
cheated. He must have hcen the first of those 
enterprising persona who fora wager have wander- 
Cl) around the globe at the expense of the good- 
natnrEd. Me started from England on October 
26th, 1612, reached Jerusalem in April 1614, and 
Ajmere [via t-ihore, Delhi and .Agra) on August 
2Pth. 1615. He passed through Delhi, but the only 
t'hjfct which attracted his attention was the Pillar 
of Asiofca. which was then still surmounted by a 
gilded ball and crescent. Later In this same year, 
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Kich^rd Steel and John Crowther passed tbrou^h 
□□ a journey to Ispahan, and have recorded that 
the inbahitaiiits are poor and beggarly* by reason 
of the feing^s long absence/* 

In 1618 Jahangir passed through Delhi on hla 
way to Cashiuere; he mentions seeing a species of 
bird with a peculiar tail. Twenty thousand of 
these were captured by sonic: Cashmertans^ who 
made a sort of murmtiring sounds which bad an 
irresistible attraction for the birds« and they walked 
into the nets. Perhaps they were pintailed sand- 
gr >usc^ 

In 1625 Prince Kburram, aften^rds Sbali- 
jahan. rebelled agajnst bis father^ and attempted 
take Agra, but, being trtHce foHcdt advanced on 
Delhi, and halted at Faridabad. Jahangir was then 
fcAiding at Delhi, and was at first greatly alarmed^ 
but plucked up courage as rcitiforcemcnts joined 
himp and moved out to battle. The two armies met 
Opposite Tughlukabad, and an indecisive engage¬ 
ment followed; but the prince's troops could be 
kept together, so he had to flcc> first to Bengal and 
theti to Bijapur. The last years of Jahangir's 
life were spent in the Punjab* at Cabul, and in Cash¬ 
mere, where he vva^i taken til ; he died before he 
could reach Lahore, to which place hi a bi>dy was 
taken- tic wa? lutried at Shahdara, on the north 
bank of the river Eavi^ opposite Lahore. 

Prince Khnrfam was at this time hatiii^^hed 
^nd t prisoner in the Deccan, and Jahangir had 
ituminated ano-ther son to succeed him, but this son, 
BnlakI, was defeated, taken prUoner by KhurrafFi''s 
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atihercnts, and then, as usual, blinded. He is said 
to have escaped to Persia. Until Prince iChurram 
could arrjv^Cp a nephetv o£ his was set up as crupecor. 
When the Prince came, he cruelly had the puppet- 
king' strangled^ and removed even.- possible dis^ 
piitant of the tbroTse. This was a return to me¬ 
thods of harl>arism. for which be suffered when be 
saw his own son do the same to his brothers. He 
caused him self to Ije proclaimed emperor at Agra 
early m 1628^ and assumed the title of Abul 
Muaaffar 5h«hab-ud-din^ ShaKinhuif 5h^ah-i* 
Kimi Suih 

The first few years of his reign were occupied 
in wars in Bundelcand and the Dcccan* and the ctn- 
peror did not return to Agra until the year 15J3. 
Two years previously his favourite milt^ina, Arja- 
mund Banu Begatrip had died, and over her grave 
he ordcref] to be built the beautiful ntausoletitn 
which vve have leamt to call the ^*Taj Mahal/' a 
wrong term for it. and wrongly pronounced a 
rule ; the correct name is ‘ Taj Bibi ka Roza," the 
*\Taj lady's It seenw a pity to destroy the 

legend that Shahjahan was faithful to her memory 
hut that he was not» for W'e have noticed at least 
three mosques at OeJhi built by his wives, while 
Kcandal says much more than this, and attributes bis 
subscqHent misfortunes to hus conduct. That he 
was faitbiul to her while she lived seems true, and 
that mas a great complitnenL 

Shah Jahan now embarked on a programme of 
building palaces, including the one at Agra; in I64S, 
he moved into his new palace at Delhi, ioum^ving 
by dver fmm .Agra. In the same year he ‘tarted 
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htfl city walls, first building them in stone and mud. 
but atterwards id Itac, far the rains -wxin piaycfl 
havoc with them. He had previously visited Delh', 
in lfiJ4p on his way to Cnshmerc. and passed through 
again on his return in the frdlijwing year. Bet^ 
ween Delhi and Agra the wife of Dara Shikoh, his 
eldest and favourite shqo, presented him with a 
grandson^ and on this occasion of rejoicing he drst 
mounted the wonderful Peacock Throne, which had 
been seven years in the making. 

In 1657 Sbahjahan fell seriously ill at DeHu. 
and wa 5 only relieved by copious hi ceding- Ht 
shut hitnself up in the palace, placing the Rajas of 
Jodhpur and Kishangarb iin guard al the gates. 
The people were mitcli concerned, and all business 
was suspended for three days and nights* until the 
bulletin!! annonneed his convairscence. A report 
of his death reache^I the provinces* and hts suits. 
except I>ara, who was with his fatheTp mored their 
armies on Delhi. To shnw" the falseness of the 
rumour, Dara had urged his father to proceed to 
Agra by Ijoat, hut too late. Aiirangaeli had found 
his upportunity ai Iasi, marched from Aurangabad, 
and joined forces with Murad, V'icerfw of Guzarat 
Murad was cajulcd into tile belief that Aurangrfh 
was not desirous of the throne, hut w^as merely 
helping him to gata it; hy constant intrigue 
AurangTeb wsm over many adherents of hk father: 
the result wis that Dura with the im|^rfal army 
was decisively defeated at Sattiugnrh, south of 
Agrst. and hapf to fitc, Shahjalian wa& aliout to 
return to Delhi, when the news of Aurangzeb's 
delerminatian to advance against him w^as recck^etl 
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but he never saw llelhi again, lie spent his reinain- 
in^ years a prisoner at Agra, attended by his 
daughter Jahanara. He once asked Aurangzeb to 
permit him to sen his palace at Ddbi, and Auran?|- 
zeb agreed, on condition that the journey should T«i 
made by water. Thb condition was refused^ and, 
as a journey by land might (la^^r ted to a poptdar 
rising in his favour, he remained at Agra, where be 
died in I66ti. Jahanara then wptU to Delhi and was 
kindly received by her brother, living there until her 
death in 1681, 

Murad, deaf to the warnings of hb rctiincrs, 
moved with Aurangzcb towards Delhi, and at 
Muttra ivas mailc a prisoner; ht was sent at first 
to the prison of JSaltmgarh^ but was removed later 
to Gwalior, where he was given poppy water in 
drinks so as to sap his inteUecL In 1660 he was- 
put to death by order of Aurangzeh. Shah Shuja* 
the third son, was defeated, and fled to Assam, but 
Auraogzeh's machinations caused him lo be driven 
Out, and tu die a miserable death In the jungles, 

There remamed Data, the eldest son, who fled 
by way of Sind to Gninrat, and once again essayed 
hi^ lor time* but wan defeated near A j mere. He 
escaped for a ivhiie, hut was betrayed, taken tn 
Delhi, and paraded through the streets an an 
elephant^ before being confined at Khawaspurah, 
near Khitrabad. Aiirangzcb consulted with bis 
nobles as to his fate, hut it was a mere pretence, 
and his execution was ardereiL When Dara^s head 
was brought to Aurangzefi on a charger+ he i^ said 
to have stamped on the face. There was never any 
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love lost between the two, Dara styling the other 
as “ that prayer-monger/" while Aurangzeh termed 
him ‘'the InridcL'^ Data's body was buried on the 
platfartn oi Huntnyun^ji tomb, but his head was sent 
ta Shahjalianp and then, it is said^ buried in the 
tomb of Taj Mahal. Sipihr Shikoh, Dara '3 son, i,vas 
a prisoner in t^aJimgarh until his death in 170B, when 
another emperor was 00 the throne. Udepuri, 
Dara^s widows was lakers by Aurangaeb as his wife, 
and td her he seems to have shown great affectionp 
their son Kntnbaksh being his favourite, 

Aurangzttb ascended the throne at the Shah- 
limar gardenSp north of Delhip in 1658. assuming: the 
title of Alamgir, but he was never known by it. 
fJis character was a complex onep and contenipcir- 
ary European accounts of him are far from Hatter- 
ingn but it is hardly possible to feel admiration for 
an usurper of his fa therms throne, and a murderer 
of Ills brothers^ He is said to have been trcachcr- 
ons to the core, to have stopped at nothing to 
remove his enemies^ to have had no regard for the 
f^anctiti' of an oathi to swear safety and order 
poi&oned robes to be handed to the victim, in fact 
to have been a Borgia. Yet he is said tn have 
been kindly at times, and to have l]«en a careful 
ruler of his people; his simplicity and purity of 
life were undoubted. There is a story of his love 
for a dancing girl in early life, and of her persuad¬ 
ing him for love of her to drink a cup 01 wine, 
w'hichp however, relenting at the last moment she 
took from him. ’VVTien he came to the throne, he 
ordered that wine drinking and music shonld be 
stopped^ and when the musfrians of Delhi arranged 
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a mock [un^ral of “ UtlmiCp” he cared not ofle jot. 
But this sevcritj^ ht had lo relax later. 

Auranif^eb ^pent a considErabie time at Delhi 
which now resumed position as the capital. In 
1661 there waj a dreadful famine, -jLud many in- 
habhants pertstied in spite of hia efforts. In that 
year an embassy arrived from Slmli Abbas of 
Fersiap but the manner of its reception made him an 
eti emy of Aiirangzeh. In 1562, the emperor tiad & 
serious illnessp which affected his speech for the 
rest of his life, and he paid a visit to Cashmere 
at the end of tlie year to recruit his health' not 
returning till 1664. Before his departure a mission 
frcuii the Dtitcli'was received by lunir 

As early as 1659, Aurangatb had sent an army 
a^fainst .Shivaji, the Mahratla leader, and in 166+ 
the ilahrattas made a raid as far north as Surat* 
which city they pinndered. This was an itnpardon- 
able insiiltj for Surat was the gnte to Mecca^ so 
Jai Singh of Amber was sent to the Deccan, and 
succeeded so weh that Shivaji in 1665 repaired to 
Court. But he was only there a few month.s and 
then fled in fear of Aurangzeb^s treachery. In that 
same year embassies from Ethiopia and Mecca came 
tQ Delhi. On the death of hts father in 1666, the 
emperor paid a short visit to Agra to attend the 
funeral. 

In 1667. Jai Singh of Amber died, and soon 
after Aurangzcb in an access of religious zeal, being 
relfeved of his most dangerous Hindu general, 
vL^ited Mattra. and ordered a wholesale destruction 
of temples and images. From 1674 to 1676 he was 
engaged in a fruitless expedition against the 
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Pathans, and soon after sent another Hindu, Jas- 
^va^t Smgh m Jtxlhpur, to cnicrj^ an the ivar. On 
the death of J as want Singh, he tried to obtain 
pi^session of hi a ijost humous son^ AJit Singhr hut 
a stnall and gallant band of Rajputs defied hmip and 
held for a whole day the Barmhpalali bridge against 
his army. This rnused AurangKeh still more 
against the Hindus; he imposed a poll-tax on them, 
and made an expeditinti against Jodhpur and 
Udaipur iti 1679. He then moved on into the 
J Jeccan tii prosecute a vigoiuiis ratnpaign against 
the ^fahrattaSp and never returned lo Delhi. 

'rhe war in the Deccan cost Aurangsieb an enor- 
mu us number of men and atiimals^ the country^ was 
devastated far and near, and has never really re- 
cuvrred^ but at the end of it all the ?hlahrattas were 
stronger than ever* Yet he never gave in, and his 
rnergv' undirninished almost to the day of hiss 
death; he has been credited with occult kuowledgr^ 
and may have foreseen ivhat a danger they were 
[Q the MogTial power. Shivaji died in 1600, but 
others succeeded him with equal generalship. 

in 1689, ificen5*cd by acts of bombasts Aurang- 
xrb instituted a dgorous campaigin against the 
English traders at Siirat^ Masullpatam^ 1ind 
Vixagapatatn, where their farturic'i were seized. 
Bombay wa* saved from the 5idi of Jinjira (bert- 
flitary admhral of the imperial licet) only by'humble 
?inhmi^5jj?n at court, and heavy bribes, after sus-^ 
taintng a sregc for some months. 

Aurangzeb died on the 3rd of March 1707 a I 
Ahmednagar, and wa» buried at Roza, 14 miles 
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north-west of Aurangabad. From this time on¬ 
ward, the fortiraca of the Aloghals steadily dedined 
and Delhi shared ta their ill-fortune. The eateut 
of empire at this time was causiderahle. On the 
north the boundaries were Cabu] and Candahar; 
Sind, Gujarat, most of the Deccan, Orissa, Bengal 
and Assam were included. Except for Nepal and 
Bhutan, all India, north of a line throoyh fiombay, 
Bijapur, and Masulipatani was under Mogbal rule, 
and the revenue may be taken at 19 crores of rupees^ 
or over two million sterling. A legend of the time, 
quoted by Manucci, said that this magnificent 
empire would pass with Aurangzeb, and so it 
prev^d 




CHAPTER XI. 

DECLINE OF THE MOGH.4L EMPIRE. 

As had been foreseen by Auraiigj!ch+ a 
Slate Di fallowed hh death to that which had 

fflllow^ed the supposed death of hh father^ The 
eldest £iiin, Muazzim, now 64 years of age, ivas 
near the Indus; Azam was in the imperial camp, 
and ac til ally ascended the throne; Kamhaksli wa-i 
at Btjapur. Another son, Akharp had died in Persia 
in 1 JObp a remgee since his rebchion in consort with 
the Rajputa^ and much too tvise lo get into hLs 
father‘s power again. The armies of Muazzitn and 
of Azara met quite dose to the held where their 
father hud defeated Dara, and a decisive battle 
ensued. It is said that sbe hundred and fifty 
thnusand men were engaged, and that the battle 
W'as the most tretnendouE that has occurred in 
Indian history, Mnaiajm^s sons won the day, atii 
he ascended the throne with the title of Shah Al*m 
B^hudur Shah. Perhaps he dcscnfcd to do so, as 
he alone never plotted against his father, but some 
■ay this w as owing to his cowardice. Azam was 
killed on the fidd of battle. 

Kambaksb now'marched from Bijapurn and 
endeavnured lo obtain the empire, but xvas gradu¬ 
ally driven back to the modem Hyderabad: hit 
followers w'tre detached from hiiii„ and in the battle 
he received wounds, from which he died. Bahadur 
Shah now' bad to contend with the rising power of 
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the Sikhs, and died (it ia supposed of ptiison) during 
an expedi ti on agains t t heju, at Lahore ,ia 1712. lit# 
hod)- was taken to the shrine of Kutb-ud^din and 
buried there. He appears to have done nothing of 
importance at Delhi. 

The reign of the next emperor, JaKancUr 
«-sa a short one. He had to tight for his throne 
with his hrothers, and was only successful by the 
aid of one of vVurangzeb’s generals, ZulfitBr Klian. 
whom he appointed prime minister and virtual 
ruler of his domithons. while Jahandar gave him¬ 
self up to pleasure. He became completely in¬ 
fatuated with a dancing-girl, Lai Kunwar. and 
desired to appoint Tier relatives to all the important 
posts a courac of conduct which aroused the anger 
and disgust of two brothers. Sayyids. named Abdulla 
Khan and Hasan Khan, These two took up arms 
apiust him, aud defeated him near Agra, forcing 
him to 3y; but he ivas captured and put lo death, 
and was buried on the platform of Humayuir’a 
tomb. This was in 17IJ, 

The king-maker bayyids then placed on the 
throne the nephew of the previous king, by name 
Famkhjiyar. He was, somewhat natitraify, a mere 
puppet; when he attempted to rid himself of his 
keepers, he was taken prisoner, blinded, and put to 
death. He also was buried at Humayun’s tomb. 

Two important,events of his reign must be 
tTCorded. fn J716, the last Sikh Guru was tortured 
to death, prophesying that the day would come 
wben the Sikhs woulil take Delhi a prophecy fuJ- 
hllpd in 1^*57. Fgrukhj?iyar„ rcceirtfy 

tnarried^ fc|] stek; a Scotch surfreon Gabriel 
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HarTtiltonp one of a depntatiEjtt of English traders 
from CaJcutta, which hatl been %V"aiting at Dei hi 
since 1713, was surntnoned to attend hitOp and 
effected a cure. i\3ked to state his fee, he requested 
a warrant exempting the East India Company from 
payment of cuatoms duty within the emperor's 
dotninionsp on eonsidtratiun of an annua^l payment 
in lieu- This, bein^ granted^ implied a recognition 
of the status of the Company, and gave them 
grounds for negotEations, which eventually led to 
important results, llic firman was dated Jarmary 
6thp 1717, 

Famhltsiyar waa njurderet! m 171'^, and the 
S5ayyids raised to the throne iu quick so cress ion two 
boys; one of these they ttiiirdered, the other died 
soon after his succession. Both were hurled at 
Humaytin’s tomb. The king-makers then placed 
on the throne Mahomed Shalip a disastrous name, 
for each mlcr of that name saw invaders devastate 
his domiiiioTts. The rmpirc now gradually became 
disniEmbercci The Governor of the Deccan, 
N'isam-ul-Mulk Asat Jah, Chin Qulich Khan, Ijorn 
on Aijgust ll th, 16?U although calUrig himself a 
subject, iiad !>een practically independent at 
Hyderabad since 1713. The Governor of Qudh set 
up what was really n separate kingdom at Lucknow^ 
about 1722, In the second year of his reign, 1720, 
Mfthotned Shah set out with a Mahratta army to 
suppress the Nli^am-ul-Mulk, accompanied by 
Hasan Khan, the rider of the two SayjHda^ but 
Hasan ivas assassinated near Agra in 1722. Saadat 
Khan was one of thretr who drew lots who shouid 
carry it out. and was rewarded with the government 
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of Outih. It Has gtoas ingratiturfc. bccausp the 
iiayjnds liad raided him from the state of a sowar- 
Maliottied Shah, seizing the chance, returned to* 
wards Delhi, in order to dispose of the other 
briithcr. Abdulla Khan marched against him. hut 
was defeated and taken prisHJiier near Shergarh. 
about twenty miles north of Muttra. He was 
taken to Delhi, and died there of his wounds. 
Mahomed Shah was much pressed to revenge un 
him the murder of his cousin Farukhsiyar, hut 
tnagnanimausly refused to do sc, as one brother 
had already expiated the crime. 

On July I6th, 1720, there was- a severe earth¬ 
quake, which destroyed part of the city wall, 
injured two gates, and caused the collapse of the 
niinaret.^ of the Fatehpuri Alasjid, 

in 17i7 Mahomed Shah stimmonedf the Nixam- 
lil-Mutk to Delhi, notTiiiially to assist him in 
tan (fled coaditiaQ of the affairs 
tht- empire. rta]]y to disjjrace film. The Xiram. 
hoiveven was much loo acute, atid catne with a 
bodyguard oi twenty thousand men. &□ that 
^lahomtd quailed at carrying out hi& projcct- 
Mahomed remained under tht^ evif influence of 
Khan Oauran, the cap(:ain-g:eneral of the empire, 
the Ni^ain, fxnverksjs to interfere, and submfcied 
to insult, returned lo the Dcccan in a huff. Tn 
'^rder to arouse ihe emperor tn a sense oF his duties, 
he arranged a Mahratia raid oq the XorEhern 
PrOrinces, of which Mahomed took tiu notice, until 
the enemy, under Baji Rao, arrived at the trtnpln 
miles froiTt Delhi, where a fair wa* 
going on. They defeated the king'^s troops, but 
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vv^re bought otii by Saa<Jat Kii£Ld+ Xawab of Oudh^ 
at tht price uf the cession pf Malwa, whereby the 
Afahratta States of Sindhia and Holhar arose. 

Again the Kiram was jiummoned^ again he was 
treated with disTcspctrt and hii connsrl was laughed 
at, so he cute red into negotiations svith Saadat 
Khan, and the two sent a joint letter to Knli Klian^ 
Xadir Shah of Fersfa, asking him to give the 
emperor a lesson, lie %vas nothing loth, and ^et 
out in the tatter part of 1736 with an army uf 
thirty-six thousand horse; the army □£ Mahomed 
Shah, after one False start, marched ont oJ Delhi 
and camped cm the plains of KarnaL Kadvr Shah 
met with very little opposition, for the Snbahdafs 
of Peshawar and of Lahore had lieen advised by 
the Meam not to fight seriously, so the two armies 
soon came face to face* and for some days sat down 
opposite each other. Then a plnurlcring raid 
developed nnexpectefUy into a battle,, in which the 
troops ol Mahomed Shah* who were estimated at 
two hundred thousand strong, received a defeat, in 
which Saadat Khan wa^ taken prisoner^ hut were 
not driven From the ramp. 

After some days of perplexity and wavering 
counsel, Mahcittied* afTa.id of the intrigues of the 
Xisam, whu was bargaining with the enemy, sur- 
fended h'fnseli to Xadir Shah, and was received 
wdth the respect due to n king, lie w^as, however* 
reproached wfth his inattention to the affairs of 
his State and w'ith his. want of generalship, and ivas 
infottTird that the emi|nre wntihl not he taken from 
him, hut that Delhi would he occupied until an 
indemnity was paJi 
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On Murch 9, 1739, Nadir Shah, preceded by 
Mab-inied Shah, entered Ddhi, and took up his 
quarters in the palace. Mahomed contentltiB- him¬ 
self with the Shah Burj, uhiJe the Invader occupied 
the main apart meats- Strict orders were given 
that the itiHahItnnts wert nt^t to be molestcd.^ hut 
oa the evening of the 10th a scuffle was started by 
some grain-sellers at Paliargafij\ and a report was 
spread that Nadir Siiah had been killctL A raot 
quickiy developed^ and Xadir Shah, highly incensedi 
proceeded on the following lUGroing to quell it- 
As he entered the Golden Mosque of Raihan-tiid- 
daula, in the Chandni ChDuk+ a miiskec was tired 
at hitn, and the balj narrowly missecL He gave 
orders at once for a general massacre. From the 
Je%vc11cr5^ Bazar to the old Idgsb, and from the 
^^ChittU " tomb if near the Jama masjid) to the 
Michai Bridge in the I clivvara Mandir slaughter lud 
fire and pillage raged in a most barliarous manner* 
from eight in the nifamirtg until three in the aftet^ 
noon. TEien Mahomed Shab sent an envoy to make 
pcrsufial interceiision, and the slaughter was 
atoppedp after over a hundred thousand people had 
been killed, many of whom were perfectly itmocent 
men, \vn.inen+ and children. On the 13th a seconds 
but smaller, massacre succeeded a second riot, atid 
the work of clearing the dead bodies, piled in heaps 
in the streets, took several days. For many years 
aftenvards the quarter near the Golden Mosque 
remained almost deserted* so terrible was the 
meniorv' nf this event, which is commemorated by 
the flame. ** Khimi Darw^a.” given to the gate near 
which the tiiassacre commenced. 
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Miiny days were spent in settling ilit details of 
the mnscitn tin be exacted {roni the city^ lour CTores 
oi rupees <four milbous sterling) being demanded. 
'Mahomed Shah was rein:itatec1 and advised t^> 
bevvare ot the Xizam^ and a marriage took plaee 
bttweett tlie son of Nadir Shah and a great-gnifid- 
daughter of Aurangzcb, the rejoicings at which 
tnuit have been somewhat forced. At Jetigth, cm 
the 5th of Slay, Nadir Shah left Delhi lor the 
Shahhmar GarflenSp the first stage on his return lo 
Persia, The total value of the plunder has been 
r^tifnated at eighty crures ai rupees, ei^ty 
millions sterling, including the Koh-i-iiur dLaniLirtii 
Uti^sTilling to surrender this, Mahorned Shah con- 
craled it in his turhau, but Nadir Shah proposed an 
cxchoDge of head dress on the specioud plea of 
ctmstdering it a great hunourt and Mahomed Shah 
dare not ‘refuse. The famous Peacock Throne was 
carried off. Kharassati Eud all the territoiy wTst of 
the Indus uas ceded, and two hundred thousand 
pecplc allugcfher are said to kive lost their 
lives. 

Ileadly uiulcted as the inhabitants of Delhi 
had been, it must have been with feelings of relief 
that they saw the departure of the invader. Bui 
the kssiin was of litllt tisc to Mahomed Shab. 
*^aadat Khan of Ondh had d'ed, nn the 9Th of 
\!arch. of an illness which looked uficommonly 
like the effects of poison, and the Nixatn bad 
returned ti- the Deccan and become independent. 
There is a story that Wh these nobles were bitterly 
upbraided by Nadir Shah for their unpatriotic con¬ 
duct in calling him hi, that they retired from the 
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amlience and aj^resd to take poi^qn, but that Elic 
Xizain took a hnnnless di^ught and pretended to 
die. cotninp to life aj^aiti when Saadat Ktsan uas 
re|*fjrtpd to have really carried out his part of the 
cotnpact. Another version is that 5aadat ^liatiH to 
curry fftronr, magniified the riches of the city and 
caii«ied an increase in the ransorft. biitK when he saw 
the city sacked by the fnhahitants indignant at 
the increase, he committed suidde in a ftt of 
fcmor.^e, 

Kamr-ud*did^ a trusty adherent of ihe Niitam 
was now reappointed prime minister, but he \va± 
not able to stop tht falling off of the limbs of the 
decaying empire—Benga], Eihar. Orissa, and 
Bohilkand aJl becoming independent. The emperDr 
was able actually to defeat the rebel who had 
possessed himself of the last-finmed province, bnt 
cmttd npt bring back the country utider his rule 
In 1743 the Mahrattas received the ^ Chouth*' or 
fourth part of the revemic of the imperial 
territories. Then came another invaiioTi from the 
nofthp under vVhmad Khan .-VbdaM. the leader of the 
Sadozai of Duratii Afghans, Strange to say, the 
Mnghal army was able to defeat hitn. One of the 
generals of that army was ^fansur Alt Khan. 
Sifdar Jnng^ but he sood retired, and it was through 
fto fault n£ hk that the victory was wnn. Un¬ 
fortunately^ during the action the pHtne minister 

filled in his tent, by a cannon-halli while at 
prayer, Tlic emperor unas deeply attached to him. 
and grieved so greatly over his Joss that he fell 
dnu n in a fit and expired. He had reigned twenty- 
nine years, and died in 174^^. His totnh is m one of 
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tiit tnarble encJosures near the shfint: of Khwaja 
Xiscaiti-ud-diri Aulia. 

Mabonied Shah was succtedcd by his son, 
AhiMd Shah, and the office of prime minister i.vas 
assnintd by Saidar Jan^, the affitrc being made 
hereditary in ihe Oudli family. The Nizatn <if 
Hyderabad died at the commencement of this 
reign, at the age of seventy-se^^cn. Now the 
Rohillas again revolted, ^nd Safdar Jang» the 
" disperser of the battle ranks/' called sn the aid 
Ilf HinditJs> summoning the Mahratlas and the 
Jats, There was no way of paying for their ser¬ 
vices* except to assign them the rcvtnties of the 
conquered pro vine e^ so the fjlory still further 
departed. The Jals call themselves FoujdarSi 
because the Mahomedrin mlera ossigned to Ch<ira- 
nitin Rajah of Bbartpur certain sources of revenue 
called Foujdari, in consideration of his keeping the 
Agra-Dc[bi road free from robbers^ Then, in 
J74f>, the Duranc chieftain again appeared on the 
scene : the Hindu auxiliaries were siimtnoned tn 
DifrThi to Oppose him^ but the emperor bought him 
oft by the cession of the provinces of Lahore and 
Multan. The presence of the Hindu mercenairics at 
Delhi tvas dangcrotiSp for they were datnorcjus for 
pay, and might at any moment seize the city. 
They were sent off in 1752 to the Deccan 
to aid the son of the <dd Nizam to recover for 
himself that province, which bad been usurped by 
his brnther^ but be died by poison at .^urangabacL 

There was left T>ehiitid a grandson of the Nizam^ 
named Clian-ud'din, and this young man worthily 
upheld the party, to which he belonged againi^t the 
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Oudb faction, at ttie head of which was SaFdar 
Jan^, the minfster. Delhi saw almost daJIv scuffles 
between these Alonta^s and Capulets, Avhsch 
eventually resulted so the rise of the Deccan party 
to p-wer. In 1/51 Safdar Jaji^ rev oltcd, and called 
10 hh aid the Bhartpur Jats. under Suraj ^!aT. 
Chazi-od-din bravely defended Delhi against them 
for five months^ in 17Sd. Ue eventoalh’ defeated 
the Jais, in his turn calling on the Mahrattas under 
Hotkar to complete the suppression of that tribe. 
But now the emperor must needs take a hand its a 
game which he did not in the least understand, and 
marched towards Bhartpur tsominally to aid the 
young Ghazi. who was besieging that place, really 
lo betray him. A letter from Ahmad Shah to 
Suraj Mai unfortunately fell into the hands of 
Gha^^iud-din; Ilolkar. the ally of the latter, 
attacked^ tooic, and plundered the emperor^s camp; 
Ahmad Shah JBed to Delhi, to be fnllowed and 
invested by Ghsizi, to vvhtin he had to open the 
K^its. 

A couneil of nobles inquired into the empe ror'i 
conduct in intngujng against “ his own friends/^ 
atiii advised his deposition, which was flt once ear¬ 
ned out. But it will be rememhered that depoi^ed 
monarch s had previously been able to regain their 
Itiiig(I.>in, unjesg rendened qnfit to rule, and that 
itffccted by bhnding^. This dperation wa# 
carried out in one of tivo ways : tlie eyes could he 
cut hy a lancet, witch had a disfiguring effect, or 
Could be seajed by a red-hot wire pcficiL So the 
ctnjieror was liJfndett< anri contfgned to iHc State 
prison at Salitngarh. He disappears front history. 
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and the date of his death is ntn known, nor tht 
place of his burin I, although one accoant places it 
near the Katlatn Sharif. 

The new emperor was ilic s*:rn of Jahangir 
Shah* and ascended the throne with the title of 
Almigtr Suit the ” second conqueror the world,** 
Btit he was not even ma.ster id hh capilah Ghazi- 
n d-d in was the virtual ruler without fear of a rivaJ, 
tor Safdar Janj^ died at this time, A.D. 1754 , The 
empire had h^een reduced to a few districtii around 
DcLhh the Punjab was gone, the Deccan and Oudh 
were separate kingdotias, and practiirally all the rest 
of India belonjjed tu the Mahrattas, except tlie 
gradnalJy increasing ierrituries uf the H^inourablc 
hast India Cotdpany. The l^attle of Plassey wa^« 
tought m the fourth year of Alamgir'a reign* on 
June 1757, 

Aiamgir was now* foolish ettough to ititrignc 
agairtst his master* anrt thought he saiv a gocid 
way ii* nndermirte the porrer oi Ghazi by calling 
in the Du rani fc who did not requite much InvitationH 
iMT he had been greatly incensed hy a successful 
raid of Ghtizi-ufl-din on Lahore. When Ahmad 
Khan arrived within twenty miles of Delhi. Ghazi 
moved out against him, hut the intrigues of 
.Alamgir caused the desertion of a great part of 
his troops, whereupun Ghazi made the most of his 
persoTEality td ingratiate himself with the invndef- 
succeeding sft well that he iit once got into great 
favour with Ahmad Khan entered Delhi on 

lanuary 20, 1/57* and assumed the government, 
extorting mentty from tht unhappy^ people, anti 
in flirting on thrm indignities which must have 
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jutnh itieni sigh for Nadir Sh^h. After A 
stay of \\v4f months Ahirmd Klian proceeded to 
Muttra to sack that place^ and lay waste ihe Jat 
terriioritSt leaving Ghazi-ud-din as powerfiil as 
evtr in Delhi, and Alaniglr deeply regretting his 
arrant folly, his failure in mtriguex ^ind the enmity 
which he had aroused in Gha^i^s breast. That in¬ 
dividual had in him a vein of great cmclty which 
overshadowed his better naltirep and he now com¬ 
menced a geneml uppressionr backing his power 
by the employment of a horde Vjf Mahratta mer¬ 
cenaries, tbr payment of w^hotn came from his «n- 
fort tin ate enettites in the State, 

In ]759 the East India Coiupany^s^ agent at 
Stirai w'as made Admiral of the imperial fleet, a 
grant of 2 lacs of rnpecs being made for its support. 
In ihe isamc year, Ahmad Khan Abdali again 
invaded the country* and Ghazi ditl Tiot feel at sit 
cruntciriable at his approach: he detertninetl to rid 
himsetf of Alamgir before his power to do so 
vanished. He therefore cau^etf It to be reported 
to the king that a holy man had taken up hfi 
>:|uarters iti the Kotila of Firozc Shah^ tt wa*i sug- 
prstrd tbnt Alamgir should visit him there. The 
king had a partialrty for religious mendicants, and 
readily agreed, but there aw^aited him only an 
as^asi^in* who killed him with his dagger, cut off 
his hearh and IhreAv the headless trunk mi to the 
rivrr Viands below* whence ir was taken and buried 
^n the platform nf Humayun's tomb. The Durani 
chieftain at once moved on Oelhi, again plundered 
almost depopulated ihe city, Uhazr-uil-din had 
flee, and eventttally he was deporfed to Mecca, 
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Ill 1?80, by the BntbK police of Surat. He return¬ 
ed and died in retirenient about ISOQ. 

Not £ndin^ any one else to punish, Ahmad 
Khan visited the retribution m the crime on the 
innoceni bhabitants of Delhi, now almost deserted. 
He ordered a seven days slaughter, sacked the city* 
and then leaving a garrison in tile palace, retired 
to Atiupsbahr, 

The Mahrattat and the Jais under Suraj Mai 
noAv combined tu drive out the Mahcmiedans and 
establijh Hindu rule. After sustaining one defeat 
by the Duran is they forced them to re I ire, and 
easily touk possessicjn of Dethi^ proceeding to strip 
the palace of all that was valuable, and I hat had 
been left by Nadir Shall and by Ahtnad Khan 
Abdali. This was not muclt* for the latter had 
gleaned well; but they took the silver ceiling of 
the Dxwan Khas, and such precious stones at they 
ivere able lo gouge put of the [JillarS:, They theti 
advanced to Panipat with a ™st army, fifty-five 
thousand good cavalry (an arm m which they 
excelled), a large train of artillerfi and fifteen 
thousand French-trained infantr}". supplemented by 
perhaps two hundred thousand irregulars. Holkar, 
Sindhia. Duinaji Gaik\^^ar (founder of the family 
of Baroda ;i the Bhaup brother of the Pe^hwOt Suraj 
J^Tat of Bhartpur, all contributed force-i. Against 
this formidable force Ahmad Klian was able to 
place about fifty thousand cavalry^ a small train of 
artillery, and some Forty thousand Indian iniantrj', 
for all Mahomedans made common cause against 
the Hindus on this occasion. But the disctpUnc oi 
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his ^rmy better, aitd the AlaTirattas were sub¬ 
jected to a blockade for the space of two mom hi. 
Fear of famine at last brod^ht an the action, 
but the Jits deserted, Mulhar Kao Holkar left the 
field, and a coiossal mflasacre of the remaining: 
Mahrattas ttx^k place in the village of Panifjat, 
The only individual to emerge with credit was 
Shuja*ud“daula, afterwards Nawah of Oudhp who 
for hid bravery was made \v^\t of the empire^ 
Madhojee Sindhia was pursued a long way and 
evcntijally cut dowUp but he recovered, although 
lame for life. So on January 7, 1761, at the third 
battle of Panipatp another dream of Hindu rule 
faded away, entirely through lack of cohesion, 
brought about by selfish and constant considera¬ 
tion ot private interests, and a long-standing ani¬ 
mosity betwet^n the Pcshiva^s brother and H'alkar. 
iVo chief would allotv his forces to engage seriously, 
for he might be niinedp while others drew nff their 
troops in order to retain their territories. 

Ahmad Khan once again occupicfl Delhi, hut 
siKui retired after sending bis salutations to AH 
* jnhar, the hcir-apparenip who had previously fled 
Delhi to Lucknow* fearing, and with good 
reason, the designs of Ghaai-ud-din upon his life- 

Shah Abiin, as the neiv king had ter rued him¬ 
self on receiving the news of the assassination of 
his father, did not reach Delhi until 1771, after 
having kept up some surt of a court at Allahabad, 
^vith the aid of an annua! subsidy of twenty-six 
lakhs of ntpecs from the East India Company, 

■n return for a grant in 1765 of the DewanS of 
and some other provinces. In 1764 the 
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forces ni the empire ltd hy Shuja-ttd-c]aulii, na%vab 
of Oudh and wa^ir of the empire^ had attacked the 
British, hut were reputed at Bwxar. and the 
emperor came over British protection. Thi^ 
battle \va^ as important as that of Plassey. Hi^ 
son Mirta (or Prince) Jhvan Bakht meanwhile, 
by permission of the Mahrattas, regent at Delhi 
over a very small territory. 

At the end of 1763 SuraJ Mai, the Jat chiet. 
after occupying Agra, and seating^ himseH on the 
throne of the Mogfhals (which at once cracked), 
advanced to GhazL-ud-din Nagar, eighteen miles caat 
of Ekrlhi, but ivas t^ken by surprise and killed. 
The sight of hia head on a lance was sufficient for 
the discomfiture of lii^^ troops Avhen they arrived too 
late. His son then allied himself with Mulhar Ran 
Holkar^ and wa!r able to besiege Delhi for three 
moDthSi. until Holkar came to an iinderstandfng 
w'.rtli their enemy, suddenly left hitn^ and the siege 
w^as raised. In 1767 the Sikhs threatened Delhi, 
The prime minister then X'ajib-ud-daulah. a 
Rohilla, who called In the Dnrani once more, but he 
did not on this occasion approach nearer than 
Pantpat, and then retired from Hindustan for ever. 
He di«l in 1774- The Sikhs after this bceamc too 
strong, and kept the Afghans within their borders- 

In lJ7t> Najib-ud-daulah died, and was 3uc- 
ceeiled in hts post of wajfir by his son, Zahita Khan, 
but the Mahrattas druve him out* and in the fallow- 
ing year Shah Alatti, with 3 small army, returned 
to Delhi, with the consent of the British, W'ho how¬ 
ever, ceased payment of the subsidy, Hia troops 
w*ere commanded by a scjoti of the Persian royal 
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family, Itirza Kajaf Khan, ot whom we shall hear 
inore^ Shah A lam tound a Mahratca army of 
thirty thousand men at Delhi, but by aj^reement 
they acfjuiesced in his entry on Christmas Day, 
1//] : he had also the cuimtenance of the East India 
Company, and had been escorted to the borders of 
his nominal territory by a British force. The Mah- 
rattas led |jy the emperor iq 1772 pursued Zabita 
Khan into Rohilkand. Iits family and treasure fell 
into their hands, and his son, Chulam Kadir, was 
presented tn Shah .Alam, who took a serpent into 
his tiosotiT. 

Zabita Khan now intngtied with the Mabrattas 
for hii, reinstatement ns prime minister, and they 
snppi’Tted his cause, their arnty advancing on 
Delhi. The king's troops met them at Badarpur, 
on the Muttra Road near Tughlukabad. and a scries 
fif skirmishes ensued, as the result of which the 
imperial force had to retire to Humayun's tomb, 
and then to Dariaganj, The king threw over 
Xajaf Khan, and accepted Zabita Khan a.s his 
minister. The former fortihed himself in a sarai 
outside the Cabul Cate, but seeing no hope, put on 
his armour and rode out. as he thought, to hU 
death. Instead, he w-as respectfully received, and 
escorted in safety ti> the Mali rat ta camp. Wltv? 
Because it did riot suit them tn dispose of a man 
t*f such hfiuence. although they had but a few 
days previously been the instruments of his dis- 
Pracc. Such a complete change nf ptjlicy is 
difficult to understand, hut that is just what so often 
appened—slight incidents or further discussion 
causing great change of policy, it might be 
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tAvQ aucccESive days. It ia therefdre impossible to 
detail fully ihe eventi of the next few years, but 
sDTi>e iJUpCirtME events may be brie^flv tiotfccd. 

In 1775 the Jal power was broken by Xajal 
Khan at the battle of Barsann^ and this intrepid 
noble took the strung fnrtrejis of Dig in the follow¬ 
ing year. In 1777 he engaged the Rdhillas, under 
Zahita Khan, at Panipat ; the action was indecisive^ 
but a cr-mpact, ratihed marnages, brought 
peace. In 1779 he signally defeated the Sikbs at 
Mecmt, and thus was successful in three cam- 
pa igns against the eticmi'es of ?ib master. But 
death overtook him in I7S2, and removed the last 
prop of the decayed trunk of the Moghal empire; 
he was buried at AliganJ, near Safdar Jang^^i; tomb. 
It was he who conferred the Jaghir of SardhaTia 
«n ’Walter Reinhard the Sonihred^ The 
foliowdng his death T,vas one of fearful fatnine. 

In 17 h& 4 the emperor agialn sought British 
protection, but it tvas refused. In 17BS Zabita 
Klim diedf and Ghnlam Kadir succeeded to his 
estates. Early in the same year Shall Alam, powder- 
Irsg amid the dtsscnsfons of his nohles, decided to 
entrust himself to the Mahratta Scindia, who 
gladly acquiesced and placed a garrison in t he palace 
at DeTbi, being called the Patel/* Ghubm Kadir, 
however, considered himself surBcicntly strong to 
measure sivorcb with the Mahrattas:„ and to demand 
a high in the State. Iif I7^t7 he aili'anced on 
DelhL and encamped at Shahdara* oppusite the 
palace, the garrison of which opened fire cut him 
from the guns mounted on the walls. Ghulam 
Kadir w^as not alow to rcpT>\ using, at the same 
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timr, that sttll more effective vveapoti, money, to 
lessen the resistance. In the res lilt the Moghals 
deserted to htni, and the Mahratta gairtfion etTieu- 
ateti the 

Gliulatn Kadif was accorded an aiidienre hy 
Shah Alain, and was natttralW asked what he meant 
hy firing on the paUce, He ascribed hts aetbn to 
bis Jira], and protested his loj'aJty^ applying for the 
patent of Aniir-nl-Umra, and retiring. The patent 
not being forthcoming, he entered the palace three 
days afterwards and took tip his quarters in the 
house nsiiany ascribed to that fiiiictmnnry. What 
Shah ,^]am would hnve done cannot be iniaginedp 
had not the Begatn Samm oi Sardhana hastened to 
his aid, and forced Ghnlatn Kadir to retire across 
the river. Fresh troopa now arrived under a 
Rewari noh]e, an^l Shah Alam melted down his plate 
to pay others^ so that a con.^iderablc force was got 
together to oppose Ghuknj Kadir, who started a 
second cannonade, same of the balls hitting the 
Diwan Khas. A truce, however, was patched up 
and Ghnlam went off to Aligarh, and on to 
Agra, 

At the beginning of 178S Shtib AlatriH cscited hy 
the unusual sight of an army iinrler hi^ orders, 
actually undertook an expedition, which had one 
stnall triumph, and wait then abandoned. Ghulam 
Kadfr and hi# ally Ismail Beg, laic general of the 
Moghal troops, now defeated the Malirattas at 
Chaksana, near Bh art pur, but were divided by db- 
sensjon.^ and Ghulam again appeared he fore 
Del hi. at Shahdara. He had another interview with 
Shah ,AlaniH but retired on the arrival of a smaft 
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Mabratt^ force, whtcb bad defeated Ismail Beg 
before Agra. Again the palace tvas bombarde<b 
again the Moghal soUJicry was bought over, and 
again the Hindus witlidreiv* 

Ghuhm KacHr presented faitnself for another 
interview^ and entered the palace with a small hndv 
of troops; he was given a ‘^khilat,” or dress of 
hnnotir,, and a richly jewelled shield i\nth the office 
of prime minlsterp Swearing fealty on the Koran. 
At a subsefinent audience he demanded pay for his 
troops, and assumed a pretence of anger at refusaL 
He disarmed the old king* ordered him into arrest, 
took a royal prisoner from the SaUmgarh prison 
and placed him on the throne, frffm whkh he 
ordered Shah Alam to deseenil He then proceeded 
to ill-treat the old man and (he ladles of his family* 
whom he stripped of their jeweller^'. He even 
toiinged on the ihrone bestde the wretched puppe( 
whom he had set itp, and puffed smoke into his 
face. Deeds tike this were natiimlly regarded with 
h&rrnr by the people, atid the name of Ghutitn 
Kftdir still stands for all that is vile j but averse was 
to come* 

The ruffian ordered Shah Alam to be hronght 
Into the Diwan Khas, and asked him once more to 
give tip the secret of hia treasure-house; what could 
the unfortunate king do but protest that there w^as 
no ireastire? Tliis must have Ipcen perfectly tme^ 
for wr have seen that, not long before, he had 
melted down his plate. More words passed, nntiT 
Shall Alam, all patleuce^ dared his tormentor 

to do his worst. %v here upon the wretch leaped from 
the throne, threw him to the ground, and with his 
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onvti daggrr struck out Qiie tyc, the attejidflnt 
Rohktlus depriving the other of sight. *' What dost 
thou see?"' then asked the traitor. 1 see onlj the 
hoty Komo laetivecn and me/* reiihcU Shah 
Atain. mth dignity, referring to the oath of fealty 
swnrn by the perjured seoundreL He then 

renioved to the pttMin of Salimgarh. 

Mothing pertiaps indicates more clearly the 
decattener of Mahortiedan rule at this period than 
the fact that a blind man ^vas still recognised as 
king, for in the course at the hiiatoty of Delhi we 
have often seen the cemtrafy* Before* hows^ver. 
proceeding tu notice the .incidents of the remailuitig 
years of Shah Alatn^ let us follow Ghulain K:idir 
to his welJ^merited fate. 

The news of the at%Tul deed did nt>t at once 
leak out^ hut before long the citizens began to leave 
the citj- m hnTn>r, and the Mahriittas soon appeared 
ag^in on the scene* Kevertbeleas Ghulam con¬ 
tinued to occupy the paiace+ although dci-erted by 
Umail Beg, until a considerable army was collected 
against lum before the walls of Delhi. He then 
blew up a [n-iwdcr-magastinc in the palace, emerged 
at night from the gate of Salimgarh, and joined hts 
troops encamped at Shahdara- The Mahrattas re- 
occupied the palace* and were able to extinguish 
the Hames before much damage had been done. 
The blind king vvaa released^ hut Ghulam Kadir wa-i 
not pursued for some days. 

At length considerable reinforccttients arrived, 
gnd the ruffian was invented in the fort of Meerut^ 
whence hr escaped alone, with such of his plundet 
as he cekuJd carry m his saddle-ljags. Riding in the 
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iltrad of n:glu. h\s horse fell into a ^ well^rtinir 
the itictifitrl way by which the bullocks draw up the 
[either watcr-3iajT_ His horse msde offi but he 
Btttuncd by the MY; in the mofning^ he was taketi 
prisoner* and evetitujLlly despatched to Scindia s 
catnp at Muttra* There he was mciunteil on a 
donkey, with Ids fare to the tail, and sent round 
rhe hazard wdien he abused his guards* his tongue 
was torn out. Then he was blinded, hia nose, ears, 
liands* and feet were cut ofift ^ind in this ntiserable 
€OTTdit:on he was sent to Shah Alain* Scinic say he 
\T»k5 exhibited in a cage at Delhi; others sav that his 
guards grew' tired of carrjing^ him along, and 
hanged his head doAvnw'ards on a tree; thus he 
died. There is n weird story of a black dog* which 
licked the blood as it dropped from his corpse until 
lioth dog anil corpse mysterumsly disappeared. 
Wheiher he was reilly rcspOfiBiWe for the firing of 
the cannon-ball vvdiich has marked the Iron Pillar 
inusl also be doubtful' but any had art is ascribed 
In htin, just aii mutilations of liindu shrines arc 
ascribed to Aurang?£cb* and those of English 
churches to CromvvelL 

The rc-enthn>nement of the blind king was 
carried cm with a certain amount of display at the 
beginning nf 1789, Coins were still struck in his 
name and hb nrirninoj soreTeignty was acknow¬ 
ledged far anfl wide* but he w^as only a pens toner 
of the M^hrattas, wdth an iucyine of nine lakhs of 
rupees {nf which only a fraction reached h^ni). 
The F-^ist India Company also allowed him a 
monthly allowancir of two thousand rupees. In 
1802 the Mahrattas only disbursed Ff- 17.000 a 
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tnouth for the support of the king- und his 52 
childrciu His only other revcftiie was derived from 
occasional ^ nazrs/" or tributary offering, ^^hicli 
even British ofticers had to give^ receivings in return 
cheap "khhats/' or dreases of honour, made of 
sprigged muslin. He was left in peace for many 
years, for iladhaji Scmdia and Baulal Kao, his suc¬ 
cessor in 1794, the Patel of the palace, had a .splendid 
army under the French general De Boigne, and 
there was no one to dispute Delhi Avith liim or with 
I'erroo^ w^ho Avas given the command when Daulat 
Rao Scindia had succeeded his uncle and De 
Boigtic had retired through ill-health in 1795. 
Interesting as are the events of this period, full of 
the w'iJd adventures of the European leaders of the 
Mahratta forces, there is little to record .of Delhi 
itsdi, cjLCtipi a siege ol five weeks in 1798^ which 
followed the refusal of the Mahratta govcitWW to 
surrender the city to Petron^s notnJuee. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DELHI UNDER JOHN COMPANY/' 

There now appeared on the hariEoii the lirrces 
of another nation^ The Honoufahlp Ea'^t India 
Coinpany, although a prii-atc firm* so to sayp by 
whose Uccitse aJone English men were permitted to 
carry' on tratle in India^ bad been by now aubmitted 
to State control, and wa^ the representative of the 
British nation. Between their tertjto^ie^^ and those 
ntnnitially under the sway of the Moghal king 
there was nothing- hnt an. imaginary and weak 
frontier* insufheient to hold bark those who had 
the power* and who could not he expected for ever 
to refrain from using it. 

By the treaty of Bassein on Dccetnfjcr list, 
IgOZn the Mabrattn Pefiih\-i-a placed his fortunes in 
the hands of the East India Company, bat bts ppwer 
was negligible, and the chiefs Daolat Rao Scindia. 
the Raja of Bcrar* jeswant Rao Holkar and others 
%%'erc independent of it. The first tiivo united their 
armies atid kept them in position with the avowed 
intention of attacking the CompanyV and the 
Nizam's territories in spite of every protest. The 
territory around Delhi was held in jaghir hy M, 
Perron ass security for payment of a very consider- 
ahte force (bj many as 39.000 men with a well- 
eritiipped arlilleTy) welt-armed and disciplined and 
officered to a large extent by Frenchmen, K^po- 
leon had invaded' Egypt and there were those who 
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hoped ihat he might ;idvaiice to India likir a f»«nnd 
Alexander, in which event the ■* depredatory French 
State a5 the Marquis WellesJev termed Perron’s 
jaghit, might lend formidable aid. Shah Alam was 
[iractScally in French liantf:^, and his name (stili held 
in high resspect J might Tie invoked to cause a rising 
against the English, 

On September 1 Ith^. ISO-h Sindhia refusing to 
declare his intentions. Lord Wellesley gave orders 
to advance against him, and to crush an army which 
was hcipuning to assttttic th rente niag p report ion 
In the middle oF the monsoon, after a rapid advance 
from Cawnpdre and Fatchgarh. and the capture of 
tFic slrotig fortress of Aligarh, General Lake ap¬ 
peared be Fore Delhi* near the village of Patpar- 
gatij, east of the Jnmnti, on plains at lhat season 
tluodecl %vit1i water. There the Mahratta garrl^^n 
twelve battalions of liitidustani European-trained 
irtfantrv% 70 gUTis and S.OOQ ^lahratia cavalrv^ op- 
|>osed hirp# Intrigues on the pari of Perron ag&inst 
liis English officers, and ptisniauimiiy in the face of 
the enemy, had left the garrison without a general. 
Dipsensions ivere rife and the Asd Burj was bom- 
liarded l>y the new commander Bnurqtiain> for the 
garrison of the palace still declared for Perron, 
now a refugee in British territory'. 

The British force consisted of H. M. 27th 
Dragoons, and 76th Foot, two regiments ol native 
cavalry, arid seven of native inf3ntrv% or four thotu- 
and nine hundred men in all- It relatively 

small, hut the tfor-p'i were cxeelleotH the general 
capable, and the result of a long march and action 
from 3 a.nt. to 7 p m. was the complete rout nf 
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the Mahrattas. Sixty-eigbt gum wtrc captitrei- 
and the British wns 461 killed and wounded- 
M. Boiirqiiain plundered ttie city and miicEe off+ hut 
surrendered oti the I4th. 

On the 14th of September (a sigtiihcant date 
in 18571 the head of the British force entered 
Delhi. Two days later General had an inter¬ 

view with the old blind kin^ in the Diwan Khas, 
rrceivinj;^ from him the insignia of second nohle of 
the now imaginaiy Mnghal empire; the first was 
Daulat 1^20 Scindia, He was termed Samsam-nd- 
ilaula, Ashgah-uI-Miilk. Khan Daufan, GeticrsT 
Gerard Lake E&hadnr, Fateh Jang. He afterward^t 
became I.ord Lake of Delhi and I^swari and Aston 
Ginton, hut vakied hi^ iloghal title none the les^- 

As a Epecial distinction, the Governor-Genera! 
presented an honorary enlour to each regiment 
which Imd been engaged in the battle. Ks, 5.40.000 
left by Drtigcon were distributed among the 
troops as prize money. 

Lient.-CDloncl Ochterlony, commanding the 
2nd 12lh B-K-L whkh had ^Qught at Plassey, and 
deputy Adjntaiit’fkneral of the Company's trcKjps. 
was appointed Ecsident at Delhi. The garrison left 
constste^ nf one t»fitta!tnn B.N-T. and four com- 
panie!^, and a battalion was miiitd from the dh- 
haddrd infantnii- of ScindiB- The remaining regular 
foTcei^ of Scindia in flindustan were disposed of at 
Agra and at Laswari* ^here they fought most 
bravely, hut there was yet another Mahratta chief- 
taiti to he reckoned with, Jas^^Tint Rao Hotkar. He 
had Pathan, Mnsidman and Plndari horse, and good 
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intantrj' sirengiheticd by a retnnant of Scindia^s 
matt. In July he drove back on Agra a 

HrijTsh fort:^ under Colonel Monsonp a brave but 
incom|)etent comntatidcr. The support troops were 
cantoned nt L'awnpore and ebewhere for the raiity 
seasoQ^ Holkar advattccct to Muttr^p wlncli was 
abandoned tn him on September 15th by a force of 
four bflttaliutts and two cavalry regitticntis. He 
then dem oast rat erf against Genera] Lake's force at 
Agra with his cavalry, tiespatchiug his in fats try and 
artillery to Delhi, consisting of twenty thousand 
men and one hundred and nineti’-twci guns. On 
the way he cau5cd to be strangled behind a screen:, 
while hts chies's vverc being entertained in a han- 
quti. a British soldier* whom he had taken prisoner. 

The garrison of Delhi, one battalion only* was 
hastily reinforced from Saharanpur* Rohtak and 
Panipat. It then consisted of two liattalion^ and 
four torn pan tea of sepoys iliul not a single Euro¬ 
pean company b t^vo regimcTits of irregular horse, 
some four hundred tilungas (regular sepoys) of 
Scintlia^s old armyp and a corps * f najibs. nr match¬ 
lock men. Tlic old walls of Shahjahan were 
crumbHng into ruins, in tnaiiy places there was no 
parapet, no ditch bad yel been tntide, anri houses 
permitted an enemy to advance right up to the 
walls. TTic inhabitants were scarcely friendly, the 
palace retainers decidedly unfriendly, and eight 
companies of the small force had to be detached 
to garrbon the place. The resident wa-s Ticiit.- 
Colonel Ocbterlimy, the military commander 
Li cut.-Col on el Enm, who had been b-ummoned* 
with his hattabon^ from Sabaranpur. 
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Tht available troqps were drawn out three 
milcsi OD the Muttra ro&d, while the were 

placed iii Eome itatc of repair. Soon prisoners of 
Colonel Monson'^E detachinent. shockingly muti¬ 
lated, annoimced the near approach ol the enemy ,h 
on hearing of whicli the irregular cavaljy and the 
na)ihs cither deserted or nmthiied. They met with 
prompt punishmetu. nine of the ringleaders being 
blown from a gun, but h was evident that their 
assistance was noi to be counted oii^ Kot one of 
the regular sepoys showled a 1>ad spiriu but they 
were few in number to receive the attack of the 
formidable Mahratta forccK W'hich arrived on the 
7th of October, an^l quickly drove the defenders 
within the walls. 

At this juncture the resident received a tetter 
rrom the commander-in^hief, Cienferal Lake, order¬ 
ing the troops to deienti the palace only until he 
eouM ctiilect an army to relieve the place. Colonel 
Burn, however, took the res ports ibtlity of refusing 
to listen to orders which had nut been sent to him- 
scIL and turned a deaf ear to the instructions of 
the resident, who was jutiinr to himself in the 
army^ Be decided to defend the outer walls to the 
last. 

The enemy's artillery Iwing pkeed in hatTeries 
soon made numermis breaches in the shaky old 
walls; hit point «if attack was the tower at the louth- 
cast angle, called the ^ Nili Bnrj/' now improved 
into the Wellesley Bastion. The rotten wall came 
down in large am) a breach was formed 

nearly a ttundred yards long, but an earthwork wail 
made in rear, and was refaired as fast &i it was 
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damaged by the heavy tire. Ati attempt to storm 
\va.s repiilsed. and ^raduatEy the defences at thi^ 
point were made so strong 'as to relieve anjftetyi A 
successful sortie against the enemy's battenes, on 
the night of the 10th of October* made him turn 
his eyes to another point of attack. The Ajmcre 
Gate, and the curtain between that gate and the 
Turkman Gatc^ were now bombardedn hut sitnilar 
measures of dr fence resiated all attempts to tnler 
ihe etty. After a final assault on the 14th, the 
Mahrattas rettred next day towards Rewari, three 
days Ivefore the comniander-in-chieh General 
with a relieving force fropn Ca^vtipore and Agran 
reached Delhi. Had the enemy attacked at several 
points simultaneously amt vigorously in the long 
cncefnle the place must have fallen, hut that does 
nnl detract from this most gallant defence. 

In laOS it was settled that Shah Alnm should 
receive a tnonthly allow-ance from the Eiwt India 
Company of sixty thousand rupees, that other pay¬ 
ment should be made to his relatives, amounting 
to an aftditional thirty thousand rupees per menaem, 
paid out of the revenues of latsrl assigned for the 
puqyose. Further* a sum of ten thou-sand rtipces 
annually was to J>e pah] to httn on the occasion of 
certain festivals: no sentences of death passed on 
persons living wfthin the city or the assigned ter- 
ritorv %vere to be carried out without his sanction* 
according to ancient usage from the times of 
Aurangzeb at lea,st. Sentences of murilatioti were 
to be commnted at the rate of five years" imprison- 
ment for each limb. He was exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the local courts. This was all that 
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remained icj the Moghal emperor/' his rights to 
be called such iiqt being recognized. Some Hiudii 
rajas hcj’i%cver asked for the royal sanctioQ tu tn^ 
vestiturc !50 liitc as 1813* 

III 1605 tSeptember I9th) Maxims CornualUrt, 
sent out for the second time as Govenior-G^neral 
in place of Lord ^Velleskyp and ivith orders to 
“ stop the war^ instmeted Lord Lake to abaudon 
everything including Delhi and the emperor to 
Daitlat Rao Sciodia. Lord Lake's remonstrance 
found Lord Corawallis dead^ and Sir George Bar¬ 
low in his plactt bound by the orders of the Court 
of Directors, But Lord Lake's arguments pre¬ 
vailed. On Xovember 7th Lord Lake passed 
through Delhi in pursuit of Holkar* who vva? ag:ain 
on the move, but finally signed a treaty at Amritsar 
on January 7th^ 180G. On February' 15th Lord 
Lake reached Delhi on his return, mul had to remain 
there two months to w’aich Holkar. uuahte to sub¬ 
due him fnllyp as his hands were tied by the 
Govemor-GeneraL 

In 1806 Shah Alam died, and was Imried in the 
royal encloEure, near the shrine of Kutb-ud din* 
He was succeeded by- his son, Akbar Shah !!« whose 
name recalls memories of a great emperorp but who 
had stil] less power than lus fat lie r had enjoyedt if 
only for brief intervals. The events of his reign 
are only of idterest so far as they are copccrticd 
with British administraiian. In 1B08 his son Mina 
Jahangir fired a pistol at the British resident, 
Mr. Archibald Seton^ and w^as removed to Allaha- 
badi to drink away- bis life in cherry-brandy^ Akbar 
Shah had favoured him for the succession instead 
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of Abul MiiEEiffar (afterwards Enhudur Shah) ati 
whose sanity tlqulu^ were cast; idvestigatiop hnw- 
cver [jtDved that he was sane. In 1809 the ttiotithJy^ 
alloiii'ances to the king^ atid his family were in¬ 
creased to one IxLkh of rupees, and perhaps it was 
this accession uf wealth which made him erect in 
that year the little hakotiy jutting nut of the 
Alusamman Burp In ISII he consented to lurther 
restrictioni aE the instance oi Charles Metcalfe. 
Coin.« however, still coiuiimed to be struck in hli 
name until the reign oi William IV, 

A1:-ottE this time the reftiodelling of the walls 
\vs.s In full sAving, for in ISIl the college of Ghazi- 
ud-din^ near the Ajmere Gatc^ was included within 
an rmttvorlc. In ISZQ, w^hen Sir David Ochtcrlony^ 
5rst of the officers of the Company*? Army to 
receive the distinction of K,CB.p had returned as 
resident, the caJial of Ali Mardan Khan Avas cleared 
hy Lieutenant Rodney Blane^ and water again ran 
through the streets, laf Delhi, to the great delight of 
the inhabitants. In 1829 St, James* Churc^iv as 

commenced. In Delhi vvas indncleil in the 

_ - ‘ ^ _ _ _ - 

K n rt h - W^e St er n" ProYince?. ft! The Same year 

Mr, William Fraser was Bppointed agent to the 

governor'general, and on March ZSnd, 1825+ he AA^as 

rtiitTdercrt, as has t>een elsewhere described : in the 

following October the Nawafa of FirorpiAr ivat 

hanged for complicity in the act. On the death of 

Mr. Fraser, ^ fr. T^tomas 'fheriphilns Metcalje. who 

had been con nected w ith Del hi since 1806 as As sist- 

ant 'resident, Tollecior. and judge. appomted 

a^nt to the governor-jireneral; he remained in this 

appointfnent until his deaths estahtisTisng hts 
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residence at Delhi, and Bending tn England for all 
his ]>o5sei;sions, tncUiding his ltbrarj% with which 
he adurned his inaj^ntiiccnt niatiijinn, Tn 1845 
Mr. Metcalfe berame $ir Thomas, the baronetcy 
devolving nn hsm throiigli the elevation of 
Sir Ctiarles Metcalfe to a peerage; be also had 
been Kesident at Delhi, Their father+ the first 
baronet* had been ottc of the directors of the 
Honourable East India Company* 

In 1337 Akbar Shah died^ and was buried next 
to his father. T.'here now ascended the throne of 
Delhi the last of tht Moghah^ Bahidue Shah^ Jn 
the same year as Queen VietDria came to the 
throne. Bahadur Shah was then sixtj' years oidp 
and became yearly more and more feeble* hut he 
stood verj' much on his dignity and insisted on Eu¬ 
ropeans removing their shoes in his presence. He 
was addicted to the compositloii of poetry like 
his father. 

Lord Ellcnhr^rough discontinued the practice 
of nflfermg presents at the two Ids^ the Xaiirost, 
and the King's Birthday, and his authority was 
restricted to the pfecincts of the palace^ Lord 
EJlenborough also stopped the audiences and the 
presenting of frippery khilats in exchange for four 
gnld tnohur^^ considered hy sonir a great jmprisi- 
tinn. Jn 1343 the Marqui? of DaJtiousJC visited 
Delhip but did not visit the kingp exchauging 
messages only. 

The desirability of cfintinaing for ever the 
succession to a kiugdotn, which was entirely 
nominal* was a matter wh eti could not fail to be 
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consTatilly btfort the tninds ai successive jfovcr- 
noT-j^'enerafsj tio ^ckvernor-fjenefal visiteU ihe 
kin^ nftcr Lord Hastings refused a chair on 
(he same level u ilh the kitijj“s chair, and, after the 
heir-appar^t died in 1S49 the question was raiisei;! 
liy Lord I^lhotisie. A cDmmittee wafi appointed 
to eofipiidcr the question^ and included the new 
heir-apparent, Fabhr-ud-din, who was will mg tD 
agree to terms by which, on the death of the old 
king, he to retire to the Kiith with only the 
externals nf royalty* A document to this effect 
was therefore drawn up. signed, and scaled in \BS2^ 
The principal queen, Zinat Mahal, endeavoured 
to get the cifd king to favour her son. Jawart Bakht, 
for the succession, and to this he agreed, but was 
im^^ble to move the Govemnierit from their deci¬ 
sion. She therefore determined on revenge. 
Sir Thomas .Metcalfe died on Xoveml>er .^rd. 1853, 
of sATnptoius of vegetable poison, supprrsed by some 
to have beep administered at her instigation. In 
1FF4 the Ktjyal Family were tuftirmed that they 
i.vi>utd have to retire to the Xnth after the death of 
Bahadur Shah, and Zfnat Mahal had a stormy tn^ 
leniciv w’ith Mr. Simon Fraser, the O^immi.ssii'ner, 
in cfmseqnencc. On July 10th* 1S56, Fakhr-iid-din, 
the heir apparent^ died of poison* and Lord Cantting 
haf] the ^jiie.^ition to decide afresh. On the recoin- 
Tneiidaiinn of Mr. Colvin^ Lieutenant-Grivernor nf 
Agrn, he caused ^fir;^ Mahnmed Kotash to be 
^rc^lgni3!ed as heir* but this prince was irtformed 
that, after the old king^a deaths he would onJ}' be 
styfetf "LihahaadaJ' or king-'s son, and would be 
given the reduced pension of fifteen thousund 

14 
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rupees per mcnaein; Zinat Mahal'* intrigue, there¬ 
fore. were agniti fruitksi. And sn the line pf the 
Moghs.E tinperor? vvoulcl have quietly- coroe ti> mO 
end, h^ft not the FataE Sister* decLded othtrrivLse^ 
nd Atroixis,. with her shears, g^rifitly the lan^ 

thread of iTlr Moghal dynasty, ' 

At tills time the Suez Canal \md not been 
I opened, but* by the " Overland Itoute,'" the pasage 
Ito India from England took thirty-six days* iTiis 
route invijlved joiimey by water from Alexandria 
tt> Caitii and by cntncl or mule cart to Suti, The 
alternative route round the Cape of Good Hope took 
■about a hundred d&ya to Calcutta. Keivs of the 
Mutiny iva* sent by ihe overland route to Alex* 
jindrta and hy steamer to Trieste, from which port 
tbp despatch was telegraphed, reaching England on 
^June 27th. 

The Grand Trunk Road had been complrted to 
the cast bank of the Juinm by and horsed 

cLak carriages, really palanquins on whcelSi and mail 
carts ran from the East Indian Railway terminus, 
which had been opened in I3a5 at Ranigan]^ 122 
miles from Calcutta. Goods were sent by the 
(jovemment Bullock Trains started in IS45 under 
4 the Pusi Office authorities. Above Delhi the 
Grand Trunk Road had not quite reached Umlialla, 
liut it was being extended in the Punjab where 
palanquins and Ifearcrs w^ere used: an average 
day*3 journey was forty miles. 

Foreign postage on letters was nine-pence for 
a quarter of an ounce by the overland route and 
sixpence by the Cape. A sini^te telegraph line ex- 
tended from Cakmta through Delhi to Umhalta and 
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PeFihaw^r with brantzheji to Ag^ra anil Tbe 

rate was ten words per rupee. 

In those days the cnveuanis of civiUans did 
not contain a thirty'-five yeaifs^ rule, and long ser^ 
vice in the country was common. A General 
Marley, who died in 1842, hid spent seventy-one 
years in India, and many Avho took a proniinent part 
in 1857 would now be considered much too old. 
However, several of the generals hi high command 
had not long arrived. The Commander-in-Oiief of 
the Bengal Army was one. 

The Army enusisted partly of “ Queen’s -* or 
” Royal'' Hcgiments, the first of which had arrived 
in India in 1757, and took part in the battle of 
Plassey, There w*ere now two cavalry and tw’^clve 
infantry regiments in Beogah the Xorth-Wejst 
Provinces and the Punjab. There was a certain 
amount of jealousy dLsplayed ljy the □fBcers oE the 
Company's antiics^ as is shown in the “ Delhi 
Sketch Book or ** Fimchr^ 

The Conipany's European troops in Bengal con- 
sisled of nine troops of Horse .Artitfeiy" and six 
" battalions ^ of foot artillery, manning field 
batteries, and three regiments of Fusiliers. The 
men included a number of Germans and enlisted for 
tw^enty-five years or for life. Each regiment had 
ten companies including a Grenadier and a Light, 
or a Rifle, Company. 

The Sappers and Miners had twelve companies 
of Indians and had been until recently officered 
largely by ^ine officers* who had been replaced by 
Engineer officers. The Indian artillery consisted 
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of four troops of horse and three battalions of foot 
artiller>- or " golandai" There was also a Moiin- 
taiti Train and the Punjab Irregular Force had one 
of its o\™* This force also had three horse 
batteries and a foot artillcrj' company. 

There was nn Furopean cavalry, the ten regi¬ 
ments of Light C 3 valr>- being composed of 
Mshoniedans and Hindus In absmt equal propor¬ 
tions, but they were fully officered by Europeans. 
There were eighteen irregular and fire Punjab 
cavalry regiments, the latter the nucteui of the 
present Bengal cavalcj'. 

The Bengal Infantry had scventy-fuiir regi¬ 
ments, manned almost entirely by high caste sepoys 
from Oiidh and the east, fine handsome men, hardly 
erne under five feet nine inches. F,acb regiment had 
ten companies and nominally twenty-six officers, 
reduced usually by furlough, staff and civil employ¬ 
ment, There were eighteen other regiments, of 
which the six Punjab IrrcguUr Force regiments and 
the Corps of Guides merit notice. There svure also 
many contingents and levies, and the popularity of 
service filled thetr ranks, although the material was 
not srj good as the Oudh Rajpuis, which officers of 
coiititigcnts tndcAvfjured alAvayi to aitract- 
Indiviilually these mtn might be sympathetic, hut 
coUecHvrIy they were coerced by their pan- 
chayatp and were tiut consulted. 

The Eiirui^ean itlfautfy soldier arrived before 
Delhi in June in wltat had been U'hit^e drill hot 
wealiter dothintf, wearinjj a peaked cap of paate- 
toatd having a small wb;tc I urban folded round 
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with a flap hanging down tb^ neck. It may not be 
superfluous to remark that chJorofonn h^d not 
been introduced in 1857, and that the weapons of 
the time inflicted shattering, rather than ptcrcitig, 
wounds so that great pain was su^ered. 
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CHAPTER Xlll. 

TTIE MUTIXY OF 185?, AND THE SIEGE. 

Set P{£m cf/ Skfff W**rk^, 

Oil Iht 10th of Mflj, ISS7. the Scpoj s at Meerut 
TTititiELie^i shot tHcii" ofJicers, sad storli.’^d in a wild 
rush for Delhi. Icaving^ the work of murder and 
outrage tu be carried on by had characters. The 
inimediatc cause of the mutiny had been the sen¬ 
tencing of eighty-five troopers of the 3rd Regular 
Bengal light Cavalry ta conridcrable terniB of im- 
pri^onmeni + owing to their rtfusBl to handle cart- 
ridges w^hich for years they had used without the 
Slightest prritest. This w^as the w^ork of agitators* 
who had represented that the cartridges were pre¬ 
pared in a manner designed to take away the caste 
of Hindus and to defile Maliomedans. 

The Government claimed that no greased cart¬ 
ridge was by authority used by the Sepoys and the 
Government was right, as the following narrative 
will show. Tlie cavalry^ both European and Native, 
were armed with pistolt sabre and lancc, bul fifteen 
men per troop in the Native Light Cavalry' Regi¬ 
ments were armed with carbines. These were 
similar to, but shorter than^ the ninizle loading 
musket, the old “ Erowti Bess," w ith which the 
whole of the Native Infantry was armed, and which 
dated from the Pemnsutar %Var. The rifle* nf 
cours^e^ was not unknown, for the Rifle Brigade 
w^ere armed with the Baker riflr in 1TO0, the 
Brun!?wick was intrtwlticctl about Ifl37+ and the 
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Minie in Certain Frontier ReH'imtnls and 

the Guides Infantrv were armed whh the Mink, 
In 1855 nl the end ot the Critticaii War, the 
Enfield muzzle Inadtng rifle was introduced in 
certain Qnetn^fs RegimentF, jind it ivas crmteni- 
plated to re-arm the Kative Infa.iritr>^ with this rifle, 
as rapidly as possible. Consequently Musketry 
schools were established in January I8S7 at Dum 
Dnrti, Umballa and Sfalkot. DetachmentB of JCatfre 
Infantry were sent to one or the other for instruc¬ 
tion^ as instructors to their Re^fments. TIte cart- 
ridg'es for the <j]d muiket and old pattern were 

blank. Tltc drill prescribed that the top should be 
bitten off, and the contents poured into the barrel. 
There \raa thus nothings new in the practice of bit- 
ing^ the cartridge. The tniUet^ were carried 
separatively in a hag and grcafieti patches were 
used as wads. The important difference in the 
Enfield rifle cartridges, was that the same paper 
enclosed both powder and hullet, that the latitr w^s 
covered with luhrScating matter, and that the cart¬ 
ridges were bundled end to end. so that the grease 
from the bullets floured on to the po^vder end of 
the cartridges. Assuming that this grease W33 
offensive, this new departure was bound to cause 
heart-bitruing in an Army composed ^e^qcept in 
the Cavalry) pracfically entirely of high caste men 
drawn from one provunce of Itidia, and very jealous 
of their reffgioti. But ftfahomedans aliO were 
sensitive to any docht about the grease. 

For drill pnrpnses* however, in the Muskefry 
schools, the eirtridgfC^ were not greased, and no 
objection tvas raised in any school, for a time. In 
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fact the Dcihi GiisHU reported that sepoys pasi- 
ing; through on the breaking up of the schools had 
no tibjcctiiiTis to offer. The schools were broken 
up becatise a la^car at Dum Dtstti launtcd a Sepesy 
with the approaching loss of his castt, owing to 
the mtention of the &*veriiniertt to make hitn lope 
it^ by using the new cartridge. The consternation 
spread and after various attempts to soothe it^ by 
stopping the practice of biting, and altering the 
lubricating matter, it was thought best to give up 
the idea of re-arnttfig fur the time being* Hul a 
splendid ii-pportunity was seired by agitators, work¬ 
ing through the regirticntfil councils of five, and so 
the whole Bengal army Avas incited to mutiny* by 
whom no one knows for certain. 

It Avill be clear that the Third Cavalry had no 
real cause for compUint* but stisfiicion AV 35 a power¬ 
ful factor* and only five of the ninety armed whh 
carbines obeyed the order and tn'iok their cartridges 
Avhen served out. A general court-martial com¬ 
posed of Indian officers found them guilty, alter a 
Court 01 Enquiry had found nothing either ncAV or 
i 4 3cn#ivc about the cartridges. But these same 
MfEcers led them to Delhi- 

Tilt tempers of their enmrades were aroused 
by the spectacle of the handing over of the con- 
\ncted troopers at Meerut to the civil authorities, 
and by riveting on of fetter* l>cforc their eyes, so 
that it ooly required a few taunts to arouse them 
to mutiny, Tlicy should have been hotly pursued in 
their flight by the European troops of the garrison, 
but the genera.1 would tint consent: be was afier- 
Avards removed from his cornmantl- In a moment 
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British prestige vanished, mob taiv ftecaitie pam- 
tniiunt in the districts artiutid Delhi, the titj' was 
occupied by an artny of rebel soldiers nf the Cotn- 
pany's forces, anti the question arose whether the 
British might not be driven into the sea. It was a 
force nf British and loyal troops, drawn frn^m the 
Punjab at great peril to the security of that proi- 
vince, which, without the aid of a single soldier 
from England, recovered Delhi, broke the back of 
the rebellion, and lent ihcir aid to the Relief of 
T.ueknow, which has. perhapa, obtained, greater 
fame than the Siege of Delhi. 

,\t Delhi, on the Rioming of the lUh of May 
there was no sign of the roming storm: the niagts* 
tffttcs attended court at six in the im.iming. as vvas 
usual during the hot weather, and hdiiness was 
proceeding. Suddenly a report was brought in that 
rebel troopers had arrived from Meerut, that the 
tolbhnuRE at the far end of the bridge of boats 
was in flames, and that the C'alcutta Gale had been 
dosed against the nitiiinecrs. Off went the head 
magistrate to the cantonments behind the Ridge, to 
request nfisistance from the brigadier, who at once 
ordered down the 54th regiment of Bengal native 
infantry and two guns to deal with any rmt that 
might arise. There were no European troops in 
Delhi at all, for the place was considered unhealthy 
for them, and the authorities had easily deferred to 
a request of the King uf Delhi that none shuulrl be 
Htatiinied there. 

Xcarly all the principal civil antboritlpB now 
procMfied to the CalcHlla Gate of the city, in order 
to interview the rebels; they were accompanied by 
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;he cajfEain-iit tht Palace Guard, whiy lived over the 
Lnhrjrc Giite of tlie ]> 3 Lace, and was considered^ in 
Pis hop Heberts time, one of the King'^s domestics. 
But the party was Attacked liy rebel troopers* who 
had effected an entrance into the dty by the 
Rajfihat Gate, below the palace; after the encounter 
they retreated to the Lahore Gate of the palacCn 
u lie re they tverc massacred by the king's retBiners+ 
W'itli them perished the LTkAplain of Delhi, his 
danjg^htcr, and a lady friend of hers, who were 
staying there on a visit. 

can while, the 54 th Bengal Kative Infantry 
bfld marclicd down to the Cashiiiiere Gate, and 
through the enclosure, in which was posted the 
tttaiii gnsrd, di'aWn from the 3Sth Benj^l Light 
Infantry, the Ballamtcers. ** The colonel was rid¬ 
ing at the head, the ofTieers seem to have been 
accompaniidng him as he rude- They were sud¬ 
denly charged by some of the Meerut troopers, 
and the colonet, four other placers, and the Luro- 
pcan sergeant-major were cut down, all the last five 
being killed; the other offtcers and. the regimental 
surgeon had to fly for their lives. Their men did 
not attempt la defend tbem. but the muskets were 
not loaded. The regiment then went over to the 
mutineers. 

It was now about nine o'clock, and until four 
in the afternoon all nras fairly quiet in the civil lines 
and cantonments. Small bodies of troops were 
moved hackwardfii aiid forwards between the Cash* 
Tuere Gate and cantonments* hut did not proceed 
into the city tn f|ucll the riot. ^Icannhilc. the 
Ivurppeans and others, mcludiog a number of citrks 
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ftnd pen si liners who lived in Dariagatij, M’cre the 
helpless prey of the bad characters of the city, 
who vvere not slow to take advantage of the arrivBl 
of the rebels; whole families were massacTeth 
Such as were taken prisoners were not allowed to 
live, being put to deith after five days, in the court 
of the Nakknr Khana. near a small cistern under a 
t ree. 

The officer in charge of the arsenal, Ueutenant 
George Willoughby, had only a tew conductors and 
noTi-contmissinned'officers of the Ordnance Hepart- 
ment with him, 'f ive except a guard of native 
infantry, who were rebels at heart. He soon saw 
that, without help frcim Meerut (which all enn- 
fidcntly exficctedl, the stores of ammunition and 
many guns must fail into the hands of the rebels. 
He therefore arranged some light guns in positions 
from which they nrght be served with the greateat 
effect against an attack, and, as a last resort, saw 
that trains of gunpowder were laid to the mflga- 
zines, so as tp blow them up if it were necessary. 
.Arms were issued to the native artificeri and las- 
cars. hut thev were not prepared to use tliEm. 
and escaped at the first attack, so that the whole 
defence devolved on nine Etiropcatis- 

Ali these preparations took aome little time, but 
a respite was afforded by the fact tlmt the palace 
people were lookiug towards Meerut hefore ernn- 
mittiug themselves too far. It was only on the 
return of a camel stiivar. ahout ,1 p.m. with the in¬ 
telligence that no British troops were pursuing, that 
the attack was ordered. VNlwd it came the defence 
could not last long: the attackers, mounting on 
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ladders, were often sivept froni the vralls, 
hut nearly all of the defenders %verc wounded; no 
cloud of dust aro^e on the Meerut road, all ho]>e 
of iticcour was gone. So the «ii^a] wa^ given, the 
trains were fared, the ?inmll arm tnagaziite went up 
into the air, carrying with it a nuuiher of the 
attackers and shaking the whole city* thus depriv¬ 
ing the enemy of tw^o million rounds. 

At the sound of the e^tjiloaion the Sepoys of the 
main guard at the Cashmere Gate became restive*, 
and mutiny deVclope<l quickly in cantonmeTits. The 
ciffieers and ladies, w^ha had taken reftige at the 
Csshmcfe Gate (most ot these were residents In 
thii quarter of the city) were now fired on^ and 
wciuld not have escaped w'tth their livei^, had it 
not been for the proximity of the Treasury" and 
the desire o£ the Sepoy* for loot. And noiiV those 
liad to turn and flee ivho had passed an anxious 
daj\ collected Avitbin the narrow^ limits of the 
Flagtsaff Tower, surrounded by Sepoys, whose 
icm(>ers could not be judged. 

And so let tis leave Delhi for a while, in the 
hands of mutineer* and o£ the bad character* of 
I he popuiatinn, UM>ting nn all side*, murdering all 
ivbo calleil themselves Chrfsiians, cravens Avhom a 
feiv resolute men could keep at baj\ Avhile the odds 
were less than fifty to one. Over all was a paJi 
of smoke from burning bungalow* and from the 
stately mansion of Metcalfe House, vvhich had been 
set OH fire by the villagers of CTianiirawral. 

It had* fcrtutiately, Irecn possible to send by 
telegraph to Umlxilla some account of what had 
been happening at Delhi, and the general there was 
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a man of actjcm; he at once sent off his ion to 
Smi3a ^v^ith a copy oF the telegram^ For there was 
no wife to Simla in those days. It wqs not the 
cent re of gtivemrnent^ but naerely a pleasatit pi^cc 
Co spend the summer in, should the govemor¬ 
gen crnl nr commandcr-in-chitf so desire. The 
latter. General the Hon* George Anson, bad been 
there for ahmjt a month, and had, on his way up, 
seen something of the trouble that brewing. 
He ^ vas now to fje very severely startled, although 
at first he did not seem to rcnliite that any very 
senotis defection had rjccurred However, when he 
got a letter from Meerut, detailing the events the re, 
he lost no time in ordering down to L'mballa three 
European rcginfients, eanltmed at I>agshau Suhathu, 
and Kafiaiilii close to ^imla. An officer was sent 
to arrange the prepanittrin id a third-class siege- 
train at Phil] our, and the Sirtnur Cnrkltas^ who dis- 
tingulsher] them selves so greatly, were ordered 
from Dchra Dun to ^fcerulr General Anson hirn- 
sclf left for the plains on the morning of the 14tb 
to take command of the relieving force. The Maha- 
rain of Patiala sent troops to occupy Thanesar. and, 
later, Umhalla was confided to his care; the Maha¬ 
raja of Ihiod pent a contingent to Karnal, and -ther 
chiefs assisted to gu.vrd the communications for mi 
rclianrc could ncuv lie placed on the Sepoy army. 

The next few ilays were spent in the organira- 
tii>n Lif transport by the civil authorities* in the 
anpplv tt« guns aticl infantry of ammuniti^.iTi, -r^f 
which they held next to none, and tn the collcctinn 
of supplies of food and fodder. The troops were 
then pushed forward in small bodies to Karnnk 
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where Gen-cral Aiison clivd oi cholera Gfi the 27th 
nf May. On that iamc evening a force at last 
Jeft Meertit. and marched to Ghazi-uti-din-nagar, 
now Ghaziabad^ where, on the 30th cif May and 
following davp it gave the rebels two sharp lessons, 
and reputed their aUcks vrith 3o55» On the 4th of 
June this force tnarched to crTert a jiiriction with 
the Uinballa force at AUpur* on the right bank of 
the Jumna* and twelve milc.s above Delhi- 

Sir Henr)' Barnard, an whom had devoircd the 
corntnaiid. lost no time, after the arrival of the 
siege-train on the 6th, and of the Meerut force cm 
the 7th* in advancing on Delhi* At 2 a.m, on the 
Sth of Jime the small army—seven hundred cavalry, 
tw^o thoti^and live hundred infantry^ and twenty- 
livo gtEiis—left camp, and at dawn came under the 
enemyfife from their position at Badli-ki-Sarah 
llie action lva^ a short one^ the guns were taken at 
the jKiinl of the liayotiet hy a dashing charge, and 
the cavilirr, coming on the etiemy^^ rear, completed 
the rrmt- Advancing still + in spite of wavering 
counsels^ the general had the satisfaction of seeing 
the enemy brushed away and the Bidgc retaken. 
And T]ow% so some contend^ a still further ad¬ 
vance might have seen the city taken, and the trials 
of a siege avoidetL Ccrlainly the maxim of 
“ l/audnce, toujours Taudace*"' is one which both 
I linglish and French have found mo at successful in 
cngfagcments with Itidkn troops. But the men had 
already marched ten miles and liarl fought two 
actions; thisp In ihc burning sun of the Bih of 
June, was enough for cme day. Kor were the 
enemy disheartened or even cnmerit to allow them 
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to rest, A heavy fire was opcticd frotn ihe walls, 
and art ticturatif onep for all the ranges had been 
previously tried, while in tile aftcrnGOti the first 
ol many attacki was delivered on the fight of the 
position, so that the irocips had to leave off pttehitiw 
their camp to tight n third aetiom The rebels were 
repulsedp and night fell to the acentnp^mment of 
the boom of heavy guns, while the engineers were 
brifiily tbfowiiig tap hatLcricfi for the guns and mor¬ 
tars, in order to rejaly lo the cannonade. The day 
had diminished the small force by 1S4 cssnalties^ hi 
Cl Hint erhts lance which twenty-six guns had been 
captured, and a considerable number of the enemy 
killed or driven in panic to their bomes. 

But many mutineers had collected ilwrlng the 
pa&t mnnih iti Delhi, and on the 9 e1i they again 
advanced to the attack of the right flank. They 
Were again driven back, the Corps of Guides, which 
had arrived in the morning, after a march of five 
hundred and eighty miles in twenty-twu day:^, lend¬ 
ing vaUi^lde assistance. Tlie lOth aiul Jlth saw 
further attacks, and on the 12th of Tone the rcbeU 
surprised the left dank, and s.s nearly as possible 

into camp. Forttiiiately help soon arrived, and 
the enemy were pursned wuth such vigour that 
^Tetcalfe HousHf w’is ucctip^ed and henceforth held 
liy piquets. The right w^as also attacked, but tin 
groimd VA'as lost| and similar ill-success attended 
the efforts of the enemy on the I3th and 15th of 
June. 

iJeanwhilc, the placing of gun* in Irntteries at 
IJindu RaoV house* at the Observatori',” and on 
the Gencrars ilonnd, steadily progressed, hut they 
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fired ndth little effect^ while the heavier guns uf 
the enemy bettered Hindu incessaittly. A 

project to stonti the city nn the mght of the I2lh 
had been Sktopped by delay in withdrawal of the 
jiiiinets, to the relief of all, except a few who were 
over-5anguine of success. An entrance might have 
l>ecn effected, hut a disastrous reverse would prob¬ 
ably have followed. 

On the I6th of June the rebels were reinforced 
by a body of ttmtmeer_s from Xasirabad, a certaiti 
prelufle in a fresh attack^ which was dcHvereil on 
the 19tti. X*revjnusl>% cm the I7ih, an attack had 
been made on the enctny to slop the ihrnwsTig up 
nf a battery, which Imd been comnieiieed in tlie 
Kishangatij i^arab shuated nn the high ground just 
lieyond tlie eauab Tliie action smccessfuU and a 
source of possible annoyance stopped for the time 
being. 

The attack of the 19th was a serious affair* 
The enemy this time kept aivay among the trees 
in the Sabzinjandi, where they could only ht ii>b- 
served with diffictiltyj suddenly appearing F>eycind 
the Ochterlony Garden in rear, and opening a hot 
fire. It was then nearly du^k, and the cavalry, 
hastily collected, were in some conitision ; the troops 
bad been under arms all day, uncertain when the 
attach might be delivered, and hud just been dis- 
missed to their tents. Consequently^ for a time, the 
mutineers had it all their uwti way, worked ruund 
astride uf ihe line of cenimunieations, and nearly 
captured some of the guns; the gunners, in the 
darkness, fired on the cavalry, rvhich was naturally 
very demoralizing. At last some infantfj^ wan 
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itDi uut, and the ^neniy slowly drived back 
until t!ir firing gradually dstd uut. At dawn tbe 
next inorniiig there were no oi the enemy, 

blit they appeared later* only to hurry back to the 
city w'heft tlie guns opened fire on them. ThU 
action cost nearly a hundred ca^ualtieSi and to 
prevent o repetition o! a rear attack two heavy 
guns w^ere put in a battery on the mce-confse. 

On ihe 21 gt of June the cneiiiy received an 
additional reinforcement, in the shape ot mutineers 
(rum Jubuiulur and PhillDur, w^ho tnarclied across 
the bridge of Ijoats unmcile&ted by guns, which 
could not range so far, Twu days aEtenvards the 
first reinfsjrcement from th?^ Puniab reached the 
camp, after mnking a dintUte niarcb, and only jitst 
iti time. For June 23rd, 1S57, wsj^ the centenary^ of 
Plajisey, and saw* another fierce attack Irom the 
Sabziniandi, the rebelfi fighting desperately, tor 
they had been told that the day woit!d sec the end 
of British supremacy m India, It was a fearfully 
hot ilay: the men were quite exhausted by the 
sun's ardour* bhndcd by a terrible glare* and faint¬ 
ing for want of water. Three tiines w'ere the 
gar4leti9 cleared of rebels, and not till sundown was 
the issue certain, but a substantial gain, to coni’ 
pen sate for a hunttred and sixty casualties* was the 
taking of u temple and sarai, tti the SabEitnaodJ* 
which were later occupied by a piquet, and con¬ 
siderably protected this flank- 

On the 27th of June the ptrfodtcal rains set in, 
and the same da 3 ’ saiv sitnultancous attacks on the 
Metcalfe piquets, the Rfdge batteries, and the 
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^Eibzminiidj posta^ but all were re pulsed. A similar 
fate met an attack on the ri^ht^ thret days later. 
On the 23th of June ancl 1st and ZEtd of July rein¬ 
fo rcem cuts readied the camp, but thh accession nf 
strength was more than counterbalanced by the 
arrival in the city of the Rohilkand brigade of mu¬ 
tineers, who crossed the river on the Eat of July, 
bands playings and cotnurs flyings under the comtnand 
of a suTjadar of art Ellery, Bakhta war Khan. The 
cnemy^s force is estimated to have been uincteeti 
thousand istrong, while the besiegers did not tnusler 
more than five a^nd a half thousand. 

Great disappointment had been felt, ami ex¬ 
pressed, by the hig'hcst civil authorities that Delhi 
had not long ago been taken by storm; they rated 
the courage and fighting qua bites of the iniitineers 
at far too low a level; the experimcc of the tmops. 
who were daily engaged wdlh tiicin, showed that 
they possessed a Rood deal of both. The civiliait 
population were being plundered righl and left, and 
therefore had no sympathy with the rebels* hut they 
were completely cowed, and Ci:mld be expected to 
give no aid to the avenging army. Stfll, the general 
felt that he might venture the '* gain bier's tlrrow*^ 
and risk an assault, which he fixed for the dawn on 
the 3rd of July. On the Zurl it was found that 
treason was rife among some of the Hindiistani 
soldiers in ramp, and such a number of them were 
felt to be untruiitworthy* that it would have been 
unw ise ici leave them to guard llie camp while the 
European stfidirrs were lost among the narrow 
lanes of Delhi. Moreover, the rebels had good 
information of the proposed attack, and moved 
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out DU the morning of the 3rd+ after the orders for 
assault had hten countermanded. 

Later in the day the rebels devised the plan of 
cutting the coturatini cations by an attack on 
Aliputp and of capturing a convoy which was 
known by them to be on the road. They succeeded 
easily enough in attacking and capturing the 
village, but the eon VO}' had been warned to halt; 
the mutineers had ttqt tlie etitcrpriie to go to 
meet it, or even tq retain their pdsitiqfi, but re¬ 
turned to Delhi on the foltqwing niDmipg, meeting 
with some punishment on the way. Had there 
been a good general among the rebels in Delhi, and 
had he l.iecu allowerl his way without palace inter* 
feretiec^ the result tnight have been very different 
indeed. 

On the 5th of July Sir Henry Barnard died of 
cholera, the second cottimander of tBe Delhi held 
force to succumb to that dread disease. He was 
not in ^npreme command before Dclhip for Geue* 
ral Anson had been succeeded, as provincial 
commander-io'Chief, by Major-General T. Eeed« 
CB., H. M. Sendee* who, hoivevcr* although he 
had arrived at Alipur on the night before ihe 
advance to Delhi, had left all arrange in cuts* then 
ind afterwards^ in Sir H. Samard^s hands. He 
now assumed command of the field forcep but the 
real commander was Colonel Neville Qiamberlainp 
the adjutant-general. 

On the 8tb of July a series of operations for 
the destruction of the bridges over the canal and 
the Najafgarh drain was completed by the blow¬ 
ing up of the Bassi bridge over the latter* some 
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three miles distant frnm the camp. A strong 
cKort of all arms accompanied the engineers, but 
did not see the enemy, WTiilc they were away 
a desperate Qttack was made on the Sabaimandl 
posts, which was repulsed H^ith slight loss but con¬ 
siderable slaughter among the enemy. Constant 
exertion on the part of the engineers had cleared 
away the honses and obstodea ou this side. So that 
a clear field of fire was now obtainable. 


On the 9th the irregular cavalry showed 
plainly that they were not to be trusted. Some of 
the f'th irregular Cavalry were on patrol duty on 
the extreme right, and let in a body of rebel 
sowars, who suddenly charged the piquet near 
the General’s Mound. A troop of the Carabineers 
broke at the unexpected charge, hut tljt gallfltitrv 
of a few officers, who dashed forward to a hand- 
to-hand engagement, and the steadfastness of the 
gunners, saved a disaster. ,ind (he invarlttig sowars 
scaped with same difficulty and loss. Mean¬ 
while, a furious cannonade tt-as opened from the 
wans, and the enemy mustered thickly in the gar- 
dens towards the Sabzimandi, necessitating an¬ 
other ‘■rathunt," at considerable loss, for the list 
nf casualties toialkd 22.1, The irregular cavalry 
were now either sent away or disarmed, and the 
native horse artillery troop were defmvcd of their 
^ins: several officers protested against this course. 

u ^ ir John Lawrence was peremptorv in 
insistence on this step, ’ 


All was now quiet until the Idth of July; 
possibly the enemy were sobered by recent heavy 
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losses. But Of! that day they plmckily catue ce 
slill on the SabziinaEdi side; again there 
was a Lounter-attack, contetnpt for the cHemy 
leading the men to approach mucli too close to the 
walls, with the resttlt that grape-shot caused a 
casualty rolJ of oFcr two hundred, amotig whom 
was Colciticl XeviIIe Chainberlain, with hh left arm 
sphutered. 

On the 16th there arrived the mutineers 
Jhansi, and also intelUgence of the assumption by 
Sir Patrick Grcintr who had been summoned from 
Madras, oF the office of commandeT-in-chief of ihe 
Ik'ngnl Army. So Major-General Reed, who was 
m vcr>' poor health* temk sick leave, and handed 
Over charge to Colonel Wilson, cckmniandaiit of the 
Bengal .4rtjilery, givi'tig him the temporaiy^ rank 
of brigaclLer-gerteral. This caused considerable an- 
ri£ii ance to officers who were senior to Wilspup one 
or two of whonj left the force. Exception also was 
taken to tlie appointment been use he bad Ijeen 
blamed to some Extent for the mdedsion, which 
had allowed the mutineers to escape unscathed 
from Meerut. It was felt, how^ever, that ht was 
the most efficient officer of senior rank for the 
post I and he gradEalJy won the confidence of the 
men. 

Major-Genefiil Reed left for the htlls on the 
morning of t he 17 th, ;vnd an escort accompanied him 
as far as Abpnr, guarding also a sick convoy which 
left at the same time. The presence of this escc^rl 
presented the carrying out of an attack on Alipur, 
whiclii had been planned by the new arrival from 
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Jh&nsi' the idea WJis to draw off the troops in pur¬ 
suit while other rebuts attacked the camp, denuded 
of its defenders. TIic second part of the pro- 
fframme was carried out on the 18th, but the 
attack was ajjstn repulsed, and the enemy once 
more pursued; the ofHccr commanding' the counter¬ 
attack bad, however, learnt experience, and would 
not allow the pursuit to be carried too far, while 
he conducted the retirement with great ability. 
He lost fewer men by far than was usual, yet the 
casualties amountetl to over eighty. The enemy 
attacked again on the 30th and 2l\t. but neither 
side pressed bard. These constant affairs were 
realized to be expensive, and all idea of assault was 
definitely aljandoncd until after a preparation by 
siege-works, 

On the 23rd the enemy brought guns out of 
the Cashmere Gate, and shelled the left of the posi- 
tiofi on the Ridge, the light guns replying, but with 
little effect. A small force was sent to stop the 
annoj’auce, and nearly took the enemy** guns, but 
failed owing to a misutiderstanding and an unusual 
Jack of dash. ITie next few' days i^-ere very rainy, 
and all was ijuiet. On the Zfith the rebels from 
rveemuch arrived, but they took some davs* rest, 
and It was not until the 31st that a large force 
moved to the right rear of camp, with materials 
to repair one of the broken bridges over the drain¬ 
age-cut. nnd thos get round in rear. The rain came 

down m torrents, but still they worked steadily 
on. 

The 1st of August was the day of the *' Bakri 
Id," one of the two great Mahotnedau festivals. 
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The enemy coaipletetl their bridge, and some had 
actually crossed, when a great flood came down 
the Kajafgarh drain, as the result of tlie liearj' rain 
Qt the day before and more rain on tfiia day; the 
timber# of the bridge were carried away, ao the 
rebels retiimed to the city. On their waV a large 
force from the dtj' met them, and the two bodies 
Joining hnrlcd tbcmselvej against the end of the 
Hidge, The attack cainmenced at sunset, and a 
heavy fire was kept up all night, fresh bodies re- 
neiviiig the attack as the defenders repulsed each 
effort, Tlie shooting, bugling, and rattle of nms- 
hetry were incessant all through the night and a 
great part of the fnllovving day, for it was not until 
about four o'clock in thtf afEemchDii that at length 
the rebels ceased thear efforts, Now was seen ihe 
refi^lt ol the coostat]t work of the engineers to irn- 
prore the trenches# for the caiiualtieA in this, the 
tiercesi attack of alh did not amount to tnorc than 
fom^-six, of whom ten only were killed. The 
enemy naturally suffered heavily, a hundred and 
twcttty-sei'cn l^odies being cemnteff in one place 
alone. 

This was enough tq keep the enemy quiet for 
three days, but nn the 6th of August they attacked 
the rrght batteries, once more without success. 
Under cover of this attack, and during the follow¬ 
ing night, they threw up a hea\y^gun hattety In 
Kishangauj. This opened fire on the 7th„ and, 
after being silenced for a tlmt, re-opened on. the 
Eth^ and kept up a most annoying fire, supple- 
mertted by roekets, w^hich^ however, were vetj 
crraEic, 
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On tlif /th the cartridge factory- of the ciicinj- 
was blown up, killing a considerable number, anti 
causing much perturhatifin iti the cit^* On this day 
also Brigadier John Nicholson came in by mail-cart, 
ahead of the Punjab movable column which he 
commanded; he w'ent round the po.sition, and re¬ 
turned to bis column on the llrli. 

On the gtli the enemy, ever active, began shell¬ 
ing the Metcalfe piquets, and kept this up daily 
until it hecanie unbearable. The general bad pro- 
mis^ Nicholson that his column should have the 
privilege of stopping this nuisance directly they 
arrived, but jiruv decided not to waft. So, at dayvn 
on the 12th, a small column surprised the sleeping 
rebels near Ludlow Castle, captured four guns and 
ktlled a ntimber of the enemy, not without loss; 
there were over a hundred casualties in this afttr. 
The enemy were not daunted, and started rocket- 
fire that evening, worrying the Metcalfe piquets 
with muskntrj' all through the night, and finally 
ceased the annrtjance at dawn cm the L^th. after 1 
week of constant firing. A week later they opened 
a heavy-gun battery across the river, which was 
clean out of range of any guns which were in 
position on that side; the fire of this battery made 
Coke’s Rifles shift their camp, which was below the 
Flagstaff Tower on the city side of the Ridge. 

... “I August the column under 

Nichiilsan marched into camp to the music of the 
band of H. M gth Foot, and amid great enthusi¬ 
asm At midnight on the same day Hodson took a 
amall party of horse and made a tour through the 
district around Rohtak. at which place he fought a 
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brillisnt Ijitle action wiih entire succe^Ji; he re- 
tnritcd on the 24th, On the night of the I9tk 
Kicbolson took out a sman column to rehcve 
Hodson's pam, about the safety of which some 
nervousneas was idt; but the road was impassable 
after heavy rnlrt, and tbc trqops sdoti returned, 
drenched through, OtherwiBe, nothing of fmport- 
nnee happened before Delhi; bands played of an 
evening, and the Hgours of cajnpaig-ujng were some- 
'vhat aUrviated by the arrival of Parsec iiicrchatits 
with tivo thousa-od dozen of beer) 

But this was only the lull before the storm* 
and the mornmg of the 24th saw' the efirmv cotne 
out in great force (.sonie six thousand men with 
sixteen gnnsj and hear away to the south; they 
were tvidenlly making a detour to cut the line of 
cummunications and mtcreept the siege-traisL A 
strong column tvas at mucc ordered out, and 
Nicholson was given the command; they left at 
4 a*m. un the 25th. marched by Azadpur. across 
the Pembari Bridge aver the canal, and made their 
W'uy south-west by country roads. The rain came 
down in torrents. Hooding the Hat country and 
holjow roadsp and making the ground so beavv that, 
after seven hruirs uf marching, only nine miles had 
been covered. A halt was now called while a re¬ 
connaissance was made, which resnltcd in the dis- 
covtry of the enemy some live mik^ further on, 
near the village nf Najafgarh, the troops at once 
pressed fonvard, but a deep stream intervened, and 
It ^vas not until alumt 5 pjn. that the calumn had 
crossed, the baggage having been left behind. Then 
events moved quickly. The key of the mertiy's 
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position was a wallet garden on their left. so. white 
the righ!: was bchl in check by sc^mc horse artiltery 
gtjrts, escorted hy cavalry, the main body attacked 
the garden. Xicholaon made a short spechch^ 
reminding the men of the battle of ChilljamvaJIah* 
and how on that occasion fire was reserved until 
within short charging distance, an^l ht exhorted 
them to do the sanie+ The guns poured in a rapid 
firCj the line advanced, poured in a volley at short 
range, and the garden wns carried by storm in a 
few mofjients. Then the troops were reformed, thf 
whole of tlse enemy's line was rolled iip^ thirteen 
guns were captured, and the rebel:!: fled towards 
Delhi, Only part iif the enemy's force was en¬ 
gaged, for the Rohilkatifi brigade had taken matters 
very leisurely, and w^era sottif distance behind, while 
the prompt attack did not admit of their coming up 
in time. The troops, hungry and drcd+ bivcmacked 
on the field, and on the following morning, after 
breakfast, returned to tamp, arrh^ng there at dusk 
amid great enthusiasm. Thus the last effort of the 
rebels was frustrated, anrj the Kecmitch brigade of 
mutineers was praciically destroyed, at a cost of a 
little over a hundred cnsuaJtits. On the morning 
of the 26th the rebels came out from the city and 
attacked the cainp, w'hith they expected to find 
deserted, but soon discovered thtfir mistake and 
retired. They rnade no further attack on the posi¬ 
tion until the sifige-batterks were opened. 

And now commenced the last chapter. All 
through the month of August the engfneers under 
Licutenant-ColDfiel Richard Baird-Smitb had been 
busy, preparing gabions, fascines, and other 
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miiter]aJ 3 in readiness to the siegc-vvorka 

direcily the tra^ln should arrive from Ftrozepore* 
Ofi the 27th vl Augttat a battery ivas commenced 
iQ the left of the “ Sanimy-house/" to cover the 
tonstnjctiDU of the real ssege-batterica ; the gruund 
m front was cleared of bnisbAvood, and survey 
opera-tioiis were carried out. On the 4th Sep¬ 
tember the sirgE'guns arrived, draivn by elephants' 
they were at ouce tthered for bullock draughty for 
elephants would not take guns under hrep but the 
huJIcxrk was not sufficiently inteiJigent to mtndi 
During the next few days came the last reinforce- 
tnents, comprising, amongst olher&p the contingents 
Q f th e M ah Liraj a s tif Ja m mu and J liin d. The e lect¬ 
ive strength was now^ about tw'eJve thousand* but 
the contingents of tJie Kative States wxre very 
poorly armed indeed- 

On the night of the 6th the " Saiomychouse " 
battery' w^s armed, and on the night of the Fch, 
while the guns on the Ridge opened hre to draw 
off the enemy’s attentjoup the first siege-battery was 
traced, and constructed in t’lvo parts. There w^as 
little soil to be scraped on the spol^ so sand-bagi 
had been filled in readiness aiut kept dole by; 
earth also vva .5 brought from the ravine and filled 
into gabions. Hundreds of camels ivcre used to 
bring down the gabion.s and fascine^ of brt)511^004+ 
Considering the confusion and the noise caused by 
these unwdcldy animals. lUl mixed up in a mass 
with teams of bullocks bringing down the gqns and 
cartloads of ammunition, ft Avas mancNous that so 
much Avork vvaji done that night, still more VA-ondcr- 
ful that Ihc enemy did not hear the noise and open 
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3 flevaatfltin^ tire. llQwcv^t, they did not do more 
than send acroE;.s a few rounds of grape until the 
mornrng^, when they quickly awoke to the situatioti, 
and did not spare the scarcely completed and very 
partially armed batteries. During the night the left 
attack had hern fortunate enough t<i be able to 
ckirupy the Kudsia Bagh and Ludlow Castle wltb- 
PUt any opposition. 

The morning of the 8ih found the new batteries 
recemng very ivarm attention from the i^Jori 
Bastion; hnt gr^dtialty the guns were got into 
positiati, and in the afternoon had altno.st silenced 
the guna on the bastion. The enemy’s gunners^ 
however* who had fought splendidly all through, 
had not losi their pluck, and by varionsi devices 
managed to keep up in a slow fire. The left h:ilf 
of Wo. t battery got to work on the Cashinerr 
Gate: but this was only intended to be temporary, 
until the four guns could be moved into another and 
a closer battery. The enemy's ca^'alry made i 
sortie against the new batteries duriug the course 
of tite day^ hut were met ivith showers of grape, 
and quickly retired with con side table loss. N'or 
did the enemy meet with any success when hr 
opened fire, towards evening, with light giimi and 
rnekets from Ki5hangati|. 

On the evening of the 8th the trees within the 
Kud-^ia Bagh were cleared a%\Tiy* with the idea of 
csiahlishing a haitery there; hut thi^ wai foimd 
imprartfc^hfc- bTo. T1 siege-ltattery wa.% tracer! in 
two parts and commenced, hut the eicperience of 
the previous night showed that the idea nf maktfig 
and arming a battery in one night was hardly 
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practicable, >u that taken more easily^ 

No, JI l>attcry was the big breaching battery of 
eighteen guns, on which all relied to do the bulk 
oi the work; it was to form the breach near the 
Cashmere Bastion. 

On the night ot the 9th was started the battery 
in the"" Custom-house little could ]yc done beyond 
sand-bagging fo the verandah^ so as to Mbtain sottie 
shelter, and the working party was withdraw^n at 
dsLW^n, A battery For mortars was cDnstmcted on 
this same night under the cover aiTordcd by some 
oM biiUdlngSi ivhicb made a square, just out side 
the gate of the Ktnisia Bagb, at a range of 4(X> 
yards from the w^all. This battery was arTncd^ but 
did not open fire at once, for It w^a*i considered 
advisable lor all to itnitiask together. The enemy 
iivere not idle, hut kept up a enntinua! and 
made more thou one sortie. 

It was not imtil the tnorning of the 11th that 
the great breaching battery and the mortar hattenr 
opened fire, the men jumping on to the parapet 
after the first salvo, and cheering lustily. The w alls 
began at iitice to crumble under the heavy fire 
directed at such short range, and Hte shelh knocked 
^vny the parapets in fine style. Vet the enemy 
were not disheartened, and pluckily started tci 
motinl guns elsewhere, while their cavalry had the 
andacity to attack ihe rear of the camp, but got 
bcvercly punished. 

The Custom house battery did not open 
fire until the afternoon of the I2th, ilthongh it bad 
been ready and armed on the prtvfmis nighC. but 
the cmbrasuiTs required adjustinetit, which caused 
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the delay. Setne light mortars had been hroiight 
down to positions near hy to lend their assistapce, 
and to harass the enemy. And now the roar of 
fifty i^ins and mortars^ great and smaJh filled the 
art. Some formed a breach in the curtain near the 
Water Bastion, others a Ijrcacli near the Cashmere 
Ba&tion, others agsin^ with the mortars, besides 
harassing the enemy with shells, tore aicay the 
musketrv^ parapet all along the walls from the 
\^''ater Bastion to beyond the Casihinere Gate» so 
that the stormers or the exploding party should 
not be exposed to the fire of met! under cover. On 
the right the guns still pounded away at the Mori 
Bastion, and (he cue my contrtblited their share to 
the din by constant fire from their enfilading 
battery outside the Cabul Gate^ which did consider- 
able execution as tite shot crashed into the battcrica 
from a llaTik. 

For fwo days and two nights (during tvhicti 
salvos were fired tvrry fifteen minutes) this ivcnt 
on, tintll the gunners and the cavalrymen who as¬ 
sisted them were nearly e^thausted, for reliefs were 
not to be obtained. Cotnc n^hat might, the assault 
should not he delayed a day longer than conhl he 
helped. If the breaches were at all practicable; the 
engineers, after an exainination on the afternonu 
anti night of the IJth^ were able to report them to 
he so, although another ttventy-four hours would 
make them still better* Bur this was quite enough, 
and the assault was ordered for the following 
morning. 

Long before dawn the columns began to form 
up, each about a thousand strong: No, 1 tinder 
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NichD]i^;n. to storm thr brciicls neat the Cashmere 
Bastion, and to escalade tbe left face of the bastion * 
No. 2 to storm the Water Bastion breach^ advanc¬ 
ing’ from behind the ''Custom-house^^ battery: 
No. 3 to advance down the road and enter the 
Cashmere Gate, after it had been bio™ ip by the 
party under Home and Salkeld. Bcliind these 
three was a rcuervc column over t^velvc hundred 
strong", which the Rifles were to join after skir- 
rtiisliSng in tronE of the storming^ columns. To the 
cavalry'* about six hundred sabres, was ^ven the 
task of guarding- the batteries from a sortie,r and 
away on the rig:ht the intrepid defender of Hindu 
Rao's house. Major Reid, was to attack KSsbanganj 
\vith No^ 4 columii* a scratch force drawn from 
the piquets and the Jammw contingent, which did 
not count for much^ being poorly armed. 

The main assault succeeded, although it had 
to be made in broad daylight^ for the guns had to 
reopen on the breaches, which had heen repaired 
during the night. The _Ca s lim ere Ga te blown 
in, although Xbt lire of the enemy nearly prevented 
the match being Ughted, and killed more than one 
of the party. The wTills were gained at the Ouh- 
mere and Water Bastions. But the enemy were 
not to be driven out of the cit>\ and made jUft That 
stout resistance which had been anticipaEed by 
those who had detnurred to the constant crj- d^ 
“ Why not assault?" in the early days of the stegt 
By evening lianlly any of the city was held. On 
tlie lett the Government College, Ahm.i[d Ali Khan*t 
house^ and 5kinuer^s house were occupied by the 
3rd and Re sene Cedumns: but the rebels were still 
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in the niagiizinr+ and had giJiis fiointlng down qII 
the &trrtt^p ^Jon^ which further adyajice could npt 
be made. The Jrd col mu n had been nearly to the 
Jama but had been checked there; tht 

rebels, coming down the Qiandni Choiik in great 
force, had almost cut them off, and had driven them 
back to the vicinity of Skhiner'& House. The 1st 
and 2nd coluninfj had not been able to work round 
the w'ulls t^eyond the Cabul Gate^ In a narrow lane 
near which Jubii Nicholson had fallen tnortalJy 
wounded. The 4tlii column [lad cortljjletely failed, 
for the delay ui the advance to the main assault 
had ndccssitaicd a wait, which had disclosed the 
‘mtentiofia of this columu to the eiiem|\ who oc¬ 
cupied Kisbanganj, and gave them a very^ warin 
reception, llany of the men had found stores of 
liquor in the shops, had been itnable to resist the 
temptatiou, and were ta ao condition tor more 
fighting* were indeed hardly able lo ^kfend them- 
selves. The total loss during the day had been 
1.1/D officers and uien killed anrl wounded- Had 
such a result followed an afisault in the early day 5 
of the siege, if would ha^e meant the withdrawal 
of the force* the .spread i*f rebellion through the 
Punjab, and the driving of the British into the 
?ea. 

The nest five days sa^v continual fightings each 
fktep forward being stubbornly contested- The 
heavy gufis were bruughl into the city-p and a bom¬ 
ba rdm cut started; the Magazine was taken al 
dawn on the Ifith^ and ou the same morning the 
rebels evacuated KishangMj* which was found to 
IsMiiia^^^rongly fcatfflrd. Ou the J2th the Delhi 
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Bank house wiis stormed. The postj were p'adn- 
aJIy pnstied forward by sapping from houEe to 
bouse until nearly haJf tbe city was won. and the 
reljels And the population bc^AU to leave bitrrieJly. 
On the evening: of the 19th the Burn Bastion 
-fkt litiit captured, after more than une failure. The 
rDlltiwing day saiv the whole city and the p^iJace 
in the handa uf the exhausted troops, llead- 
tjuarters were estahlished in the Diwan Khas, and 
Major-General Wilson sens for a personal guard of 
the Sirmur Gurkhas^ as a compIJnient to that 
gallant regiment. On the morning of the 21st a 
royal salute ^vas fired to celebrate the victory. 

On the morning of this satne day Hodson, the 
' iridefacigahle/" effected the capture of the King 
i f Delhi, who had agreed to accompany the flying 
re1.‘ctSi but had changed his mind and taken refuge 
fcit llumayiin^E tomb. The place swarmed with 
armed men, luit Hudson, with only fifty suwars, , 
quietly insisted on the surrender, to which the king , 
agreed, un condition that his life should he spared: 4 
he vva^: Inifged in the palace without mishap, to the \ 
surprise of the geticriil, whu had MnctJoTitrd the i 
enterprise, htit did nnt expect its success. On the ’ 
following day ffodsrm again proceeded tn the tomb ; 
and ctlected the capture of three princes of the j 
royal house—Miraa Aloghah Mirza KhJzr Sultan^ | 
and Mirza Ahu Bakr. He sent them off under 
escort, and remained himself to disarm their 
followers; having done so, he galloped after them, 
and Eound the escort threatenrd by a crowd. No j 
promises nf life had been extended to the princes^ J 
and Hodsoii deemed a rescue possible, go he shot ‘ 
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thetfi himsdf—a regretta^ble action pcrjiaps, hut one 
which approved at the timei and shotild not 
dim the lurtrc of his tnemoty ai a brave spldier. 

On the 2,iTd of September John Kicbolsoii, that 
lion-hearted hero, died at the early age of thirty^ 
five* after suffering agony for nine days* but bear- 
ing it with extraonhnaiy' fortitude. He was buried 
on the follovm^ the Cashtnere Gate 

Cemetery* just outside the \x^]h Which he had been 
the first to mount. On the tame day a force left 
Delhi to relieve Agra,, and to bear an honourable 
part in the Relief of Laicknow* thereby adding fresh 


laurel5 to those so 



before Delhi 
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them faimsetf—a rcgretlBblc action pcrjtaps, but one 
which was approved at the time, and should not 
dim the lustre of his raetnorj' as n brave soldier. . 

On the 23rd of Septemher John Nicholson, that 
lion-hearted hero, died at the early age of tUrty- 
five, after suffering agony for nine days, but hear¬ 
ing it with extraonlinary fortitude. He was buned 
DU the foUowinif day to the Cashmere Gate 
Cetnetcr>-, just outside the walls which he had been 
the first to mount. On the ssme day a force left 
Delhi to relieve Agra,, and to bear an honourable 
part to the Relief of Loclcnow, thereby adding fresh 
laurels to those so gallantly^arned before Delhi. 






































































CHAPTER XIV. 

DELHI SINCE 1857. 

The recaptured city was put under martiat la.w, 

R military ijravernor was appointed, and search 
made throufrh all the wanla for any Sepnj-a whd 
mijfht he lurking; there in disgiusc. Numliers of 
tTicm were captured and executed, hundTecIs of j' 
others, after a while, when the desire for venge- > 
ance bad somewhat abated, were sent for tratis- ' 
portation ti3 ilje Aodanian lalands. The Indians 
said, “Vour vengeance is not dealt out in a day, 1 
like that of uur previous conquerors.*' They meant I 
that Tltnur and Xadir Shah massacred and were I 
done with it, while no man W'ho had been connected I 
with the JIutiny could ever feel safe, even years | 
after. 

There was also a strict search made for loot , 
of all kinds, which had been promised by Major- 
Central Wilson to the soldiers, but Lord Canning 
took the view that all loot, tlie ownership of which 
could not be identified, was the property of Govern¬ 
ment. As cotnpcnsatipji for the trials and dangers 
of a long siege, he awarded the soldiers six 
months' ■' liatta. *' or field ancuvaoces, amounting to 
the paltry sum of thirty-eight rupees. One of the 
wounded soldiers, several of whom bad lost a limb 
ju assault, chalked on the wall of the hospital 
in Delhi, ** Delhi taken, and India saved, for thirty- 
eight rupees, or one rupee, eleven annas, eight pies 
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% hitttle !'' The bo^rd of directors ot the East India 
Corn pa ny were pleased to ratify Lord Catining^^s 
action, but doubled the amount of the '^hatta,'" 
Lord Qinniii^ rescinded his order and graritcd the 
prisee money* in addition promising- also S per cent- 
inierest iinH] it was paid The great delay in pay¬ 
ment led the Times to suggest action against 
GovErninent. Eventually prize money was distri- 
bated in two instalments ( in l^^62 and IS65) at the 
rate of ill to a private. 

The Mabumedan tnhahitatits of the dly were 
all turned out owing to the murders of ccrlain 
Etirrjpcan soldiers, and for some time only Hindus 
were alloAved to retnm. It was a moot point, 
incleti:!, whether the whole city (or at least tlie 
Jama Ma.tjid and the palace) should not he razed 
to the grounrl, hut such counsels could hardly be 
aeriotisly entertained. The city ivaji garri^ntied by 
ihal ]^H5Ttion (if the Delhi field force ^\‘hteh had not 
been sent to relieve Agra and Lucknow, and the 
tired soldiers had a rest, but ttiere was still work 
for them to do. 

At the Tiegfiiiiing of N^uveiiiher jutelUgcnce was 
received of the approach of the JorThpiir Legion, 
which had mtitlnied at Erinpnra and Mount Abu. 
A smfill force was sent, on the IDth nf November 
towards Re wart to engage the rebels, some two 
tbousand strong. The going was veri- heaw, and 
the big guns sank tn tbeir axles while crossing- the 
fftrirfy beds of the rivers, so that it required the 
united slrenglb of five elephjmti: to pull them 
through. On the ]6tJi the column ivas able to 
engage the enemy at Narnotd in a completely 
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&UL!cejisifu] action^ killmu almut a hundred and fifty 
of them. The culiinitt thciii relumed tu DelJii. 
Other fimalJ furceji were ^ent from time lo time 
to *etkrcli the country’, and to destroy wandering 
hand.N of mutineers. Eventulilly the troops Lc 
^rri-snu v^ ere <|itartered in the Oovemment College 
and the house of Ahmad AH Khau^ Skioncr*! house 
being the oflicers' mess. In 1S59 the Indian iij- 
fan try ivere cantoned in Dariag^nj, and barnichs 
H-ere built in the palace for a wing of Etiru|iean 
infantry and a entnpany of artillery': many buildings 
outside within a range of five hundred yanls were 
swept a^vay, and the palace has always stnre then 
been known as the Fort. 

We have anticipated a number of important 
events which had occurred meanwhile. Towards 
the end of the year 1857 the principal accessores 
to the tnutiny were indicted before military com* 
missions. Qn the 15th of Cktoher two more sons 
of the old king, Mirza Bakhtewar Shah and Mirza 
Mahndti, having been found were shot in 

the Jumna river-bed by a party of riflemen. On 
the 18th of November twenty^four relatives of the 
king were exeentef]- The Nawab of JliaJjar sur¬ 
rendered at his capital on October I7t.h» was brought 
into Delhi on the ^th idcfii, and wa* hanged on 
December 23r± The Raja £>f BatlabgTiTl) wu ar- 
restffd nn Sownihfr6th by Sbowers and was hnntjfd 
an /animry 9th. ISSS, The principal Ui-itnes^ was 
Sir John Thmphilu^ Metcalfe. The father of thi<* 
chief had been granted the lands sum^tindiiip 
Ballahgarli. a few in 36* south of Delhi, by General 
Lord Lake, in 1803. on condition that he should 
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adequately police the Muttra Rflad as far ai Pal* 
waL In those days dense jungle bordered the road 
on either sade, while thieves, dacoits, and Thugs 
carried od their nefarious trade unmolested, Kow* 
the opening of the Agra Canal has caused the forest 
to disappear, and crops have taken its place. 

On January 27* IS5S, the old king himself was 
brought to trial before a military commission, com¬ 
posed ot three ** Queen's^' and two Company "'a 
officers, on four charges, including the murder of 
fort^'^nine persons within the palace on the 16th 
of May- The trial lasted twenty-one days; s great 
many witnesses were called, including his own 
physician, Ahsanulk Khan; a qnaatity of docru- 
mentaty^ evidence was rrad, and all proved that he 
had given in hh; lot with the mutineers, and had 
assumed (as well as he could) the functions of 
royally* That other and more astute minds had 
stirred up the Sepoys to mutiny seems almost cer-- 
tain: but he and his sons had definitely cast in their 
lot with them. ITic king had actually been one of 
the first to inform the Lictit.-Cdivemur at Agra of 
the outbreak, 1iut had afterxvards gone loth the 
tide, which indeed he could neTcr have stenuned. 
He was found guLItt" of ever)" one of the charges, 
but there was no desire to idsit on him the cm* 
treme penalty; even bad not promise of his life been 
extended to him. He was deported to Kangoon 
with his favourite queen, Zinat Mahah and their 
flon, Jiwan Bakht* and there he died in 1&EL He 
W3LB buried Ln the garden of a private hnsise not 
far from the stockade in which he w-as kepi a 
prifiotier under guard* 
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On Tanimry 11, lS38- Ddhi made over to 
the £m\ authorttieg, and the civil courts were re¬ 
opened in the fallowing July. Most of the records 
had been dcstriiiycd iluring tlie troubles. On 
Fehrtiary 6, IS5S, the Delhi territory uas trans¬ 
ferred from the jurisdiction of the North-West 
Provinces to the Fiinjab* as by right of conquest* ^ 
and the Hissar and Delhi districts were formed. 

On Noveinber 1, 1S5S. the Crown assumed the 
goveiTiment of India by the famous proclamation* 
so often quoted. The governor-general \vB.s now 
termed Mceroy^ and the Ci^mpany's Bxrny was ab¬ 
sorbed into the rovd army. This took a httfe 
time to accomplish^ and a certain a mount of troufde 
was c:^|>crieneed. the European soldiers refusing to 
transfer their services without a bounty* there was 
what was called ** The \^'Tute Mutiny*^ It is pcis- 
sible that the niggardly treatment after the Siege 
of Delhi had icunelhiiig to do wJth this; but many 
look their discharge rather than join the forces of 
the Crown. Evrutually in 1S6L matters were 
sat fact Drily settled, a bounty was ghrtn, ajid those 
who transferred their services iverc permitted to 
count their previous service for pension. 

The Company's European Eegiments were 
mtnihered from 101 to 10?* the First European 
Bengal Fusiliers becoming the lOlst Foott in 186S 
they went to England for the first time as a Rcgi- 
tnctit. 

In IJJ&J the Memorial on the RidjfC was 

erected^ to the mtmoiy of the officers and men wh© 
hail (lied duringf tlie stege. by their comrades. In 
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1865 Dr. Cotton^ Bishop of CalcutU, Idd the 
fotmdalioti-gtDPC oi St. Stephen's Chttrch, nejar the 
Qneen^s Gardens, ss a tneniDrial to the Martyred 
Christians who fell at Delhi. Tlic ebnreh was 
opened on May 11, 1S67, thr tenth anniverfiary of 
the niftssacre. There had been a Delhi Mission for 
some years previously to 1S57, started by VDlnntary 
contributions from those who attended St. Jameses 
Church. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel had lent its aid since 1B54, and one of the 
rnissJonaries# the Rev^ A. R, Hulibard, was among 
the idrtims. After the Mutiny the mission was re¬ 
established^ and in 1877 the Cambridge University 
Mission wa3 amalgamated with it- The eJforls nf 
the mission in the direction of tducatTOn hnve been 
great, and much good has been done by the estab¬ 
lish men t of hospitals. There has been a Baptist 
Mission also siiice 1813, and the Rev, J. Mackay 
took a noble part as a non-combat at! t in the defence 
of the hniii^e in Dariaganj; he was taken prisoner 
there and murdered. 

The popuJatinn fd Delhi in \84T numbered abutit 
n hundred and sixty thon&atid. hut the Mutiny r f 
1?^57 caused a dltninntlon in that number nf over 
twenty thousand; so gradually did they rettttn that 
m 1875 the inh ah runts mitnliered only as many as 
in 1847. fn the last fifty' years however, the 
populaticju has dtiuhled. and Delhi hag become the 
commercbl capital rind digtrihuting centre for the 
whcrir of the northern poftfon of India. This is 
due to the fact, of which the old founder could 
never have dreamt, that Calcutta, Bomb ay. and 
Karachi are almoit etjoidistant. 
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111 1857 tlir East Indian liailway had tjcen 
opened from Calcutta to Ranigan], a distance of a 
hundred and Eirverity miles 011 !^+ but the work of 
CLinstructioTi was in active progress up to Delhi. 
The alignment cfao!cen from Agra was to the west 
of ihe Jumna, and the engineers who were at work 
on it escaped with difiSctilty* After the Mutiny the 
rail wav w^a -5 taken from Ttiudla JunctioUp via 
Aligarh, to the east bank of the Jmnua at Giola ; 
thU section w"as opened in 1864. 1 he bridge was 
then still under constructiGin, and the tint.regular 
train did not run into Delhi until January,' L Iflh/ ; , 
the bridge, h may Iw mentioned^ U uver liall a j 
mtlc in length- Tn the same year the Sind. Punjab, 
and Delhi Roilwuy entered by means of running 
powers gTiuited from Ghaatabad Junction- 

In 1873 the Rajputana StaEe Railway connected 
Delhi with Bombay + and in 18^1 the Pclhi-Uinhana* 
Katka Railway gave a ahorler route to the north, 
tn tile Southern Puujali Railway was 

opened to traffic, and afforded a nusefe shorter 
route to Karachi In the opening of 

the Ghflziabad-Moradabad Railway, and the grant¬ 
ing of running powers, ga''^ the Oudh and'Rohil' 
kaud Railway an entrance from the east, .4 shorter 
broad-gauge link w ith Bombay was given when the 
Agra-Drlhi Chord Railway was opened oti March 
1. 19Q5, on much the same mute aa that origtnalfy 
proposed for the East Indian RaiUvay. 

Thus seven lines of railway radial e from Delhi. 

In 1876 King Edward VTI (then Prince of 
Wales) visited Delhi, and the regiments which had 
garrisoned the Main piciuet in Hindu Rao's house 
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look lip their old poaidons on the Rsdgc, He was 
entertained at a bail sn the Dhvan Khas^ where the 
heaJth of Qncen Victorin had beeri proposed and 
dmnh with acclaniatioT] after the recapture of the 
City, On the 1st of January m the foUowm^ yv^T 
the first Brhish Empress of India was proelaimed 
hy Lord Lyttcui, actordlng- to ancient custant* at 
Delhi. 

The long reign of Qnecn Victoria came to an 
end, and on January 1st, 1903, a Coronation Dtirbar 
WQ 5 held to celebrate the access ion of King Edward 
\ 11. The c^mps were pitched between the Ridge 
and the Kajargiirh jhil tlrafn, the troops being 
cninpeiil west of the drain except the cavaJryf, which 
wai at Badli-kl-sanii A Light Railway'' wns btiiSl 

from the Alori Gate running along ihe east of the 
Ridge, which it crossed near the Khyher Pass" 
and then ran to the Diirbat Amphitheatre wdtb 
a branch to Azadpnri^ The Ea-i^t Indian Railway 
{or rather the Delhi-Umhaila-Kalfca Railway, 
then the property of a separate Company) 
ext end fill to near the present Kingsvyay Station. 

On December 29tfa, 19D2, the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, and the V^iceroy* Lord Curzgci, made 
a State entry into Delhi on elephants nf which there 

a long ptocession. In the train were the 
Governors and Heads of Provinces with over otic 
hundred Indian State Ruler.^ and Lord Kitchener 
the Cntmnander-irt-Chiei, towards whom many 
interested eyes were turned. The route w^as from 
the main Railway Station round the Jama Masjidp 
along the Chandni Clmuk to the Mori Gate and 
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thence to the Camp, It was a pageant full of 
colour and repeal led ancient splendour. 

Outside the amphitheatre fui the Durbar day 
were thirty-seven thousand troops, and prior to the 
arrival of the Viceroy's procession, a stnail band of 
Mutiny veterans marched round the arena, tntis^ 
iiig feelings of deep emotioiii. The King's speech 
recalled his visit to Delhi in 1875. Among the 
subsequent antiooncements of the Viceroy was one 
abolishing the various Staff Corps, and incorporat¬ 
ing all officers in a united Indian Army. A State 
Banquet and n marvclkuis display of fireworks near 
the Jama Itlasjid closed tlie day’s proceedings. 

An Investiture oil January Ird in the Diwan 
Am. and a State Ball there on Jaiitiary 6th, were 
brilliant scenes ui colour, and the Diwan Klias. 
lighted by electricity, was d.i^iliiig in its beauty. 
On January 8th a great Review was held. A charge 
of the Royal Horse Artillery with six thousand 
cavalry closed i most stirring spectacle. 

In ID05 Prince tlcorgc and Princess Mary of 
Wales had 

December at Delhi, and sHsited many of the aueient 
motiitments, so on their accession they determined 
to visit India and be the first British Sovereigns to 
do so. Naturally the assemblage of Indian and 
other chiefs was much augmented, and the camp* 
extended from the Ridge to Azadpur and heyond. 
an cDomioitfi area being covered. The Light Rad- 
way was laid again, running from the Tis Hazan 
Maidan by a difFetent route to the very much en¬ 
larged amphitheatre, cuutaming twelve thuusand 
privileged spectators and twenty thousand troop*, 
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while sixty thousxRci odier spectators were accom- 
tnofiated on a mound half a mile long. The broad 
g^ugc railw^ay branthes were eonsidefahlv in- 
crtasecL 

The State entry w^as made on December 7th 
1^1 Ip the Royal train halting at a special stalmTi 
in Salimgarh, and tfir route beitig through the Fi rt 
to the Delhi GatCi^ past the Jaina Masjzd, throiigh 
the Chandni Chouk and to the Ridge, where in a 
special pavilion an address was read before the 
procession restitned its w-aj to the Royal Camp 
round the Circuit blouse. Tt was not possible to 
use elephonts* as ancient traditifin demanded that 
I he prircipal fr ltd story should act as mahoilt- 
AIso ihc elephant which carried Lord Ctirzon in the 
1903 Durbar went mad the next day* The King- 
Emperor rode his charger on this occasion» the 
Queen being tti a royal carriage and the tndian 
Princes either rode or occupied their carriages. 
This detracted somewhat from the effect, and 
mdecd the peopic did not all appreciate when the 
King was passing. The presence of the Maharajas 
of \epal and 5iikkim and the Sawbwas of Burma* 
with strangely accoutred retainers bearing trm- 
H re Has and rather einbletus. were novel features, not 
^eeti in Jfoghal limes. 

The King Edward Memorial near the Jama 
Mas]id W5t!i not then ready, but a ctrtmemy took 
place at tlic site on December Bth and the Great 
Durbar was held on the I2th to commemorate the 
Coronation m Westminster Abbey on June 22iid, 
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The Kiog and Queen apjieajed in thei/ tnagni- 
ficent corunation attire ivith royai purpte robta and 
^vearing exD%m?. In the Ktng 5 crown wert over fjiat 
thcti^nd jewelSi The effect -cni the emction of the 
people was so great tltat for two and a haJ£ hours 
after the departure u£ the sovereigns, thonsandji 
prostrated themselves in homage before the vacated 
thrones^ 

Important announcements w'ere made. A 
grant of pay was made to aU other ranks " of 
both armies, and to the lower paid civil servants. 
Certain prisoners and debtors were released, the 
debtl of the latter being paid, and at Calcutta alone , 
si 3 L hundred and fifty-one were restored to fieedotit. J 
Indian soldiers tvere nrade eligible for the aivard of 
the Victoria Cross. But the muhi impressive an- j 
noupcetiieiit was the transfer o£ the Capital from 
Cakuttfl to Dclhh and the constitnlion of Bihar and 
COrissa and Assam as separalc provinces, w ith a re¬ 
united Bengal under a Govertior instead ot.a 1 
Lieiitenant-GQvenior+ as hitherto. Such a chsnge ^ 
caused heartaches in several dfrecti-iin5, and fcclitigs 
Ilf disappointment in Calcutta, but theic caonot 
appeal altogether to tbe historian of I he ancient 
Cap!tab now restored. Time no doubt will soften 
ihe blow, and the Viceroy .nil) spends an amount 
td time in Calcutta, ivhich lit grudged hy ulhcr ^ 
provincial capitals. 

On December 13,th there wa* a Gtirden Party in 
the Palace during which the sovereigns ^rfonried 
Ihe ancient praertke of “dar^hau/* showing thci*' 
selves to the crowds st the Pcciplc*?i Fair in the 
river-bed heluw- There was an Investiture in the 
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Diivan Am on the I4tli toHnu'in^ ci re^'iew at which 
the tTnops uudi^r Genernl Sir O^Moore Cteag'h, th® 
Commander^in-chief, extended over two thoii^spd 
yards in mass forttiDtion* 

On December 15th the sovereigns each laid a 
stone ill the avenue on the east isde of the maitt 
pavilion of the Coventment of India camp. These 
S'tooeS are Tnontimcnts. of the lC 3 ng *^5 presence for 
ten daysp and foundation stones of the New Capital. 
Considerations of space and town planning^, however, 
did no! make the area west of the Rid^e suitable, 
and it is, subject to fioodingat timci, as in and 
1924, An area between the Jamtar Mantarf the ^ 
Hurana Kila and Safdar Jang's tomb wa«j finally 
-^elected, the Viceroy'^ rEsidctice and two secretariat 
blocks being accommodated on the Rafsttia Mound. 
A new Canlonment has been built over the Kidge 
to the South'west- 

On Dccemtjcr 25rd* 1912, Lord Hardjnge. the 
\iceroy, made a State entry into the capital city 
of Delhi. As he was leaviniEf GoTemment House* 
Calcutta* the flag itaif was struck fay lightning and 
the flag tom to ribbons. Fifty' elephants took part 
in the procession from the ctntraj station to the 
Chandni Chouk and so to the Palace* But one 
elephant did not complete the journey* As the 
Viceroy with Lady Hardloge beside him passed the 
Panjab National. Bank building, a miscreant threw 
a bontb, which hurst just behind the howdah killing 
the chobdar hDiding the State umbrella. Forttm- 
ately the Viceroy was only wounded, pieces of the 
howdah being driven into his back and shoulders, 
while Lady Hardingu escaped unhurt* tit bough 
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blown forward by the Mplcwion. Lord Hardingt 
sabscquently recorcred from hia wounds, rtic 
escort of Irniian Pnnees drew swords and invested 
the house, but with no result. The crime had no 
ccinnectton ivith the inliabitaots of Delhi, 

The procession proceeded with a slight delay, 
and the ancient dty was banded over by Sir Louis 
Dane, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, m the 
Diwan Am. In his speech he referred to the action 
of the Punjab and the Sikh Chiefs during the 
Mutinyi after which Delhi became a J>ort^ of the 
Punjab tor fifty-five years., Sir Guy ^l«twood^ 
Wilson read the Viceroy’^ reply, Demi then 
tHScamc a separate pros'ince under a (^lef Onti- 
missioner, on a tWllcl to the DLstncl of Columbia, 
surroiiadiiig Washington m the Umted Slate^ 

In 1922 another Prince of Wales visited Delhi 
during his Indian tour, and visited the seven cities. 
The lov-out of the New Capital is due to a Cam- 

mirt« w'hich includea Captain Swinton._ Sir 
mittee, svnicn ArchitecU 

Edwin Lutyens, and Mr, Brooic- 

were Sit EdwHn Lutyens and Sir ^ ' 

The Raisiua Mound, an outcrop of the hills, w« 
scietted for GoYeroment Himsc on the western, and 
twin tee-storied secretariats o« the easurn «- 
tremitv. both demanding extensive 
rooms' or tvhhanas built up from the plain bcio . 
Z the Secr'etariats arc deposited the stones laid by 
their Majesties north of the Ridge. 

At the time of plamu«e> ‘He «sislan« of the 
Indian army and people in the G«al W- and 
the advance of democratic principles had 
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intrudiiLetl cxt^’itiiion to India in W19 of a 
ParlJantcntflry form uf goveriiinent, pitrhLLi though 
it may be at pfc^enL Therefore the principal 
feature is not a Capitoh ur other Pari Lament House, 
ami this had to he provided later, lying oo one asir* 
drawn frutn the easteiinjio?!! point of the lloimd 
to the Jama Jfasjid in Shahjahanabad. The Parlia¬ 
ment House of circular form enclosing three 
chambers for the Chamber of Princes, C-ounci] of 
• State and the Legislative Assembty* with a central 
cointnon library and the ns pat lobbies with other 
accessories. A second story will Ijc added, and the 
Houses will thus not be i!.|iitte so ovEr-shadou ed by 
the SEcretarlaEs. Round the west end oi the 
Mound are grouped the residences nf the E'rrsonat 
Staff of the \^ceroy\ 

The second main axis is not at right angles to 
the drsL but conliniies the axb of the Mound to 
the northern pr»int of the Purana Kila, the reputed 
Indrapfastha. ihere is a very broil d PracesLiioiiil 
Kingsway. on either sfde of which are the resid¬ 
ences of Members of Council, and at the east end 
is a \S*ar Memorial Arch, At the west end is a 
St line ratlTUg derived from Buddhist designs^ Un- 
fortunately the view^ of Covernnient House ts 
tna^ked hy the end of the Mound to an observer, 
except from the far end of Ktfigsway; and some 
means of improving this may be Found. The other 
roarf< run at right angles to one i^r other axE^ <.>1 
the Jay-out, and commemorate by tlieir names 
British Kings and Queens, Moghal Empen^rs and 
the three V-kemys at the times of the three Coro¬ 
na T tan Durhars. The Agra-Dclhi RaitwTiy and the 
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canal have bad to be diverted to carry out thJa 
pUci. 

Tbe chief engineer in charge of the work up 
to 1935 Sir Hugh Keeling, C^.I. The ques¬ 
tion of cost ta a prominent one, and tbe origiimL 
rough estimate of four millions ha^ proved ioadc^ 
quale; in fact, when all b-taken into accotuit. 
perhaps four times this amoont may be ipeoi. 
But crttica ma}* be unaware of the enormous cost 
of land near Calcutta, and the cost of a durable 
budding, or road materiai The old builders had 
to bring ivatcr into their cities in open chaniiclsp 
now tmpossndy dangerous* and telephonic com- 
mnniclition or electric lighting were uonccesftftry. 
The sites of their cities also were desert and only 
in lime did they become atjad.** populated or fit 
for a population. So history repeats itselL 
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Ghitxi^iirf-dni, HnttlrBtld, 222 

Ghtilam Khadir, irwEiooicrp JO, J3^ tSl3+ 194 
Grand Trunk Rijad, 70, 76 , 7 ^ 118 
Cnxn Palact^ Old Delhi, 2l 
GixEalharf mdoiure. Palace lal Shilijalian, 9i 
Gwalior City, 373 

Hammaiu in ^hflhjjihjLn s Palacep 99 
Hardinjffc, Lord, GoTemor-Genrral (1S44>, 2| 

HardEtigc, Lard, Vmemf {I91l)p 254 

Hawt Khai, Tank ooiiHje SiH, 36, I4L J4fl. 150. 159 

Daur iUnl, Tank ^njtiiik Old Delhi, ^ 

Flttnalavn Maiiiita.fns, modern^ 17 
Htfuii, Hindu MEniiter^ I6L 163’ 

Him Mahal In Khahjfthiui'} FakEt. 101 

Hod^in, Limt., 232< 241 

Hullm;-. ^faliaraja m Malw^ mi, JS7, 192. JQ2, m 
Houjn— 

Ahrrwd Ah Klian, 73, 239 
All BbIoOi Khan, flO 
Alt Mariian Khan, 73 
A^xmlAy ftooitii, 124 
Bahadur Janf Khan, K5 
Ball Allejp 124 
RnOahirarli Rajah, SI 
fiesam Samru, 84 
Cttflnoi Haine, 72 
Delhi Bank 71. 78. !M, 24| 

Delhi Gajrcfte, 73 
Dcrnnao'lv 77 
Firovetmr Kawak 80 
Fraiff^ Mr. fw Hindu Rao'i> 

GnvtnnTiciK CnlJc^fe, 69, 73, 77, 239 

Hindis Raa-gfe 1L2, 223 « ^ , { 


Jhafiar Na-g^h, 80 
Kiafian^arfi Baja, 81 
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Major AMretiV, 7B 

RciM«Ky (i/r Govtrnmcin CoUtft} 

SScinrMr'i, ?i^ 2SI9 
SntJtli SaJiih, 72 
St Stephen s Cf^ncfie, 74 
Telenraph Office^ 74 

Htjtajn, Cooquerar of BaffhdaJ, 129, 14^ 

Humat-ian^ iTcshai Emperor, 4 , Jl, 15^ 

Hjat Hakih Canlpfi hi Shahjahqn'i FaJafef 97* IflE 
HyphiiJ^ii River* modem Ecai, Kmit of Al™nder* urnfeTi, » 

rim Oatuu, hiitoriaa % IJO. 142 

l,odt Afghan. 4, 63, 155 
fd^ali of Flrozahiidr ^ 

InLuii 2tamfii, jamt* 36» 42 

Trn^ ifaJial* of Shahjahan’i Palace, lUS 

Indian pravcfti and sayings, 13, 45, i4, !}S, 14S, 1S9 177^ ^ 

Indraprajtha, leiteiiikry, 5, 14, J7* S7 

Tn!ajH!l TrMfit Compm^^ 79 

Troti Pillar b Old Delhi. 7, 27* 29 

Ita Khan^ noble, 59 

IsJktti Shah, Afghan. 4, 12* 52. 57* 162 

Jahanara Bepam, daughter ai Shabjahan* 46, 54, 173 
jahanikr Shah, Ntoghal, 4. 179 
Jahangirp Mesghal Emperor* 4. 77. 9S. 1/^ 

Jahan^Miiah. Foniih City* IZ 20, 40 l 43. t44 

Jaf Sbph of Amber. Eajpiit Generat 1?5 

JaJ Singh* Maharaja of Jaipor, aslrtmurner, 65 

JaU]-tMl-dm* Khnjt* J, 133 

Jamal Khan* poet, M 

Jantar Sfamar, obierTaiqrry, 65p 234 

Jail of Bharalpnr, 1^6, 187. 192 

Jlnjiar^ K'anrah of* J4, SO, 245 

Jiji Atiagah, w Maham Anagah 

Injnla Pahar* otiicro^^, 82 

Jttmna Rirer* Tagirief* U, 254 

Kablr-cid-din Anita. melit«u 42 
Kadam Shaeifp frlie of Mahomed* 50* 147 
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Kai KtibM.4, Slave J, 132 

£^ii Sira4 in Begampur* 44 

Kamr^nd^bi^ mwiiiter* JilS 

Kana^i % 4H„ 160 

Kaar Saf«3* White Pal*™ of OM Delhi, 21 

IChainwr vrilage, JSJ> 15S 

RhalilullaJi Khan, anirttect, B2 

Khan Khatwii, princitHi tidhk, 61 

Kins Mahat m ShahjiUmn'i Fm]jisx, 101 

Khirfti vilbge, 40, 42: 44, 32 * 

Khizr Klmu fottndcr af Sayjad J* 151, JSZ 

Kho^stlanIi^^ m^tprijut^ 4^1 
TChiinl Jfthaii in Shii|ijahan''j Palace, 107 
Khuihk Ami^Tir, ralacc of Finsae Shah, 57 
Khuim Khan* Khi1j|, 3^ 141 
Kilofcfp palaces. IJO^ JJ2, 134 
Kwhonuattj, sitburh, HQ, 114, 2Jk 239 
XiihangarLi, Raja of, lU 
Kos ffikiArt^ S2, Sa , 

KotlU of Ffroae Shah, SO, 54 
Kotwali. police itarioti, 83 
Ktidsb Baghn sardetii, 13, 121. 236 

Xuib Miimr, 10, 16, 2J 

KtrtbHi<J-din. fcHmdcr nf Slave dj-nasty, S, 21^ 12S 
Bakhtiar Kald, $aint, J4 24, 45 
Kulb-ad-ilcn Muhank, Khilji, 140 

Lalce. General fafhrFwafdi hiDtd), 201, 24j 

Lai Gimil'iai (red <kiiiic>t 42 

Lolknt of Prithwi Rafa, 10 

Laerrefife, Sir Jotei, 22B 

l^atlilon Rnad in Shalilahanabail 74. 77 

Lndlosv CiMlc (dnh)* 232 

Madho Dai. ascetic and hii gartkii, ?B 

Ikladhoji Sindhia. Maharaja of GwaliDf-,^ 7], lOL )94 

Mafiulac (or ArxnaD tn Sltahjahamhoit 69. 74, 219. 240 

Moinlpharata. Indron Epk;, S 

MaltaJdar Khan^ noble and hii gamleti, Tt9 

Maham Anaipih, fpiter malher of 48. Si, IdS, 16? 

Mahcacid GhotiT Slave djuait^, 3, 129 
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Ttqchlulc Shfilfi, m, m 
Mohcmcd ai C(^Ebl|U£rtjr| 9^ 21 

MaHoitihI ibn Tta^lilalc or Jtmap 3, 12, S7i 40, 14J 
^tAl 1 omrd of Ghor, CoiiqaeniTp 24* 125 
Malinnicd Sliah^ Mugtul, 4p 34, 43^ 4?p ISO 
XfaTiomed Shaftp iSayyadp 3, 62* 1S2 
.StabomctMud* Fort or Addali«4lt J®i 14J 

97, 175k ]?6h l^lt 19J* 195. m, 

201. 2fM 

Mahmidt villsyf^ 32, 34* 15J * 

Mobtiib (Moon )p (garden in l^aliiskin'i Palacr^ 103 
Makramiit Khan, arrhHjerlp 
Makriw marhlct I7j 23 
JVUI3C Kafur. lJ7p 144) 

Malikpur vitlAjic* 3S, 127. 138 
Manurdi ^iculao, tnirelkrp 69, S4* 96* 35ft* 177 
Murx^fi Fort, 131 
Mi^'Ov Lwd, Vittmy, 30 

Megastheoes, Grcrk -\rnba 54 arinr to Kmj; of Ma^adha, ft 

MecLAJxIcr, Gnoco^HaetTmn ft 

MetcalfSir Chirlet, RriMnitp 117, 2n7p 30ft 

Mf:|caire, Mr. (afttfTiwinli Sir) Thama^. 207^ 2Cft 

MetcaTfe, Sir Jaim Jokit Ma^^tratr, 73, 34S 

MetClLlie Park, IJ^, 124, 149, 220, i23 

Metsati, Kajimtii conwrted, 131, 153 

Mina Ramir of PnEflcct 90 

^limL Aziz: Kokaltafiti, 4ft. 166 

Mirza Jahatij^ir* priEic?,, 47, J!06 

Mina Nmjif Khun, noWc and/cMTal. 64. 193 

Milhai Btidfc* 120, 1B3 

Mcvliar fcnvaiJrwif. 10, 44* m. 151. 13^ T34, 135, 136, 137* 143. 

144 149, 157 

\1nbtutnd fCliatt. yftcrfiarK 33 
Md#qtws^ 

.Akhanlsdi riiihaltia)uinal4ah 

AdIul If f Sbaiissl TaJah 

Bopiniinir (9iriJ+ 43* 147 

Otauborji i^Li6txh 147 

Chobi (Palace), 103 

FakhrnI Masajid (SttahjahviBhaE!)^ 72 

Fatchfiuri f ShabfaliaTiaiifld 6B, 84 
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frfldei ??, Sj, tB3 

Jama (Ftrozadttd), 5d, 147, 151 
Jama (ShaHjaharuikid}, 82 
Jsmali (Old Delhi), 21. H M 
JanEttt Khana fStri)^ 46, 147 
. KaSm {Smh 41. 53. 14? 

KiU Krnia (Flmiahid'l, Bfi, 162. 164 

Khtrld ( JaliaiitKiiah}» 41, 14? 

Kiiwwal-ul*Zif]siitt (Old Delhi), 27 
yioth (Firozahad), 155 
Moti (CM DeEhi), 54 
Moti CMKe), 96. 100 
Shamfi Talab (Old Dr|bi>, J4 
Sirfamdi Becam < Shalljatianalsd), 116 
Ziuat-til-Majalid (Shal^jahanabiill, ^ 

xMoti Mahat fti Shahjahan^s Palacfr 
Mubarilc. Khlljl, 3 140 
XfEiharSr Shah, Sajrod, i 15, 59^ 15Z 
Diiiti, »amt, 45, 4? 

MuizMid-din, Slairr 35* 12S 

!3bft]iahidpiir viHa^ie. 64 

MahaJ in Shahlahan^^f Palace. lO? 

Kliaii, jt£ Faritf Khan Jahaiig^ 

5ft±&anTmun foetij^maf)^ flerrj m Sha.hjahan'a Pakct. 1D3, 25J 
Mutiny MeiDiirial -cm tht Ridgie. |I5, 247 
Muttra Cily, S, 13. 16, 175. W ^ 

N'^adir Shidi, Perabn mTradEV,^ 47, 85^ 1^*2 
V'ajafgarh, vvam^ ainl draitw 1J7» 217^ 231. 215 
?fakkar Khitia of Shahjahafi'i Paliicr, i]. 00. Z10 
Naiiir'udHflq] Mabomnl. tamt^ m£ Rnihain Chhragli JVTPii 
NaBT-udMlb 5fahiniid, Slavt density, J. 120 
Ke* Capiml, Ifl, fl7p 124p m 

Nirhol-KTiip BHi^dkT-Geittral 70. 12J. 212 240, 242 

Nizam-tid-diti. uinf amd fhrinr of, II. 16, 4JL 44. 137 
Nizam ul-MuTtf of Hydmhad. IBO. 184 
Nurjahad. wife of Jahaiiffir, 1^8 

Obsenratory m the Riihiff 112, 223 

Ochlrrttmy, Sir Uarwt arskfcdt, m iOA 224 
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Okhia, 132 

Olfl CacTtonftMuitip 116 

Old Ddh^ Pint City, 10, II, 14, 19 

Orictml Sccncrj- of Briit]ier!i Uniiicn* 12 23, f7p l2l 

PflJairc of 6a, 194, 241 

Panipat, battlcficltl, iSfl. 165. 190, 194 
PatfdE^anjp, bAttlidkle4 * 

Paul the Sifenttatyp cfitkian oi the mrchp 2i 

Pcjifock Thrrine of Sliahjiihart. 94, 172 lS*i 

PerfTOi, French G^eral, 199, 201 

Pritiiep, JsLnifri, ardtirDlD^ist, 39 

FWthtvi Raja, laiit Hindu KIok of DeIIii, 10, 19. 125 

Fufana ECila, [raditipnaT laidrapra^tha. 12 254, 2SU 

Qidccxi^'Gardouf hi Shahjahatubad, 64 

fUllwaj/E, m, 249, 256 

miKkiia MetuiuJ. iso, 254 

Rajputs, 9f J7, 108, 165, 175, 176 

Rati^ Mahal m SliahjalnuiV Palace^ 105 

Red Palace bf Old Dclhlp 21, IZU 135 

Rdd, Major, U4. 219 

RciHhanl, Waller, the 84, 194 

Ridffe, 12 16. 52 m 722 25^). 252 

Ritiyat, Mahtnncdan Qaccn^ J, 15, iZS 

Rwhan Chinch Delhi, ffint, Idl 42. 21 147, 152 

Honhanara Baffh fsanlcnlp 111, 119 

Rtikn^Dd-din FiriH^ Slave dytiai4y« iSp. 127 

Satulat Khan. fi>iniikf ot Oodh KingdoniK 62 ISO^ 

SaadulEa Khan* nobk and ar^^rpicct, 79, |L2 64, 82 9® 

Sahzinuiidi, Auhorh^ IlOk 214 

Sadr Barar, weH oi Shah^ihanalmd, 66. S5, 110 

Safdar Jan« ai Oudh, 64, H7, I8|, t88w 254 

Saliin Chliiip ttint, 46, 4? 

Salim Shah, m Islam Shah 
Salunsarii Fort, IS. 31, 74 152 117, iW 
Sinmiy Hoiue flempla)^ ||6 l 120^ 135 
Sat PataK 40 

Sayyid AlEnad (Sir), irch«clE3aiit^ 107 
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Saffid bift4her.% Mkcr^ 1?9 
'^SclctKtitf , Gmk EraiMsror^ 8 
Sefoti, Aftiiibald, R^ldcnt, Hil. i06 • 

Stwh Allhy^ Kirnc of Ptiriiai ^5. l^S 

Sb^h Alain Baliiidi^T Shah, 4, M, liB 


,Shah A lam. Moghul^ 4+ M^, 61, 302, ZOS 

SbalifttMid-ilitL, m irphamcd q| Ghcir 
Shohjiahaii, M4]fihsd Emperafp 4, J2» IB. lOS^ 17D 
■Shali)ah[mabfl.d, Sc^cnlh City, IZ* 68, l?2 
ShahlimAr aaidcrtii north of lUiahaJatianahad, 96, llSl^ J74t 184 
SImhpur vilLagi^, 43 h 166 
Shaikh port, i« Jainal Khsan 

ShaEkhi^YtiFui Kotalp saint, ^ 

S lums-iid-diTi Tags Khanp ncibh;^. 4H, 166 
Shrr Manilal m Ppfflna Kj!*i, 59 


Shcr Shah, Ms^ 4. a 48, 51, 160 
'Sher Stub'i Delhi, Sixth Cfly* 40, Si, 58 
Shivaji, MahratU Leader, 174 176 
Sikaidlar Lodi, Afgbatu A 72^ 66, V54 
. Kri, Third City, 11, J6 
xSkinner^ Colonel Jainjei, 71, 73' 

^Stnhh Maior Rn^rt, rniin^r^ 32. 23, 70. 7l 
%inOH, VitttMil, arehffOlsDrgiKt, 7> 29 
iSt Jmnisi^ Church m ShahphatialiHJt 73 
■Sallaiti Ghati fff Ah«l fairer Makomtd 
pSnttan Mohomud. Km of Ammigifib, 61 


Taga Khan, noble, 48, 166 

TarbTfc Caplin (aficrwanlji Sir AJeJiimderjp imfinreT, 84 t-*. 

Tcllwara MioKli, inbtub, 110, 120, ISJ 

TiUnri, battldWld, \ 0 , 125 

Tiftnir* Moffluil iniFanfcr* 19. 21, 34^ S6. 140 

Tnar, Aajpttii, Idngi of OdbL 9 ^ 

Tmglilak Sh^, FwiFidcr of djta^i 5# St, 38i 42, LV. 142 

Tnichluladibid^ Second Cityt 5, IL 36. 143. 170 

TtiHmiai] Shah, saint, 15 

Twntwiif Palace hi Did DcOti^ Tli 30 
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UiHirritnMtnd Tocifni atnl pwagei, 3?, 54. 72,^ 74, 07, 9^ 3S5 
Utdn fiazai^ in Shahjabanahad, 77 

IS 
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Queoi and Httiprefi, 3M, 25(1 
V'iiayAn»fiC^rf Hindn Kinyckun, 145 
nmac, 10^ 17 

yi^nift Dera, diarihun Majput^ 9; 10 
Wanuiffil Ctiy* 142 

VViban, Cakttict (attcT^nU Sir) Ardidolr, 229, 241 

VttdiFlliira, Pamdw King Indrupraiilha. <t 

Zabitu Kium, HohtUa Fatkiaji, SX 19^ 

Zmul Mahal^ wife of Bahadrir SluLh^ 2X39 
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